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THE ad es which the 
Hiſtory of Modern Europe has met with, 
and the public wiſh expreſſed through the 
Author's friends, encouraged him to under- 
take the Hiſtory of Ancient Europe on a 
ſimilar plan. In the compoſition of this 
work, he has been peculiarly ſtudious to 
found his facts on original authorities, and 


to clear his narration from unimportant 


events, By comprehending the Revolu- 


tions in Aſia and Africa, it becomes, in 


ſome meaſure, a conciſe Hiſtory of the 
Won p, from the moſt early ages. 


For theſe two introductory volumes; 
which contain the eſtabliſhment of reli- 


gion and government in all the three divi- 
Hens of the ancient Globe, and carry down 


the Hiftory of Greece to the beginning of 
the PELOPONNESIAN WAR, the Author 


muſt 
PD + 


wii ADVERTISEMENT. 


muſt beg the indulgence of the learned. 
And he doubts not to obtain it, from thoſo 
he has moſt to fear the truly learned. 
They will ſee the difficulty of accurately 
inveſtigating, ſo. many. intricate ſubjects; 
and of combining, within a moderate com- 
paſs, ſo much hiſtorical matter, 
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& recal to your mind occaſionally, by Letters, the more 
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5 P 3 events in the Hiftory . Ancient Nations; | 


-þ From the” „ ok the Greran | 
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man; Society, with a Sketch of the early Part of | 


& of fulfilling that pleaſing command, which yo i 
1 poſed upon me at your departure from England d 6 


OED : W 1 
THE HISTORY OF 

« but eſpecially of ſuch nations as formerly inhabited 
&« this ſection of the Globe.” Thoſe events will acquire 
new intereſt, while you travel through the countries 


7 


in which many of them happened, and compare their 


Ancient with their Modern ſtate. And the Remains of 
Ancient Statuary and Architecture, in conjunction with 


your knowledge of the Ancient Claſſics, will illuſtrate 
the Hitory of Ancient Arts, and alſo of Ancient Man- 


ners. - 


UNnLEss we have recourſe to as Divine 1 


| lation communicated to the Hebrews, emphatically 


ſtyled. the People of God, we ſhall for ever remain 
ignorant of the creation of the world, and of the 
priaitive, ſtate of man; ſubjects which, among all 
other nations, are loſt in the Chaos of Fable. Yet have 
we, ſetting aſide Reverence for ſuch Revelation, a ſtrong | 

defire to trace as high as Hiſtorical Records reach; or as 
Heathen tradition furniſhes a chain of probable facts, 
the Rude Story of the Human Race. To gratify, with- 
out abuſing, II) is the bulineſs of _— 


ſtorian. 


Ox circumſtance hea Rtrikes the 1 
diſcerning mind, in entering on the Hiſtory of Ancient 
Europe. . We find all its various nations and tribes, 
before the introduCtion of foreign improvements, in a 
fimilar ſtate of Barbariſm*; The Courſe of Civilization 
ſeems, therefore, to point out to us the Une we ought 
to purſue, in ſtudying their Hiſtory. by 


1. The Greeks bear teſtimony; £0 their own barbarity, 3 


| that of the Romans; (ſee Herodotus, Thucydides, Polybiug, Diodorus 


Siculus, and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, paſſim.) And the Romans, 
while they own their obligations to Greece, atteſt the barbarity of 
all the other European .nations, when they firſt berame acquainted 
with them, in the courſe of their TER Sec Tit. Livy, Czar, 
W paſſim. | 

L | | LET 


* 2 1 . 
ANWCTEN tvrRovt „ 2 
Lor antiquarians beter therkſelves/ in atten LETTER” 
ing to diſcover the origin of the firft European nations: — 
for our purpoſe it will be. ſufficient, having found 
them batbarous, to follow them in their progreſs 
toward civility, military proweſs, and political power; . 
and to inveſtigate the cauſes which retagged or accele- : 
rated that, progreſs, .together with thoſe that afterward 


produced a relaxation of manners, a decline. of the 
martial ſpirit, and the downfal of empire. 88 


i making this aa hiſtorical tour, which will 
bring within our view the growth and decay of he 
wiſeſt and braveſt nations that ever appeared upon the 
face of the earth,” we ſhall have occaſion to contem- 
plete Man in all the different conditions of his 
being, and under every form of government. Conſ - 
+ . quently we ſhall be enabled to collect, in our range, all 
the inſtruction that hiſtory (which has been defined 
philofophy teaching by examples) can furniſh for the 
conduct of human affairs. = ES. 


Wrn Greece, whence ſcience and civility were 
conveyed, through various channels, over the weſtern 
world, we are naturally led to begin our ſurvey. It 
will, however, be neceſſary, my Lord, for the better 
underſtanding of the Gretian hiſtory, and the whole 
run of European tranſactions, at the ſame time that it is 
truly liberal; to take an introductory view of the moſt 
ancient ſtate of the nations to whom the Greeks were 
indebted for their knowledge of Arts and of Letters. 
For Hiſtory may be compared to a river: we muſt 
aſcend to the fountain, to be * to trace its -S 
courle. 1 | 

* INDEPENDENT of the teſtimony of £ the "fred books, 
all things conſpire to prove, that the human race muſt 
have _ a beginning; nor has ſcepticiſm dared. to 

: g Ba „ 
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5 Na | ſtory of the creation, of the antediluvian world, 


#43 H1S ToRY O. 
rar 1. deny, That the earths during early ages, was but thialy - 


8 4 


oe " A peopled, and imperfeCtly cultivated. And ancient 


NN I TY I hiſtorians, with one accord, inform us, That,the ha- : 


bitants of Alia, and, thuſe of the contiguous. part of 


6 N 


| Neben- a 65 


Brroks the date 6 any remaining eco, 12 | 
Ps: the birth öf Moſes, the, illuſtrious Hebrew legiſlator, 
and the Father of Sacred Hiſtory, population, policy, 
| and arts, had made conſiderable progreſs, among the 
. Aſſyrians, Agyptians, and Phœnicians? . . But, whe-' 
| . cher this ſo early population, and conſequent civility, 
_ were the natural effects of: climates more. favoured 
than any in Europe, and greater fertility of foil, or of 


of Afia, is a queſtion not yet ſettled among divines and 
5 philoſophers; and which is, on each fide, attended. ; 
with many di atkicuſties. INI EG 


421 $43 4 FE 
TY we receive, 0 a eee er Motie . 
and 
0 the diſperſion df:-mankind, after the flood, at Babel, or 
. Babylon, we ſhall find little difficulty in aſſigning a 

reaſon, why the banks af the / Euphrates and Tiguis' / 
were crowned with great cities, crowded. with inha- 
| hitants, ſkilled in all the uſeful and Wen arts, 
before 2 ſingle city was erected on the banks of 
| the Danube or the, Rhine. . Yet ſhall, we ſtill be at a. 
loſs how to aceount for the no leſs early population and 
improvement of AÆgypt, India, and China; for the 
two. latter countries were very diſtant from the ſcene” 18 
of diſperſion, and the former ſeparated from 3 it, 1. 5 
impaſſable deſerts. I 


* * - * 


. many pallages in the writings of * | 
f. and alſo in the books of Fofbua, Judges and Kings. And ſimilar | 
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more carly planting of the human face in the heart 
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Africa, were more early enn enlightened 
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. je. t have avoided,” ſays be, *to mention N 
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myſterious narrative of the Hebrew legiſlator, as f my. — Bs 
 thical and political apologue; compoſed: for the introduss — 


non ond ſupport of the Jeroiſp theory acy*y orif; m- 
able tõ the opinion of many learned writers, ae 


that, in conſequence of the confuſion of tongues and 


che Uiſperſion of mankind,” the great body of the hus | 


man ſpecies degenerated; during their'emignttion, ins? 


a ſtate of ſavage barbarity; and, in that ſtate, 3 8 
themſelves widely over che face of the earth; the cauſes . - 
of ſuch population and improvemetit may be deduced in 
a ſatisfactory manner. For this purpoſe we muſt | 


2 re 0d e to banal ny r 2 es 1 


75 5 T. | | 1 


Various: lad the 3 of GO Mi; 5 My 3 . 1 


iſtorians, and the opinions of philoſophers, both an- 
cient and modern, concerning the natura! condition of 


Max; or that r rude nnen 


3. See Tes on the Srvvy of AnTraptriny, & the Coun. 

rau „ EirvTo tical Liane, by T. Pownall, eg. Several of 
je Chriſtian Fathers were, partly of Mr. Pownall's opinion; and the 
learned and celebrated. Dr. T. Burnet is yery explicit on the, ſub- 


** 


gil /? &c. b : 5 2 
« Almoſt all the Clviftien interpreters,” ri gory eee 


« us, that the Moſaic Tol. Bobs is the ſame thing as the Chave of the | 


« ancients; that the darkneſ+ deſcribed by Moſes is their Terrarug, and | 
4 Erebus, and Night ; that his Incubation of the' Sptrit, or Briatl'of God, is — 
* colluſtve with the 4irth of Phanes, Bree, or Love.” (Burnets Thwty of 


— the Barth, firſt edit.) 4 80 far,” obſerves be, 4 Moſis andthe uid 
 . © philoſophers agree; but here he breaks 6f his pbilyophic fee, and 


„ takes up a buman or 3 theological fran; in which he 8 framed a fe- 
4 puldr relation of the riſe of things, in the manner” we all know.» 
(Id. ibid.) To the fame purport writes Mr. Whiſton, oncerning the 


Creation of the Celeſtial Bodies. © Moſes indeed,” ſays hy;* mentions 


* the mating of the gun, &c- in order to amd his aaf to 
» vplgar-apprebenfion; but chiefly to /cavre the Jus from 2 
# abe 9 Whiſton, Dis of the Moſaic" Creation, N 232 
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PART L exiſted before the eſtabliſhment of genugt the 
| Gd framing of laws, or the invention of arts In order 


to induce mankind to ſet an higher value upon the be» 
—""oſita as civil" ſociety, or for. the pufpals ef 'debeling 
the human character, ſome have repreſented the ſtate of 
nature as a ſtate of warfare and wretchedneſs; in which 
force was the only law, and where man was on a level 
with the brutes: while others of a more benevolent 
temper, or enemies to refinement, have deſcribed the 


n natural ſtate as the happieſt of human conditions; by 


ſtate, -wherein men having few wants, if they-had few 
| accommodations, and few interfering intereſts, had 
"little temptation to violence or fraud, and lived in the 
moſt perfect harmony. Hence the fables of the golden 
age. The former repreſent the ſtate of nature as the 
reign of force, cruelty, and miſery; the latter of juſtice, 
ann and felicit r. FRED x. 


Bur a more perfect W wich rude hations, _ 
and conſequently with undiſguiſed human nature, has + , 
proved both thoſe repreſentations to be, in à great 
meaſure, falſe. For as we find no room to believe, 
that there ever was an age, or à country, in whids the 
human race were not raiſed above the level of the 
brute creation, we find none where the preſence of one 
human creature was to others a ſignal of hoſtility - 


. 


Max is a complex being. He has found in every 

age, country, and condition, the ſources of variance | 
and-difſenſion, as well as of concert and union: Nar 
ture ſeems to have ſown in his mind the ſeeds of ani- 


1 ht thoſe of affection. 1 embraces with 


e n U in dine Hinds of the batbern 
otean all: franger: are regarded. as enemicr, we may ſeriouſly queſtion, 
GGG | 
by. feige invaders? = 0 | 
LIKES | 4 - alacriry | 


—— — 
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deten oceaſions of perſonal oppoſition, rad he flies LETTER.” 


with ardour to the relief of a fellow · creature in diſtreſs; - 
without any motive but the impulſe of the bent, * 
any command but that of ſympathetic feelings 19 


| Tran Ge et Joy ar6:26 Men. pee en nies 
chan the ſhricks of woe. Prompted by a taſte for 
fociety to mingle with the herd of his ſpecics, he longs 


to ſhare their happineſs, to become acquainted with 
their ſentiments, and to communicate his owns. He 
_ delights to act in conjunction with them, is ambitious 
of diſtinction under their eye, and proud of their ap- 
probationꝰ . Hence emulation and competition, the 
two great ſources of illuſtrious ations. Man is equally 
diſpoſed to friendſhip and enmity to return benefits, 
and reſent injuries; to retain a ſenſe of favours con- 


A an the mal faguciots of all philofophira, 
«b a flats of ſociety to man. He is by nature a ſocial animal; and 
« although a ſenſe of mutual wants, and mwinel aid, did not date; the 
« neceſſity of civil union and cohabitation, yet would mankind berd, and live 
geber. (Ariſtot. Polit. lib. iii. cap. ir.) To the ſame effect writes 
the great geographer : Man, ſays he, 4 is born with this 
© to aſſociate. It is an appetite common to the human ſpecies.” (Strabo, 
Geog. lib. avi.) I have had recourſe. to theſe authorities, in order to 
| overthrow an opinion, which has been propagated not anly by the ſo 
lowers of Hobbes, but by many other reſpectable writers on the foun- 
dation of ſociety ; That men were originally induced to unite in ſociety 
merely to avoid the injuries to which they were expoſed from each other 
in a ſtate of nature. (See the Divine Legation of Moſer, bock I. ſeR. ii. et 
" ſeq.) Whereas the truth is, That men aſſociated from inſtin&, dr 
natural aſfection; and laws were invented, and religion inſtituted, to 
bind them more cloſely together; to curb their irregular paſſions, and 
rendeÞ them more happy in the ſocial ſtate. Hence the general miſ- 
take, into which even Warburton has partly fallen: the ef: was ſub» 
ſtituted for the cauſe. 

6. This ſentiment is mutnal. « The man wh, in defence of others?" 
obſerves Polybius, © is ſeen to throw himſelf foremoſt into every dari- 
« ger, and even to ſuſtain the fury of the flerceſt animals, never fails 
na N | 


kb, vi. Excerpt. i. | 
B4 ferred, + 


HE HISTORY OF 


9 eee Ne =" 


THE ſeeds of all the vis ad m vices, . 
"whatever i is generous in human nature, may be found 
"In the heart of the ſavage.” In his pride of indepen- 
dene, and his conſcioufneſs that no man has à Hght 


to injure another in his perſon or property; becauſe no 
man is. naturally indebted to another for thoſe things, 


* 7 


r ferred, when he wirits ability to repay; n 
| — du of 'wrongs, when he is unable to retaliate: 


"we * the foundation of juftice and natural free- 


dom. And although ſavage man is commonly more 
ſullen in diſpoſition than the citizen, by reaſon of his 
mode of life, he is no ſtranger to the influence of the 


ſocial principle. He chuſes his dwelling in the neigh- 


bourkood of öther ſavages, inſtead of. ſhunnin their 
ſight, or lodging in the ſolitary cave; he goes in com- 
pany with them in queſt of food; and when he returng 


from the chace, and has fatisfied his hunger, and that 


of his family, with his prey, he mn his companions 
in the ſong and the dance. 


As man poiſed of the focal principle fn e 
ſtage of his being, he has alſo, at all times, and in al 


We been poſſeſſed of reaſon andi e 


7. « Man who alone, of all animals, js Gndowed wich ee 
"reaſon, cannot,” remarks the ſame deep diſcerner of } human nature, 
« overlook ſuch actions with indifference.” Polyb. ubi n 

8. Hip. Gen. de: Voyages, paſſim. | If ſavage man any where appears 
in a ſtate of degradation, it is in the extreme regions of the nqrth, or 
toward the ſouth pole ʒ where the rigour of of the climate checks the 
principle 'of animal life in the human ſpecies, and with it all the nobler 
ſprings of action, the more generous, ſentiments, and finer feelings of 
the ſoul. Yet even there, in thoſe regions af darkneſs and of froſt, 
the ſocial character of man is not utterly deſtroyed ; his intellectual 
faculty, or his power of dominion. over the brute creation, Ibid. art. 


Jecland, 3 Greenland, * Terra r 
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n any condition. But they who have contemplated him 


© without thoſe azTs of /ering, building, and other 


ANCIENT: uno 1 


. in every point of view, will be at no loſs to determine,” 
in what ſtate he attaineth the perfection of his cha- 


racter. That ſtate which affords the fulleſt exerciſe to 


his intellectual faculties, without injury to his corporeal 
powers, muſt be found in cultivated ſociety, in a cm- 


munity poliſhed but not corrupted, and preſling for- - 


4 9. This was the general maxim of the ancient philfiphirs, excipe_ 
thoſe of the ſect of Epicurus ; but more efpecially of the Platonifts, 
And an enlightened modern philoſopher (Lord Shafteſbary) who wrats 
as early as the beginning of the preſent century, when ſavage lis 
was leſs perfe@ly known than at preſent, has admirably refuted and © 
idea, „ That meatind ever lived in a fate, where they wers 
r or firangers 
to ſocial affeBtion.” Without belying nature, obſerves he, und con- 
© tradifting what is evident from nature! bifery, fut, and the natural 
. * courſe of things, it is impoſlible to admit this i//natured propolition. For 
© if Providence, not Chance, ee, eee e 
A nearly what we re fibd him. But let us ſuppoſe him to 
* © ſprung, as the old poets feigned, from a bighllied cab; and, at 
© have had little form, and no more ie than the ſenſitive plan; that, by 


; * degryes, the members of this fortuiteus birth were diſplayed, and the 
-* organ; of ſenſe began to e themſelves; that here ſprang an car, there 
| ended an oye! Belike a tai! tod came in company! for what ſuperflu- 
ber Nature may have been charged with, at firſt, is difficult to deter- 
mine !—They drops of, however, it ſeems, in time j and have 


left things, at /af, ene n. they 
* ould be. _ 


rin is furely the beg view of the evigin of humentind? adds he. But 


"Egrajiting ie to have been fuch as 1 have deferibed it, ahd' na ® cer- 

«Hit philoſopher would needs have it, yet will our concluſon be the 
+ ſake. In à word, if generation be natural; if affettion to, and the care 
* of, offipring be natural; it follows,” „That ſociety mult alſo be natera! 


A. 


he — 


1 4 

* 
ſources; of inventions. tet is) natural go LETTER _ i 
man. He can find his happineſs and come e as © | 


o * 
* 


W 
3 


* to mankind; and that out of ſociety and community, Man never did, 3 


nor ever can ſubſiſt. * And can we allow this ſocial part to Man, 


* and go no farther?—Isit poſſible he ſhouldgeir, and l: in fellowſhip _ 


5s with his partner and Mpring, and remain Ri wholly Jpeechleſe, and 


"ſurely to Him, as to the Beaver, the Ant, E ID ſteſbu 
carne, vol. it Aeg part i fl iv. 
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10 THE HISTORY OF 
ar ward in the career of military fame, policy, and arte. 
8 | vo Hence the ſage remark of Ariſtotle : © We are to judge 
. of Man in his ſtate of advancement, not in that of 


"i & q | a 1 j norance or barbarityz ee ere ge 
" "MD agen a . RA 85 


- - Bvcn, according to the accounts of the moſt judi- 
cious travellers, and the obſervations of the moſt pro. 
found philoſophers, is the natural or rude ſtate of man 
in all countries, and ſuch his advances toward reſine- 
ment. But theſe advances are very Ufferent i in id 
vent regions of * N | 
I northern countries, „ whete the il! is bende the 
climate ſevere, and the ſpontaneous productions of the © 
earth, fit for the ſupport of human life, few and of 
ſmall value, the progreſs of ſociety is ſlow. Hunting 

is there long the ſole employment of Man, and his 
principal means of ſubſiſtence. He feeds upon the ; 
8. and clothes himſelf with the ſkins ab erer 


W 8 80 | 1 
| 


Bur in ſouthern 1 where the earth is more 
dountiful, the ſoil more ſuſceptible of culture, and the 
- uſe of animal food leſs neceſſary, the ſavage ſtate is of 
"ſhorter continuance. Little inclined, in ſuch climates, 
to active exertions, mankind ſoon relinquiſh the pur- 
_ ſuit of wild beaſts, or ceaſe to conſider the chace as 
their chief occupation. They early acquire the art of 
taming and rearing the more docile and uſeful animals, 
1 and of cultivating the moſt nutritive Na” produc-' * 
tions puſh 
© 30, Ariſtot. Polz. Ub. 3. cap. l. 
3 kr. Bit. Gen. des Voyages, paſſim. et auc. eit. 


13, Jam not ignorant that the paſſion for hunting dia. 
pteſented as ſo ſtrong in the human ſpecies, that men never betake 


themſelves to the taming of rearing vf animale, until the wild breed 
HW - 1 
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In proportion 8 men LETTER 1 
are enabled to indulge more freely the appetite ot —— 
ſociety. They live together in larger bodies. Towns | 
and cities are built. Private property in land is aſcer- " 
tained, and placed under the guardianſhip of laws ß. 

Agriculture is proſecuted ; metals are diſcovered, and 

mines worked. Genius is called forth by emulation, 
and arts and ſciences are invented. The political union 
accong the members of the ſame community, ee 


* 


\ 
* 


becomes too ſcarce to furniſh them with food; and Ft" 
againſt labour ſo great, that they do nat apply themſelves to-agricul- 
ture, while they can find ſufficient room to, paſture their herds 
and flocks. (Sec Lord Kaims's Shetcher of the Hiftory of Man, book i. 
paſſim.) But this reaſoning, founded on the practice of the North 
— a American ſaviges and Aſiatie Tartars, though plauſible in theory, 

1 "a is contradicted by facts; and, therefore, cannot be of univerſal appli» - 
cation; becauſe unſupported/ by general obſervation or experience, 1 
in the hiſtory of ancient or modern nations, inhabiting the milder cli- 

1 mates of the earth. Such of the ancient Scythian tribes, as had ſeized 
f upon fertile diſtricta, cultivated the ground; and ſeveral of them 
had attained, by theſe means, to a conſiderable degree of civilifty; 

; | while 2 tribes, leſs fortunately ſituated, were utterly rude and bar- 

11 baxrous. (Herodot. lib. iv. paſſim.) The fame obſervation may be ex- 
d eo fome Nerth - American tribes, un the az of 'the Okis, - 
h Miſſiſſippi, &c. nnn. . 
face of the globe. See Hift. Gen. des Voyages, puſſim. 
3 This may be conſidered as the firkt gel dee in tha progreſs et 
| civil ſociety : the advance from bunting to berding, or even from berding 
fo rude agriculture, ſuch as is found among paſturing hations, being 
comparatively ſmall. For while men paſture their cattle, or cultivate 
che ground is common, their induſtry is languid, and the product of 
their flocks and fields ſcauty. Perſonal. Property in Land, and the 
proſpect of reaping excluſively the fruits of his labour, ean alone give 
NS Activity and perſeverance to the labours of the huſbandman, or fcrti- 
* Urty to the earth. Hence the attention of ancient legillators to the pro- , 
ſervation of Jad-marts; and the vengeance, both human ud deine Unt 
was denow ved againſt ſuch as ſhould remove them. They conſidered 
the diviſion of landi, which gave birth to juriſprudence, as the parent of civil 
order; in making each man the guardian of his pwn poſſeſſions, and the ; 
magiſtrate the guardian of all, by the regulations which it made neceſſary. $ 
Ki x Fe ra en eee = +l 
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8 PART I. dered more cloſe, bſſan apprehenſion of danger, from 
928 D abroad; and the intercourſe between them more gene» 


a 8 x ̃ — — -. 
* wo -_ * oy 
* * 


. — 


ral, from a ſenſe of mutual conveniency. Hence pa- 
triotiſm and internal traffic, the two great Spot of | 
national happineſs and proſperity. | , 


"Maw acquire a ſtrong affection for their native coun» | 
try, and for their fellow-citizens, ſoon after the diviſion 
of lands; in conſequence of their common ſtru 
defend their cultivated poſſeſſions againſt the ravages 
of barbarous and hoſtile neighbours. An unlimited 
exchange of commodities, originating in a defire of 

mutual accommodation, takes place between the peo- 
ple of the ſame ſtate; and that exchange quickens 
Induſtry, gives birth to new arts, and calls forth all 
the ingenuity of man, in order to improve the faſhion 
or fabric of the articles of barter. A general inſtrument 
of exchange, under the name of money, is invented: and 
commercial tranſactions being thus rendered more eaſy 

an expeditious, trade is extended from the members 
of a particular community to thoſe of other ſtates, 
Nations, like individuals, mutually ſupply each other , 
e and the ou ert is e raten 


| . Conretiazerth to this view of NA natural 0 | 
of ſociety, we find Affyria. and Egypt, countries 
abounding in ſpontaneous productions proper for the 
food of man, and of eaſy culture, more early populous | 
and civilized chan any other regiotisintunately known 
to the ancient inhabitants of bur diviſion of the earth. 


India and China, favoured with ſimilar advantages, = 4 


boaſt as old an acquaintance with the arts oK civil life. 
And the kingeoams of Mexico and Peru, in the new 
world, owed their ſuperiority in population and i im- 
provement over the other American diſtricts, at the, 
time of their diſcovery, alſo to ſoil and climate- But 
America perhaps bad not E from che ochun ad 
the 


berab 
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the period of which 1 hat; Jpdia had nitle, and an 


China no connection with the affairs of ancient 
Europe. — 
ne 


" Tux A 9 poſſeſſed he fertile: Fe 


| the Euphrates and Tigris, and the fat and abs 


plain between theſe two rivers, anciently known by the 
name of Meſopotamia, had many inducements to in- 
dulge the ſocial principle, independent of all ideas of 
mutual ſafety and ſupport. If nature denied them 
the olive, the fig, and the vine, ſhe had bountifully be- 
beſtowed on them the palm- tree *4 ; which includes 


molt of the virtues of thoſe choice Fryits, beſide many. 


others peculiar to itſelf 1s. And to that precious gift 


Was added a ſoft and nch ſoil*5, that rewarded the 


labours of the huſbandman with abundant crops: of 


wheat, batley, and other kinds of grain—with the in- 


eredible increaſe of "oy and even of three hundred 
A N | S 
Tut 
14. Herodot. lib. 1 cap. exciii, Strabo, nt xvi; p. 742, ni La. 
Paris, typis Regiis, 1620. Pliny, EA. Nat. lib. xiii. cap. iv. Sn 
#15, Id. ibid. et Kzmpfer, Amenitat, Exetice, faſcicul. iv. The inha- 
bitants of Aſſyria celebrated, in fongs, the three Amine and * 
virtues of the palm- tree. Strabo, r TH. 7 I 

16. strabo, lib xvi. p. 740 Se 
17. Herodot lib. i. cap. exeiii. Theophraſf, Hip. Plantar. li: viii. 
cap. vii. Strabd, lib. xvi: p. 742. For that extraordinary fertility 
Aſſyria was partly indebted, in its moſt cultivated ſtate, to artificial 


canals, that conveyed the waters of the Euphrates into the channel of | 


the Tigris ; and which interſecting the plain of Meſopotamia, i in yarious 
directions, by mean of croſs-cuts, afforded a conſtant ſupply ef moiſ- 
- ture to the fields, during the abſence of rain. (Herodot. et Strabo, ubi 
fup.) Nor was this the only purpoſe theſe carials ſerved: they pre- 
| vented the lands from being deluged by the overflowing of the Eu- 
phrates ; which was annually ſwelled, in the beginning of ſummer, 
by the melting of ſnows on the mountains of Armenia. (Strabo, lib. 
avi p. 740.) They ſerved alſo to facilitate commercial intercourſe, 
fome of them being navigable. (Id. ibid.) The confining of rivers 


. their banks, _— ſcem to have 
| have 
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Tux inhabitants gf ſuch à country muſt have mul. 


. tiplied faſt; and, when united under one 


| they muſt ſoon have become powerful. The Aſfyrians 
are accordingly repreſented by all ancient hiſtorians, as 

the firſt people who exerciſed extenſive dominion 
among men. And the cities of Nineveh and Babylon, a 
which might be confidered as their two ſtate an- 
chors, afforded an Fony diſplay of oriental . 
ficence 


Tux great temple at Babylon, erected to Belus, Bel, 
or Baal, the Lord of Heaven, in eaſtern language, pecu- 
Harly attracted admiration in old times. It was a ſquare 
building, meaſuring two ſtadia *9, or about twelve hun- 
dred feet, on each ſide; and out of the middle of it 
roſe a ſolid tower or pyramid, alſo of a ſquare figure, 
fix hundred feet high*®, and of an equal width at the 
baſe **. On the top of that tower was formed a ſpa- — 


the firſt efforts made by man, for rendering —— his ter · 
ial habitation, 

18. Herodot. lib. i. cap. clxxviii. clxxxiii. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 
91-98, edit. Hanovæ, typis Wechelianis, 1604. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 
737, 738, edit. ſup. cit. The building of the former of thoſe cities is, 
by Diodorus and Strabo, aſcribed to Ninus, the firſt Aſſyrian emperor ; 
and that of the latter to his widow, Semiramis. (Diod Sicul. et Strabo, 
ubi ſup.) But we have the authority of Sacred Writ to affirm, that 
Nineveh and Babylon were founded in more early times; (Genefr, 


' chap. x. ver. 9, 10.) though they probably owed to Ninus and Semi- 


ramis, that ſtrength and grandcur which made them the wonder of 
fuceceding ages. This opinion, ſo far as it regards Babylon, is ſup- 
ported by Herodotus, (lib. i. cap. clxxxiv.) and countenanced by an- 
other paſſage in the ſame venerable author ; (lib, iii. cap. cly.) where 
we are told, That one of the gates of Babylon bore the name of Niang 
and another that of Semiramis, And the teſtimony of Scripture is cor- 
roborated by Beroſus, (ap. Joſeph. cont. Apian, lib. i.) who blames the 
Greeks for aſcribing the foundation of Babylon to Semiramis, queen of 
Afﬀyria. Babylon, which I ſhall afterward have occaſion to deſcribe, 
ſtood ag the banks of the Euphrates. Herodot. lib. i. cap. clxxx. 

19. Herodotuy, lib. i. cap. clxxxi. 20. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 738. 

21. Id. ibid. et Herodot. ubi ſup, 


* cious . 
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cious dome a, which fardba. as ag. obſervatory to the LETTER, 
ancient Chaldean aſtronomers **. In this dome was a — , 
table of gold, and a pompous bed, but no ſtatue . 

The lower part, or body of the temple, which ſur- 

rounded the tower, was adorned with ſacred furniture 

in the ſame precious metal; a golden altar and table, 

and a magnificent ſtatue of the God, BG on of 

throne of ſolid gold :. 


Tux deſcription of this ſuperb temple cannot fail 
to awaken your Lordſhip's curioſity, to become ac- 
quainted with the religion and learning of the Aſſy- 
rians of Babylon. And I ſhall endeayour to gratify 
it in ſome degree; as I may not, perhaps, afterward 
find an opportunity of ſo doing; and becauſe the utter 
deſtruction of Nineveh, the chief city in Aſſyria Pro- 
per, and the capital of the Aſſyrian empire, before it 
had been viſited by any European traveller, has left us 
totally ignorant of the ſtate of knowledge among the 
inhabitants of that ancient metropolis; which ſtood on 


22. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. elxxxi. 23. Diod. Sicul. Ib. ii. p. 98. 
244. Herodot. ubi ſup. Diodorus places in this dome, or aerial temple, 
three ſtatues of prodigious weight and ſize. * But he could only ſpeak 
by report: for the great temple at Babylon, as he himſelf informs us, 
(lib. ii. p. 98.) had been pillaged by the ſacrilegious .rapacity of the 
Perſian monarchs, long before his time. And if we believe Arrian, 
(Expedit. Alex. lib. vii. p. 480, edit. Amſt. 1668.) it was deſtroyed, 
or utterly diſmantled, by Xerxes, on his return from Greece; and conſe- 
quently, Herodotus can hardly be ſuppoſed to have ſeen it, as he was then 
very young. But the honeſt teſtimony of this original hiſtorian, who 
may be truſted in regard to what fell under his own obſervation, and 
when he ſpeaks in his own perſon, beyond almoſt any ancient writer, 
leaves us no room to doubt that he viewed the temple of Belus before it 
was much deſpoiled. Ke relates diſtinctly what be ſaw in that temple; 
and he alſo mentions what he was told, by the Chaldean prieſts, (lib. i. 
cap. clxxxiii,) concerning a gigantic ftatue of gold, that formerly ſtood 
in the lower part of it, and which was ſeized by Xerxes, (ON whe 
flew the prieſt that attempted to oppoſe him. 
25. Herodotus, lib. i. cap, clxxziii. ; 
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: providence continues to govern it“. 


Em the conqueſt of both countries by the Perſians. 


g All ancient 8 agree in repreſenting the Ba- 


bylonians as very early ſkilled in aſtronomy s. Hero- 


dotus aſeribes to them the invention of the gnomon, or 
ſun-dial, with the knowledge of the pole, and diviſion 
of che day into twelve equal parts *?: and he gives us 
reaſon to believe, that the Ægptians, as well as the 
Greeks, were indebted to them for theſe diſcoveries in 
the aſtronomical ſcience s. This ſcience, and every 
other part of philoſophy, was chiefly cultivated among 
the Babylonians, by a body of men called Chaldeans; 
who were ſet apart for the ſuperintendance of religious 
worſhip, and inyeſted with great authority 1. They 
maintained. that the univerſe was eternal, the work of- 
an eternal God; whoſe will gaye it birth, and 3 


Iam 2 


THE Chaldeans are ſuppoſed to have owed their 
early proficiency in aſtronomy, partly to the early civi- 


26. Herodotus, lib. i. cap cxciii. lib. ii. cap. cl. Plin. Hif, Nat, lib. 


vi. cap. W. 23. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 738. 7 


Plato and Ariſtotle downwards; and with them concur all ancient * | 


28. The teſtimony of philoſophers on this ſubject is uniform, from 


ſtorians, who have treated of Aſfyrian affairs. | 
29. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cix. 30. Id. ibid. 3. Diod. Sie, 
lib. ii. p. 115. They were, ſays he, the moſt ancient Babylonians. , 
32. Ibid. lib. ii. p. 1 6. The learned Cudworth queſtions the accuracy 


of Diodorus, on this ſubject; and conjectures, that if the Chaldeary + 


held ſuch an opinion, ay the Eternity of the World, in the time of that 
hiſtorian, they had received it from the diſciples of Ariſtotle; be. 
cauſe Beroſus, a more ancient writer than Diodorus, declares they © 
maintained a Coſmogonia, or Creation of the World, in the manner of. 
the gyptians and Greeks, (7ntellefual Syſtem, book i, chap. iv.) 
But I am. diſpoſed to think, that the doctrifle of the eternity of the 
world, ſo conſiſtent with zn aſtronomical prieſthood, was the moſt an- 
cient tenet of the Chaldepns; and if they entertained, at any time, 
another opinion in regard to it, that ſuch opinion was imbibed, after 
the intercourſe between Egypt and Aſſyria was opened, in conſo- 
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1 


- country z where, in the midſt of extenſive plains, un- 5 


der a clear and ſerene ſky, they had opportunity of 
obſerving, during the greater part of the year, the 


courſe of the heavenly bodies, and the whole chorus | 


of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or 
clouds *. And the vaſt height of che tower, in the 
middle of the temple of Belus, muſt farther have 


vonttibuted to perfect their aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. 


VAniobs have been the opinions of antiquarians 
concerning the building, and deſign of this ſtupendous 
edifice, which greatly exceeded in altitude the higheſt 

of the Zpyptian pyramids.” It has been u to 
de the tower erected by the fons of Noah 5, in ordet 
to ſerve as @ ſignal, and centre of union, 10 4 Pow 
ing families of the human race, after the flood **: and 
it has been repreſented as a fepulchral monument yu 
But its immenſity and durability prove it to have been 


the work of a gteat people, filled in the mechanical 


arts 3 and the contemplation of the heavenly bodies, 
by a prieſthood devoted to che ſtudy of thoſe bodies, 
appears evidently to have been the purpoſe for which 
it was built, and raiſed to ſuch myſterious height. 
That it was made ee to that 8 we r the 
n 6f DNS . 

Tie intelligent hiſtorian alſo informs us, to what 
vitch the Chaldeans had carried their diſcoveries in 
aſtronomy. They had found out, and taught as fixed prin- 


33- Plato, Zpinom.. Ariſtot,d+ Cel, lib. i cap, al. dame 4 Db 
vinat. lib. 1. 34. Ges. chap. xi. ver. 4. 7 

35. Perizon; Ori. Babylon, cap. K. Xi. xii. Bochart, Phaleg. part i. 
lib, i. cap. ir. Prideaux, Cone." of the Hiſt. of the Old and" Nu 
Teflament, part i. book ii. 

36. Strabo, Ub, xvi. p. 738; 33. Diod. Sicul. lib. 1 5. gb.” 
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PARTI. ciples, That each of the planets moved in an orbit,.or 

= — courſe peculiar to itſelf ; that they were impelled with 

| E different degrees of velocity, and performed their revo- 

=_ lutions in unequal portions of time; that the moon is 

. nearer to the earth, and performs her revolution in leſs 
time than any of the ſolar planets; not becauſe of the 
velocity of her motion, but by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
of her orbit; that her light is borrowed, and her 
eclipſes produced by the intervention of che ſhadow of 
the earth. 


Bur the Chaldean prieſts, in contemplating the 
beauty and harmony of the Solar Syſſem, ſeem ſoon 
to have. loſt ſight of the Great Author of Order and 
Excellence; or to have held the people in ignorance of - 
that Supreme Mover of the ſtupendous machine of the 
Univerſe, and to have repreſented the Heavenly Bodies 
as the Gods who govern the world *%; while they pre- 
tended to foretel the fates of men, and of kingdoms, 
by reading the aſpects of thoſe luminaries , Hence, 
"i from the unhappy conjunction of the aſtronomical © - 
i | ſcience with _prieſt-craft, Solar or Star-worſbip, and 
| | Fudicial Aſtrology, were propagated over the Eaſt in 
very ancient times, and paved the my we — 
and blind ſu ion. nid 


| Tuns ſubject I ſhall afterwards have e e to in- 

veſtigate, in tracing the progreſs of Polytheiſm. At 
preſent, we muſt take a view of the riſe . ber- wer 
of the Mine empire. | | 


1 i NUs, the reputed founder of that empire, and king 

of Aſfyria Proper, is ſaid to have extended his ſway 
from the Perſian gulf to the banks of the Tanais, and 

from the Indus to the Nile **. He began his ambi- 


38. Ibid. lib. ii. p. 217. 39. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 126, I17- 


49. 1d. ibid. ar Crefion, D,, 
5 a tious 
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tious career with the invaſion of Chalded, or the ancient rte 
kingdom of Babylon, which he ſubdued. ' Media and 


Amenia next ſubmitted to his arms. He appears to 
have been the firſt prince, who united the ſpirit of 
conqueſt with the ſcience of politics: for to him may 
reaſonably be aſcribed the diviſion of the Aſſyrian em- 
pire into provinces, and alſo the inſtitution of the three 


councils, and three tribunals, by which government 


was adminiſtered, and juſtice diſtributed, in ſubordi- 
nation to the will of the ſovereign “. | 


- SEMIRAMIs, the widow of Ninus, a woman of 
ade abilities, who aſſumed the ſupreme power 
during the minority of her ſon Ninyas, and ſwayed 
the ſceptre forty-two years, is reported to have ſhed 
new luſtre over that monarchy which her huſband 
had founded“. She viſited in perſon every part of 
her - extenſive dominions; built cities in various 
diſtricts of the Aſſyrian empire; cut roads through 
mountains, in order to facilitate intercourſe between 


contiguous provinces; traverſed Ægypt, and conquered. 


Ethiopia, if we may credit her hiſtorian . And 
having overawed the tributary princes, by the number 
and yalour of her troops, as well as by the yigour of 
her adminiſtration, ſhe was encouraged, we are told, 
to undertake the conqueſt of India; but failed in that 
grand enterpriſe, and with difficulty made her eſcape 
into Bactria, with the remains of her immenſe army“. 

42. 1d. ibid. 43. Strabo, lib, xvi. p. 745, et ſeq. 221 
44. Cteſias, ap. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. Diodorus informs us, that, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, Semiramis uſurped the Aſſyrian ſceptre 


during the life of her huſband, whom ſhe threw into priſon. Bib. 


lib. ii. p. 107, 108. 45. Cteſias, ap. Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. . 
46. Id ibid. I have forebore to relate the particulars of this expedi- 
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tion; Pecauſe the detail is too extrayagaut to entitle it to hiſtorical ere- 


dibility. Yet ought we not to conſider the exploits of Semiramis, or 
thoſe of Ninus, as mere fables. For we are aſſured that the Aſſyrians 
kept Chronicles, or records of public tranſaQions. (Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. 
Joſeph; cont. Apian. lib, i.) And theſe records Cteſias, who was phy- 
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— I. The kingdom of Bactria, which lay to the caſt of the 


Caſpian ſea, and on the confines of Afiatic Scythia, 
is faid to have been the laſt, and moſt arduous un 
of Ninus , 


To Semiramis s aſcribed the building of the walls of 
Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other magnificent 
works, which were ranked among the wonders of the 
ancient world**, She is believed to be the firſt woman 
that ever ſwayed a ſceptre; and the ability with which 
ſhe reigned, has induced Plato to maintain, "That 
*« omen, as well as men, ought to be intruſted with 
t the goyernment of ſtates, and the conduct of mili- 
te tary operations.“ But, admitting this poſition to be 
juſt, ſo far as it reſpeQs talents, the example of the 
Aſſyrian queen ſeems alſo to prove, what ſubſequent 
experience has ſeldom contradicted; © That women, in 
« exerciſing ſovereignty, loſe the virtues of their own 


fician to the younger Cyrus, and reſided long in high fayour at the 
Perſian court, ſeems to have examined; though he has furely exagge- 
rated many circumſtances, in order to excite the wonder of his readers, 
and give them lofty ideas of the power and grandeur of the Aſſyrian 
monarchs. Among ſuch exaggerations may be ranked the three mil- 
lion of "infantry, five hundred thouſand cavalry, and one Hundred 
houſand chariots of war, with which Semiramis is ſaid to have invaded 
India. (Cteſias, ubi ſup.) But the tradition of her Indian expedition is 
preſerved by all ancient hiſtorians and geographers; and, therefore, 
could not be omitted here. 

47. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 93, 94. 

48. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. et Strabo, lib. xvi. paſſin 

49- Plato de Repub. lib. v. To this opinion of Plato the honeſt 
Rollin oppoſes the reaſoning of Ariſtotle and Xenophon; who aſſert 
© That the Author of Nature, in giving different qualities of mind and 
body to the two ſexes, has marked out their different deſtinations :”* 
(Ariſtot. de Cura Rei Famil. lib. i. et Xenoph. de Atminift. Domeſt.) 
and juſtly concludes, © That woman is deſtined for the conduct of do- 
« meſtic affairs;” in the ſuperintendance of which, far from being de- 
graded, ſhe finds her moſt honourable ſtation, and exerciſes her proper 
empire; her brighteſt talents appearing to moſt advantage, under the 
veil of modeſty and obedience. Hiſt. Ancienne, tom. ii. chap. i. 


« ſex, 
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« ſex, without acquiring thoſe of ours.“ For unbridled LE 
ambition, and inordinate luſt, are the ſtrongeſt trat 


in the character of Semiramis; who ſunk the mother 
in the uſurping and aſpiring empreſs, and the matron 
in the vainglorious and inſatiable proſtitute; and who, 
in gratifying her paſſion for dominion, and her : appe- 
tite for ſenſual pleaſure, paid no regard to juſtice or 
humanity **, 


N1NYAs, who ſucceeded to the Affyrian ſeeptre on 
the death of his imperious mother, being a prince of a 
mild diſpoſition, employed himſelf in framing regula- 
tions for the ſecurity of his throne, and the conſer- 


vation of thoſe dominions which his parents had 


acquired. Having no turn for war or conqueſt, he 
did not command his troops in perſon, agreeable to the 
cuſtom of ancient kings; but, confining himſelf chiefly 
to his palace, committed the conduct of his armies to 
his moſt approved officers **, 


50. As her wars were undertaken without provocation, (Diod. Sicul. 
lib. ii. paſſim. ) they ſeem to have bern proſecuted with a ſanguinary ſpirit. 


Her amours were yet more atrocious. Her-cuſtom was, to ſingle ont 


one of the handſomſeſt men in her army; and when ſhe became tired 
of him, to order him to be put to death, and chooſe another to ſupply 
his place. (Ibid. lib. ii. p. 101.) A modern Semiramis, in the North 
of Europe, is known to have made love and war in a manner fo ſimilar, 
as to give ſome degree of credibility to the ſtory of the Aſſyrian queen, 
ſetting aſide other marks of reſemblance, —l1f, with the learned and 
ingenious Mr, Bryant, we were to ſubſtitute the Ninzvires for N- 
Nus, and the Samar for Semiramit; two branches of the family of 
Cavs, as he conjectures { New Syſtem of Ancient Mythol, vol. ii. p. 106, 
& ſeq.), this reaſoning would be altogether impertinent. But as Iam, 
determined to. follow the teſtimony of the moſt refpectable Greek and 
Roman hiſtorians, without regard to his ſyſtem of bero-annibilation, L 
have conſidered Ninus and Sertiiramis as real'perſons ; and as foch, have 
zeaſoned.on their ations. Some regard will however be due, in the 


courſe of chis 14 to Mr. Wn = —— oth, 


Worgure. .. .. 
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eg On this account, Ninyas has been accuſed of indo» 


2 — 


lence and effeminacy, though ſeemingly without rea- 
ſon. By ſeldom appearing in puhlic, he inſpired his 
people with more awe of his preſence ; and by de- 
volving che executive government upon others, he had 
more leiſure to attend to the affairs of the cabinet, 
and provide for the general intereſts of his empire. 
He accordingly framed, and carried into operation, 2 
ſyſtem of jealous policy, admirably calculated for pre- 
ſerving peace and tranquillity in a great monarchy. 
He ordered the governor of every province, to raiſe 
annually a certain number of men, for the ſupport of | 
his milita eſtabliſhment ; and the whole army, when 


completed, to be muſtered in the neighbourhood of 


his capital, where he appointed a commander in chief | 
over the troops of each nation **, At the cloſe of the 


year, the army was diſſolved; 3 and a new one, levied in 


the ſame manner, ſupplied its place ; the ſoldiers of 
the former being abſolved from cheir e oath, 
and permitted to return home 15-1 


H # 7 2 * 


No ſyſtem of FOR. policy could be better adapted 


than this to the ends propoſed by Ninyas, A numerous 


body of diſciplined men always under arms, and rudy to 


march to the moſt diſtant part of his dominions, enabled 
him ech to repel invaſion, ps. yell as keep. * 


| Thebes Gig, n 
prince that was not diſtinguiſhed by martial exploits, concluded Ninyas 
Mut himſelf up in his palace only to conceal his vices. (Diod. $teu). lib. 


ii. p. 108.) But this is a very unfair; inference.- If the ſecluded life'of 
Ninyas can be aſcribed ta any cauſe befide deſpotic policy, it may per- 
haps be ipppzed to the domeſtic habits which he had contraRed during 


_ the reign, of his mother Semiramis; 'whoſe. love of power made her 


retain the ſceptre afjer her ſon had.attained the age of manhood; and 
nr.. | 
NN e Gotta W 

_ n i 54. Id. ibid. 41 e 
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fobjects in obedience z while the annual change of the LETTER, 


troops, which compoſed that body, prevented the — 
officers und ſoldiers from leaguing together“ z and, 


F. rn ka 
CON 


Non was the attention of mal confined ſolely to. 


military regulations. He duly appointed able judges, 
and civil governors, for the ſeveral provinces of his 
empire and each goyernor was -obliged to repair, 
once 2 year, to Nineveh, and give an account of, his 
en rant 


Tus finie plan of government was wa purſued 
by che ſucceffors'of Ninyas **. And fo firmly was the 
Aﬀyrian empire eſtabliſne a, by this jealous policy, that 
it ſubfifted longer without being diſmembered, than | 
any great monarchy in the ancient world“, notwith- | 
ſtanding che indolent and laſcivious lives its ſovereigns | 
are ſaid to have led“. At length, however, the 


Medes, 
SS. Diod. Sicul. bi ſup... 56. Id. ibid. 2 
57 Nicol. Damaſc. ap. Valeſ. Except. 58. Diod. Sic. lib. ii p. x08. 
[59+ Herodotus affirms, that the Aſſyrian empire had ſubſiſted five 
hundred and twenty years, before any of the ſubje@ natiohs recovered) | 
their independency. (Herodot. lib. i. cap. xcv.) This chronology I have; — 
cheſen to follow, as more conſiſtent with probability than that of aux 
other ancient hiſtorian, Diodorus and Juſtin aſſign. a much longer 
duration to the Aſſyrian empire before the revolt of the Medes; and 
the want of the Aſſyrian Hiſtory of Herodotus, to which he frequently 
aNudes, has made theſe copiers of Cteſias be generally fallowed. 8 
60. Diod. Sieul. lib. ii. p. 108. Juſtin, lib. i. cap. ii. It i impoſſible 
to believe that Ninyas and his ſucceſſors were ſo diſſolute as they have 
been repreſented. For, as the preſident Goguet very judicioully re- 
marks, the Affyrian moyarchy could not have ſubſiſted unbroken by 
revolutions for ſo great a length of time, if the princes who governed 
it had been abandoned to debauchery, and ſunk in effeminacy. (Orig. 
des Loix, &c. par. ii. liv, i. chap. i.) We may therefore, preſume, 
that the cotitempt with which the ſucceſſors of Ninyas have beep 
treated by the Greek and Roman hiſtorians, who have ſcarcely conde- 
—— C4 ſcended 
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Medes, Ma es contending for liberty, threw. off 
the Aiiyron, yoke . Other nations followed their 
example **, The Babyloniaus xevolted . And the 
city of Babylon became the capital of an independent 


kingdom, under Nabonaffar *; ; the beginning of whoſe. 


reign forms the firſt æra in | Ptolemy's Aſtronomical 
Canon ; ; and, therefore, is ſuppoſed to be the firſt we 


can fix * EVR: in FIPS the line en 


hi 7. l > 
3 A . 9 4 — * 
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' THE * after chey had 3 "heir index. 
pendency, lived under the controul of their own laws, 
during a period of about forty years, in a ſtate of free. 


dom.**. But that freedom having degenerated inta 


anarchy, the Medien chiefs, in order to remove the 


miſeries under which the nation groancd, choſe, a king 
named Dejoces 56, who repreſſed the public diſorders, 
and founded the city of Ecbatana, abend 
ſeat of a new. and powerful monarchy. | bart 


# > v7 <3 9200 Fo ; ot * * ro 3 # : ' N 2 hy 
Ix this revolution, we 3 a fixiking inſtance) of the 


lender partitions between licentious liberty and deſpo- 


tiſm; but by no means a proof of the necellity of tegal 
authority, to give ſtability to government. Dejoces 
during the anarchy of the Medes, was diſtinguiſhed 
_— his countrymen, by his cler and regilarify, 4 


Ws to en ought to be aſcribed to the Fenn 
= with which they reigned; and that they owed this tranquillity to 

the political maxims of Ninyas; who, by confining himſelf to his 
palace, where he ſecretly moved all the wheels of government, was | 
revered by his people as à god. (Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 108.) Myſte⸗ 
rious obſcurity ſeems eſſential to the ſupport of deſpotiſm; and deſpo- \ 
tiſm, with religious veneration for the ſovereign, to the ſecure ruling of 4 
great empire; which is conſequently a great evil in the . of SY 
affairs, however mild the adminiſtration. 


. 
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61. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. xcv. 62. Id. bid. ' 
63. Diod. Sicul. lih. H. p. 111, e 
6s, Herodot. lib. i. cap. xcvi. | 66. Ibid, cap. xevili. _ 4 8 2825 
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of manners. Having caſt bio 96 upoy de throne, be Ern 
applied himfelf diligently to the redreſs-of grievances z Rn 
and being appointed judge of the diſtri to which he 

belonged, he approved hiraſelf worthy, of that high —— 
office, alike by the reQtitude of his, decifions and the» 
unvweatied diſcharge. of the duties aher 7; F 


Tux — other diftrifts, and at laſt the whole 
body of the Medes, except ſuch as lived by acts of vio- 
lence, looked up to Dejoces for juſtice, and reforted to 
his tribunal, Now ſecure of his object, he withdrew: 
himſelf from the ſeat of judicature 3j oppreſſed, is he 

ed, with the weight of buſineſs, e 705 

neceffity of attending to his Affairs“ 
univerſal alarm was ſpread. The public calamities 1. 
creaſed, when licentioufneſs had n6 longer any curb ;\ | 
and a national aflembly of the, Medes, ſecretly indy- | 
enced by the friends of Dejoces, inyetted. that arch 2. 2 
politician with regal power, as he. #9 effeQual, Nboca, 

remedy for the Gforders of anarchy'®, i _ Era 37. 


Tr aun & of ſovereignty that the 1 
ciſed, was to command his ſubjects to build him a pa- 
Jace; and che ſecond to found a ſtrong city; in the cen- 
tre of which his palace ſtood, and where he reigned en- 
compaſſed with battlements, and protected by guards de. 
Having thus provided for the ſecurity of his perſon, and 
the perpetuity of his power this jealous prince, aiming 
at deſpotic rule, became in a manner inviſible and inac- 
ceffible to his people. In order to inſpire them wick , 
more reſpect for his authority, none but his müde, 
tial miniſters were permitted to appear in his preſence 
It was ſolely from the heart of Ecbatana, from eee 
moſt eirele of his ſeven-walled capital, that Dejoces. by.” 


67. Herodot. lib. i l. 688, Thi. cap. nevi SO 
69. Herodotus, libe E cap.'xcviii. © * %. M. Aid. ces: * 
21. Nerodot. lib. i. cap. xcix, 72. Id. ibid. 

means 
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continued, however, to preſerve the eſteem of the Medes, 
by the impartial adminiſtration of | juſtice ; and, after 
maintaining his fway, with a ſteady hand, during a reign 
of fifty- three years, e e ee 
to his ſon, Phraortes. | 


- MEANWHILE the Afyrian empire, though broken 


Was not ſubverted. Nineveh was ſtill the metropolis 


of a powerful monarchy . With many proofs of this 
power we are furniſhed both in ſacred and civil hiſtory ; 
and with ſtrong preſumptions, that the ſeat of domi- 
nion was not affected by the revolt of the Medes and 
Babylonians, or the grandeur of the Aſſyrians thereby 
much obſcured, notwithſtanding what we are told by. 


| Diodorus and Juſtin, on the authority of Cteſias. 


| "Hznoporys, the father of civil hiſtory, confidently 
tells us, That Phraortes, king of the MAY not 
« ſatisfied with the abſolute foverei 

c which he aſſumed on the La er Le 


73. 2 e. hs A WR } 
world has afforded ſo much room for exaggeration-av that of Ecbatana. 
Herodotus, who appears to have ſeen it, ſays it was about thedige of 
the city of Athens; that iz was ſeated on the declivity of a hill, and cy+, 
compaſſed with ſcven walls of unequal height, and of a circular form, 
within the innermoſt circle of which the king's palace and treaſury ſtood. 
(Herodot. lib. i. cap. xcviii.) Polybius, who had certainly ſeen the Me- 
dian capital, but who lived full three hundred years later than Hero- 
dotus, and when the outer walls of Ecbatana ſeem to have been 
fallen to decay or thrown down, thus deſcribes it. This city ſtande. | 
ſays he, « on the north fide of Media. It was rep the woff ancient | 
times, the ſeat of the royal reſudenee, and ſeems in ſplendour and magnificencs 
to. have excteded all other cities. It is built on the declivity of the monitain- 
Orontes, and not incleſed xvith cv . But there is @ citadel in it, the forri | 
Seations of which are of wander, b. lib: x. iv.. 
. Rn 
moſt circle of the ancient city. Dang, 

en rer. 35, 36. NAA 
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„ made war upon th x Perſians,” and ( fir? reduced LETTER. 
< them under the ſway'* ; that with be 
8 J forces of, theſe. two nations, he ſubdued all the 
neighbouring countries, attacking one people after 
« another“; that, at length, he turned his arms 
« againſt the Aſſyrians;” and on © thoſe Aſſyrians who 
« 9 the city of Nineveh '? ; formerly the govern= 
ct ing people in Aſia, and _/till formidable, though deſert- 
« of by their confederates ;” ſo that, in this expedition, 
« Phraortes peri/hed with the greater part of his Ant. Ch. 
army.“ And to ſay nothing of the wars of the — 
Affyrians to the woe of the Euphrates, immediately u 514 
after the revolt of the Medes and Babylonians '* (the 
particulars of which I ſhall pfterward have occaſion to 
L relate from the Hebrew records), it appears from the 
agreement of ſacred "uftory with Ptolemy's Aftronomical 
Canon, that Eſarhaddon, or Affaradon, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Sennacherib, ſovereign of Aſſyria, had reunited 
the kingdom of Babylon to that ancient monarchy in 


the ſixty- ſeyenth year of the Nabonafſatean zra **. 


4 Tus glory of the Aſſyrian empire, however, after 
| this reunion, was of ſhort duration, notwithſtanding 
the defeat of the Medes. Cyaxares I. the ſon of Phra- 
ortes, a brave and warlike prince, having reſolved: to 
take vengeance upon the Aſſyrians for the death of 
his father, aſſembled his numerous and diſciplined 
forces, and marched i into the heart, of their country:; 


W al. cru. . defeated 

75. Herodot. lib. i. ap. cd; 76. I4. W. 77. Herodet. ubi fop. 

178. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. eñ. This event eder 
fecomd year of the reign of Phraortes. Id. ibid. 
4g. See 4 Kings, chap. WWI ix. and 2 Chron, chap. til. xxxili, 

© $0.”Compare 2 Kings, chap. xix. ver. 35, 36. and 2 Chron. chap. 
Mr Nen IT: with Ptolemy's Canon. Aftronem,. l 
St. Herodotus, Hb. i. cap. ciii. This venierible biflocian foys that | 
| Cyaxares had united under his ſtandard, when he invaded; Aſſyria, all 
. 2 Afi as br l. the r river Halys; and that he had 
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defeated the army that attempt to obſtruct his pro- 
greſs, and inveſted Ninevch*® Bur beldre he could 
make any impreſſion upon the fortifieations , he "was 
obliped bo faite the Geges in e W Yi hrs 
dominions againſt an irruption of the European Scy- 
thians**; who had entered Aſia under their king Ma- 
dyes, after having driven before them the Cimmeflans, 
from the Cherſoneſus ä now known by the 
name of the e 


Tuts is the firſt occaſion on which hiſtory makes 
mention of che Seythiansz whoſe mode of life, and man- 
ner of making wit, appear to have been nearly the 
ſame in all ages. Thoſe fierce barbarians broke, in 
a great battle, the power of the victorious Medes, and 
over- ran all the countries betweey' fie Caſpian ſea and 
coaſt of Syria. Of Upper Aſia they remained maſ- 
ters twenty»cight years; and ſo long did they con- 


greatly improved their military-difeipline," by forming theai into Gf. 


tinct bodies of ſpearmen, cavalry, and archers; (Herodot. ubi fup.) ' 
they having been accuſtomed, before his reign, to join battle in a'con- 


Fuſed manner. (Id. ibid.) Theſe circumſtknees ſufficiently account for 


his victory over the Aſſyrians; and for the ſuture ſucceſs of his | 


which I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to relate. 82. Id. ibid. 
'83. The fortifications of Nineveh, according to Diodorus Siculus, the 
only author who deſcribes them, were of amazing ſtvength; the walls 
being one hundred ſeet high, and ſo thick that three carriages might 
drive abreaſt upon them; ang the towers, with which they were flanked, 
two hundred feet in height, (Diod. Sicul. lh. ii. p. 92.) Whence Dio- 
dorus had his information, he has not told us. 
84. Herodotus, lib. i. cap..ciii, N | 
Sz. Id. ibid. et ſeq. The Cimmerians, an ee 10 terrible | 
than the Scythian horde that had expelled them, directed their courſe 
to the weſt, along the coaſt of the Euxine ſea; over-ran- Aſia Minor, 
and pillaged the kingdom of Lydia, (Herodotus, . lib. i. cap. vi. xv.) 
The citadel 6f Sardis alone withſtood. their fury, Herodot. Ab.! i. cap · xx. 
86. See Gibbons F. of the Decline and Fall 75 the Roman ene 
chap. xxvi. Axxiv. 


"Ip Ry 1 i cap. vent. | 85 Ibid. ib. þ. caps wit 
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tinue to ravage with thr inroads d melt etal Pro- 
vinces of Aka®,” K (ale 
Wile ings oth Hind los t arch bo ben de gel 


*"Dbatks this period of ala Gn S0 in 


which barbarian force reigned triumphant, and hen 


| iro cities only can be ſuppoſed: to. have reſiſted 

of . the ferocious imwaders, Nabopollaſſar, 
yiceroy of Babylon, revolted from Chyniladan, em- 
peror of Afſyria, and aſſumed independent fove- 
reignty . He had been encouraged in his rebel- 


lion. by the haftile Cyaxares, who ſtill meditated the 
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deſtruction of Nineveh :. And no, ſooner. did che 


king of the Medes find himſclf freed from the. do- 
mination of the Scythians, whoſe chieftains he had 
invited to a feaſt, and lain while drunk**;z and from 
a war in which ſome. Scythian fugitives involved 


him with Alyattes, king of Lydia, that laſted: five . 


years o, than he renewed hoſtilities againſt Afyria%, 


. CYAXARES again entered that rich country, in edn- 
junction with Nabocolaſſar, or Nebuchadnezgar, king 
of Babylon, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Nabopollaſſarʒ 
and theſe two powerful monarchs, who were knit in 
cloſe alliance, finally ſubverted the empire or” fe eſt 


' $9. 1d. ibid. 90, Alex. Polyhilt. ap. Opel Clrongreph, 5 110. 
- 91. Id. ibid. . 92. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. cvi. | 
93. Herodot. lib. i. cap. Ixxiv. That war was termivated in conſe- 
quence of a ſolar eclipſe, which had been predicted by Thales the Mi- 


| lefian; (Id. ibid.) who to his own natural ſagacity had added the learn- 


ing of Egypt. When the Medes and Lydians had joined battle, in 


te ſixth campaign, ſays Herodotus, the day was ſuddenly changed 


into night; an appearance which ſo affected them, that they deſiſted 
from action. (Herodot. ubi ſap.) A ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities took place; 
and peace was concluded between the contending monarchs, _ 
the mediation of the kings of Babylon and Cilicia. (14. ibid.) This 


| peace was ratified with the oath of the contracting parties; and, as a 


farther tie, Alyattes gave his daughter Aryenis, in marriage to Aſty- 


W ITY ge hel 
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PARTE” Afyrians**.”;. Nineyeh, the muse 
Ant. Cl Ch, Cient people, was utterlydeſtro 
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tal of this au 

the remain · 
ing provinces of their monarchy — 1 ſhall afterward 
have occaſion to relate) were divided pepwoes oy * 
of Media and Babylon. 


Tux taking of Nineveh, WIDE is 4 
greateſt events in the hiſtory of ancient nations; but 
we are left totally in the dark by hiſtorians, boch civil 
and ſacred, in regard to the circumſtances with which 
it was attended. The prophet Nahum is the only 


writer that has entered into particulars on the ſubjeQ: 


and as he is ſuppoſed to have been divinely inſpired, if 


be had not the advantage of hiſtorical information (for 


ecclaſiaſtical writers have not been able to fix the time 


when he lived), I ſhall copy the moſt marking ſtrokes i in 


his ſublime deſcription z which gives us a very high 


idea of the grandeur of r of the - 


power of the Medes. 


4 Woe to the bloody city !”—exclaims the ploplier * 


As becauſe of the mulitude of the whoredoms of the 


« well-favoured harlot, the miſtreſs of witcherafts 5 
e that. ſelleth nations through her whoredoms, and 


« royal families through her witcherafts. Keep watch! 
% make thy loins ſtrong, fortify thy power mightily; 
« for he that daſheth in pieces is come. up before thy 
« face. The ſhield of his warriors is made red, the 


95. Compare Herodotus, lib. i. cap. evi. with Alex. Polyhiſt, ap. 
Syncel. Chronograph. p. I 10. et ap. Euſeb. Chronicon. p. 46. Herodotus 
declines entering into the particulars of this expedition, ſaying he ſhall. 


have occaſion to relate them in another place; (Herodot. ubi ſup.) 
alluding no doubt to the hiſtory of Aſſyria, which he propoſed to 
write. But he obſerves, that the Medes conquered all the Aſſyrian 
territories, except what belonged to the king of Babylon. (Id. ibid;) 
We have, therefore, great reaſon to believe, independent of the autho- 


rity of Polyhiſtor, that Cyaxares and Nabocolaſſar were joint adven ; 


turers in this enterprize, and that Nineveh was taken immediately after 


L the cloſe of the Lydian war. 96. Strabo, Lb, xvi. init. 
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valiant arg; in ſcarlet. Behold, thy people in the 


« midſt of thee-are omen eee 


'« ſhall be ſet wide open unto thine. enemies; the fire 
-*. ſhall devpur thy bars. I hear the noiſe of a whips 
and the noiſe of the rattling of the | wheels, af the 
-# prancing of horſes, and of the jumping of chariots: 
4 they rage like a tempeſt, in the ſtreets ; they blaze 
like torches z they run like lightnings ! The horſe» 
man lifteth up both the bright ſword and the glit- 
* tering ſpear ; there is a multitude ſlain, yet no end 
-< of the ſlaughter; they ſtumble upon the corpſes, be- 
& cauſe of their great number i The victors take the 
& ſpoil of ſilver, they take the ſpoil of gold: the ſtore 
« is beyond computation ; and above all, the ſpoil of 
ſplendid. and rich furniture. Ninevch is empty, de- 
« ſolate, and waſte Where is the dwelling of the 
lions, and the feeding - place of the young lions ?— 
There the lion, even the old lion walked, and the 
* lion's whelp, and none made them afraid. The lion 
| 2 tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 

«ſtrangled for his lioneſſes; and filled his holes with 

« prey, and his dens with ravine. Nineveh, which was 
« eſtabliſhed of old, is like a pool of water. Her 
« princes were as the locuſts, and her captains as the 
4 great graſshoppers, which encamp in the hedges. 
e during the cool of the morning ; but, when the ſun 
* ariſeth, they fly away, and their place is not known. 
Thy ſhepherds ſlumber, O king of Afyria! thy no- 
.« bles dwell in the duſt : thy people are ſcattered upon 
che mountains, 60: ONS O's 7 


eros ct HisronY of over to the Fg 1 
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"BEFORE the foundation of the Aſſyrian empire, 
Egypt was 2 populous LI GOAT 


* 97. i iii. paſſim, 


a regu- 


* 


AE n ron or | 


8 of 16s lll o. Fattened 4 b the annual 
overflowing of the waters of the Nile (which pre- 
pures the land for the reception of the feed with 
Egypt, extending from the mountains of Mthiopia to 
che Mediterranean fea, and from the deſerts of Arabia 


do thoſe of Libya, furniſhed food for man in profuſon. 


There the tropical plants thrive, with many of thoſe 


more commonly found in colder” climates; and there 
all kinds of grain, em e er 8 win 
n ner eh 17 S017 


2 2x A keck io Nig TT 4 by 4 the 
Weial principle muſt quickly: have ripened; and 


o 2-28 
} ; 


the mutual wants of men aſſembled in ſociety, and 


their mutual deſire of multiplying the accommodations 


of life, and of guarding /againit the ovils Tnſcpitrable 


Wen ecttabity: would ſoon give birth to all che ufeful, | 
and even to many of the ornamental arts. Ack. 


ences intimately cbnnected with the arts, it may be 


W would en dete der de 3s 5h Boy 


+ hw hs xxxvii. a r Hetk- 
dot. lib. ii. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i. paſſim. Ses alſb Dr. Warburton's BI. 
vine Legation.of Meſes, boak iv. ſect. i.— iv. et auck. cit. . 

99. © The countries on the Tigris and the Nile,” ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, 
& being exceeding fertile, were firſt frequented by mankind, and ff grew . 
4 into King. (Chron. of Ancient Kingdoms asses, p. x60.) In proof 
of this great — oor 64-27 
and Pliny, lib. xxi. cap. xv. | 


-. X00. Idem. ibid. This fine-country, about nb ntiesin hath, 


and near three hundred at its greateſt breadth, is divided by geographers 
into Higher, Lower, and Middle Rgypt. Of theſe diviſions, I ſhall af- 
terward have occaſion to ſpeak. I ſhall therefore only here remark, that 
Higher Rgypt, in ancient times, was generally known by the name of 
Thebaiz; and that the whole three diviſions lie between the tirepty- 
ỹ. wwWeSeWoWo 10d gee xr aid 


ws ! <4 A 
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did. But the lelentes moſt ſucceſsfully Wb in LETTER - 
Egypt, were thoſe of government and legiſlation. And 2 7 


fortimate is it for us, in treating of the affairs of this 
venerable Country, that, although left In a great mea- 
ſure ignorant of the hiſtory of the old Egyptian mo- 
narchs, we are amply furniſhed with information rela- 


tive to the 1'* Wonder. non” ron ag over 4 


9 LR. - 


MENes, the firſt ſole monarch of Ægypt vn, and the 
firſt legiſlator who regulated ap- worſhip, and 
gave written laws to the Ægyptians *, appears to have 
been an adept in the ſcience of n nature. In 
order to procure implicit ſubmiſſion to his laws, he 
pretended they were delivered to him, for the good of 
the people, by the God Hermes ; and on purpoſe to 
reſtrain the wanderings of carnal appetite, and give 
ſtability to the amorous paſſion, he inſtituted the Law 
of Marriage, and «YET at gs union under the 
fanCtion of the alta. 


Tur law, my Lord, ſuggeſts to us a curious a bed 
of diſquiſition: the original connexion between the 
ſexes; FFA 


remarks. - 


R xor. ME es HR OO? cap. iv.) was the firſt 


Sortal that reigned in Egypt ; for the Mgyptians vainly exhibited a 


genealogy of immortal princes, ſuppoſed originally to have ruled over 
them, and whom they afterward worſhipped as Gods : (Herodot. lib. ii, 
cap. cxliv. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. init.) and all ancient chronologers agree, 

that Menes, or Menas, was the d fovercign that excreifed Samankea 
over the whole land of Agypt. Nor were his territories very ex- 
tenſive ; for, if we may believe the report of the Agyptian prieſts, 
all Lower Zgypt was then a moraſs, (Herodot. lib. li. cap. iv ) and 
the greater part of it entirely covered by the waters of the ſea, Id. ibid, 


- 202. Diod. Sicul. Hb. i. p. $4. edit. ubi cit, 703. 1d. ibid, 


104 Palzph. ap. Clem. Alex. p. 45. "Svidas, voc. "HqaiFor N . 
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THE HIS TORT Or 
Tux reſpect paid by all ancient nations to the me- 


— mory of the inſtitutors of the law of marriage, and the 


* 


ſolemn rites with which the nuptial ceremony is ac- 
companied, have led to a popular opinion, that the in- 
tercourſe between the ſexes, in the human ſpecies, 
was originally promiſcuous, like that of grazing cat- 
tle. Hence the well known compariſon / of Horace, 
ut in grege taurus s; which * be thus para- 
phraſed : 


With women men, like bills among the herd 
« Roving at large, indulged venereal acta 
« As luſt incited.“ 


Bor this repreſentation, Aa ſtate of 
nature a ſtate of proſtitution, is equally contradicted 
by reaſon and experience. As man is by nature 2 
herding, he is alſo a pairing animal. He ſingles out 
ane woman from a multitude of others, where fuch an 
opportunity of choice is offered: he endeavours to win 
her regard by courtfhip and kind offices; and he has 
little ſatisfaction in her arms, unlefs when convinced 
that he gives, as well as receives pleaſure, in the con- 
jugal embrace ***. - Nor is he diſpoſed to abandon her 
during her pregnancy, or in the time of child-birth ; 
but is happy in propagating his ſpecies, and prides 
himſelf in multiplying his own likeneſs, and that of the 
partner of his affections. In a word, as the afi/ance 
of both parents is neceſſary to the rearing of the human. 
offspring, condemned to a long and helpleſs infancy, 
Nature, in order to accompliſh her purpoſe, has en- 


dowed both with that n attachment . Lov * N 


1-205. Catirar, lib. L. ſat. iii. ver. At 


—— ——— obſerves the philofophic 
Shafteſbury, there would be hardly any, even of the grofſer ſort of ma- 


* tind, who would not perceive their remaining pleaſure to be of ſmall 
"WHINE" RI e Ae Raga 
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es which che race "muſt have become ertinel. LETTER. 


. r 1 " , 
5 univerſal among OL! | 


Boer. although the aglon of FR foxes Jn » firmed by 
ine in the ſavage ſtatg, the ſacred matrimonial tie 
nevertheleſs neceffary, for the preſervation. of order 
in ſociety. As ciyil and criminal laws, reſpecting pro- 
perty and perſonal ſafety, are required to reſtrain the 
exceſſes of the ſelſiſh and iraſcible paſſions; to fortify 
not to create the ſenſe of juſtice, or the ſentiment of 
humanity in like manner, the laws concerning mar- | 
rage; and the, connexion, between the ſexes, are requi- 
be to. curb the irregularities of libidinous defire, and 
the intemperance of the ſexual paſſion; which, in pro- 
to the increaſe of luxury, become prurient and 
variable. Hence the wiſdom of the Ægyptian legiſ- 
laor, in confining one man to one woman, agreeable 
to the intention of nature h 


"tar ING thus diſcovered the origin #3 marriage, 


and the policy bf ſuch an inſtitution, let us inquire 
ter the riſe of civil government. 


Fs | 


As the firſt ſecial connexion is that of M Bene and 
46; Ves the firſt civil OY, is Gat of a 1 . 


Over 


100. Hiſt. Gai, re . 

the authors there cited. If the narration of any traveller, or navigator 

_ ſeems to contradict this opinion, it will generally be found ſapported 

by tome other more worthy of credit. The ſubje& is ſet in a juſt 
nete by pr. Robertſon. Hif. of America, book iv. 4 

108. Herodotus pointedly afferts, (lib. i, e) 4 th 

| Fgyptiatis, like the Greeks, had only one wife, Now the law of mar- 

Hage, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, was brought from Ægypt into 

Greece where it was univerſally eſtabliſhed upon Zgyptian princi- 

ples, and according to the practice. of an Ægyptian colony. Yet Dio« 

dorus Siculus tells us, (lb. i. 5. 72.) "Feat ibaa 

f 2 confined 
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PART . over his family. Nature, therefore, points us to Fl 


triarchal rule, as the original government among 


men. For although à father has no natural right to 


govern his ſons, after they have attained the years of 


manhood, they will find it neceſſary to recur to ſome 


perfor for the arbitration of their common differences. | 
And who is ſo likely to be choſen for that purpoſe, as 
their common parent They have been habituated i 


infancy,” to ſubmit to his authority: he has ſettled 


their boyiſh diſputes; and they have wondered at the 
ſtrength of his underſtanding, while their own wag 
weak. Early impreſſions are not eaſily eradicated. 
His counſel is ſought; and to him they are led to ap- 
peal, not only from a perſuaſion of his ſuperior wiſdom, 
but from a conviction that his 'decifions will dc July. 
becauſe he is equally concerned in the welfare of all. 
To him, as their common head, his offspring look up ; 
and he exerciſes, during life, the n office of 2 


vernor and judge. 


Tur farther progreſs of government, it is not more 
dimcult to trace. Families naturally grew into tribes; | 
held together by common conſanguinity 3 ; and of 
which the head of the eldeſt family, in each wibe, 
was revered as chief. When expoſed to danger from 
foreign enemies, or induced by conſiderations. of 
mutual advantage, two or more tribes united into 


conſined to one wife, and that the laity might take as many wives a 
they pleaſed. But if ſuch a cuſtom. prevailed in Ægypt, in the days of 


Diodorus, it muſt have been introduced after the final conqueſt of that 


kingdom by the Perſians, among whom a plurality of wivey was tole - 
rated, For Herodotus was too well acquainted with the manners of 
the Xgyptians, among whom he had long reſided, to be miſtaken in 
ſuch a materia] circumſtance; conſequently, men of all orders, in 
Egypt, had only «ne with in his time. Nor could the Zgyptians, in 
more early times, have communicated to.the Greeks a law or cuſtom, 
wick was not 1 * and 8 


2 10 * 3 
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one body, and compoſed a nation or flate. Tn the LETTER. 
gew community, which. generally formed a kind of 
raide republic, ſome man of ſuperior ſagacity in chad, 
or ſuperior. proweſs in war, never failed to acquire the 
aſcendant; and when thoſe qualities happened to de 
combined in the ſame 1 3s was not only intruſted 
wick the command of the forces of the ſtate, but took 
the lead in all public deliberations. With or without 
the forms of election, he was conſtituted chief magif- 
erate; and captain- general for life. A portion of che 
reſpect for the father was neceſſarily transferred to the 
fon. He uſually poſſefled the ſame elevated itation 5. 
With office, wealth and influence accumulated, and 
chief magiſtracy became hereditar Thus was one 
. family raiſed above e and e ad A 
ſounded." e 


"Wuzn lake: was eſtabliſhed.in . or by 
what means Menes acquired the ſovereignty of that an- 
cient kingdom, hiſtory has not informed us: nor do we 

; know with any degree of certainty, the age in which 
he reigned t. We are only told, that beſide impoſ- 
ing upon the Ægyptians the reſtraints of Jaw, and the 
offices of religion ***, he diverted the courſe of the 
* which * hitherto waſhed the foot of the landy 

64 07) hp moun- 


109. Vid. Polyb ib. vi. Excerpt. i, + abt line.” 
found politician, « not only confirm theſe leaders in the 'poſſeflio of 
the powers to which they have been exalted, but preſerve it to their 
children; being perſuaded that thoſe, who have received their birth 
_ * and education from illuſtrious parents will reſemble them.” Id. ibid. 

110. Polyb. ubi ſup. I. The reign of Menes is com- 
monly placed by modern chronologers about 22co years before the 
Chriſtian ara. But the Agyptian chronology, until the reign of 
Pſammitichus, is a mere chaos; and all attempts to clucidate it have 
hitherto proved fruitleſs. 

113. It was reſerned for modern ſcepticiſm to call- in queſtion the 
neceſſary connexion between r religion and government, and the ſalutary 
influence of the former upon moral conduct. All ancient legiſlators 
imerwove religion with their civil and political inſtitutions; and the 


P32: philo- N 
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happened the irruption of the Eaſtern, or Arabian 
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mountains on the frontiers, of Libya! ; fo! 
Memphis, within the former bed of the river; 
built the e temple of V ulcan, i in that, city." * 

Tus hiſtory of Egypt, from the. reign of Mena 4 
chat of Seſoſtris, is inyolyed in imponetrable obſcurity. 


During this long, and dark period, is ſuppoſed to, have 


herdſmen, Urxsoys, or K;ng-paſtors 3 an event which, 
has afforded modern antiquarians and chronologers, 


phllatophirs veciliwinahd K. F hs true baſis of legiſlatic neg Brea 
— fi be of Kine: Wovemtion, yer drfeotfhey SA t 

this we have a remarkable inſtance, in the famous fragment of the 
atheiſtical Critias. ' < When the laws had reſtrained an open violation, 
« of right, ſays he, 4 ſet rp on cm yn wel 


« others. And then it was, as 1 ſuppoſe, ſome cunning politician, w 
« yerſed in the knowledge of mankind, counterworked this deſign, b 
* the invention of a principle that would bold wicked men" in awe; eyen 
« when about to ſay; or think, or act i/tin private. And this was to 
« bring in the belief of 4 God; whom he taught to be immortal, of in- 
4 finite knowledge, and of a nature tranſcendently WF 12 
« God, he told them, could bear and ſer every thing faid and 
« mortals here below; nor could the 5 conception kr, 
vic ledugſi he concealed from W 
« very eſſence. 
ln order to add terror to reverence for the Gods,” proceeds e 
« our politician ſaid they inhabited that place, where ſwift cotruſcationt 
* of enkindled meteors, accompanied with horrid burſts of thunder, 
run through the ſtarry vaults of heaven; the beautiful fret-work of 
* that wiſe old architect Time ! where the conſoviated troop of ſhining 
« orbs perſorm their regular and benignant revolutions, whence 
* refreſhing; ſhowers deſcend to ſaturate the thirſty earth. Such was 
* 'the habitation he aſſigned to the Gods; a place moſt proper for the 
« diſcharge of their function and ſuch the ferrore he employed to re- 


« preſs ſecret miſchief, ſtifle diſorder in the ſeeds, give laws fair play, | 


* and introduce” Religion, ſo nectſary'to the Map: * Frag. Critias, ap. 
Sext. Emperic. Aduerſ. Phyſ. cap. ix. ſect. liv. 

11g. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. xc. 14. Id. ibid. This temple, 
adorned with porticos and ſtatues, by the piety and munificence of 
ſucceeding monarchs, as we ſhall have occafion to ſee, was the moſt 
ſuperb monument of ſuperſtition in Egypt; gn lib. ü. paſſim. Y 
PONY left us no deſcription of it. 


* , £ * 
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2:5 great field for ſpeculation and conjeCture: / "Theſe LE 
rude invaders are ſaid to have conquered af-Lower 
and Middle Koypy) 10 bree eaablihet ili ons, 
nion at Memphis, and to have maintained it with an 
iron ſceptre for two hundred and fifty-nine years ; 
after which, their power being broken by a king of 
Thebaie, or Higher Egypt, they retired, according to 
treaty, with their families and goods, and ſettled in 
the country afterwards, known by the name of Paleſ- 
tins) Where cher bent the city of Jenifer 1." | 


Zur chis e ee e the 6 Ae 
vas has been waſted; I ſhall forbear to rank 
among the revolutions of aneient Ægypt; not merely 
becauſe no notice is taken of it by Herodotus or Dio- 
dorus, but becauſe the paſſage in which it is. related 
ſaid to be extracted from Manetho) bears ſtrong marks 
of forgery. - That paſſage is profeſſedly quoted by Jo- 
ſephus to ſhew the antiquity of his own nation, and 
obviouſly. to induce a. belief, that the King paſtors 
were the Iſraelites. He declares he tranſcribed it faith- 
fully-from the Egyptian hiſtorian ; but it is impoſſible 
to give him credit for his aſſertion. For the 2 
Manetho not only ſays, that the King-paſtors,/ after 
their departure from Ægypt, took poſſeſſion of Paleſ- 
tine; but, in order to render the ſtory more applica- 
ble to the ancient countrymen of the Jewiſh, hiſtorian, 
he obſerves, that in books of great authority he finds 
theſe people diſtinguiſhed by the name of Captive Pa- 
tors. Admitting the extract, however, to be ge- 
nuine, notwithſtanding theſe indications of its being 
denn, it can but be aonlidereds at beſt, 2 


ns the Jabet diction, eee — Ghiwns; 
Bryant, &c. 116. rg der W I: 
117. Id. ibid. 118. Maneth, ap. Joſeph. ubiſup, | "A 
| hs ' * 8 
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PART I.” lous-nccqunt of the deſcent, ſojourning, andi: e#odus-'of 
the Iſraelites; which your lordſhip will find very mad 
OO 2 in the books of Moſes **?. s. 


Ii * rac period, e Menues and Sefofs 
tris, are placed the reigns of. five kings, whoſe names 
were famous in antiquity; Buſigis II. men U- 
choreus, Agyptus, and Mœris. 4177 


2 U. the eighth in deſcent 1 the firſt af 
that name (commonly repreſented as a cruel tyrant), is 
ſaid to have built, or much enlarged, the celebrated 
Egyptian Thebes *** z the chief city. in Higher Ægypt, 
and the ſeat of the firſt Ægyptian monarchs ; which - 
was one hundred and forty ſtadia, or ſeventeen miles . 


119. See 69, chap. xl. et ſeq. Exodur, paſſim. Conformable to 
the writings of the ſacred hiſtorian, Diodorus affirms, That Zgypt 
had never been conquered, unleſs by the Athiopians, before it ſub, 
mitted to the Perſian power; (Biblinth, lib. i. p. 41. edit. ubi cit.) 
and his teſtimony i is corroborated by the narrative of Herodptus, (üb. 
ir li palſim.)'-1 am ſenfible Mr. Bryant / Aralyfr of Anditnt Mytho» | 
14g, vol; iii) endeavours to throw new light upon this fubjeQ 5 and by 
chat, in coaſequence'of his theory of deriving all learning and civie | 
lity from the Cutbites, he places the Invaſion of the King-paſtors before 
the foundation of the Egyptian monarchy ; makes them the byild- 
cis of the pyramids, the raifers of the obeliſks, and of all the other 
magnificent works in ancient Ægypt. But this theory is as romantic as 
that of Gale; { Court of the Gentiles, vol. i. ii. paſſim.) who attempts 
to prove, that the A gyptians borrowed all their arts, learning, and 
even their religion, from the Iſraelites! 

T1320. Died: Sicul. lib. i. p. 43. The ſame hiftorian had before ſaid, 
that the founding of this city was aſcribed to Ofiris, the tutelary god, 
and ong of the fabulous monarchs of the Xgyptians ; but that, on this 
ſubjeR, not only Grecian authors, but the Rgyptian prieſts themfelvey 
were divided. (Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 14.) In a word, the founder of 
Thebes was ſo utterly unknown, that his name had-not been diſtinctly 
preſerved even by tradition. Diodorus afterwards inſinuates, (p. 79), 
that the Ægyptians never had any king named Bufris,' Such is the 
uncertainty of this portion of hiſtory !—Yet he tells us, in a ſybſc- 

. qnent bock (lib. iv. p. 225), that Hercules, after he had killed An- 1 
$44, Vent into Egypt, und 5 1 tyrant Bufiris, 2 


ng 


 ANCTENT/EUROPE. 
and à half in circuit . That ancient capital, called LETTER. 


latterly Dioſpolis, or © the city of Jupiter," was diſtin- —. 


guiſhed in early times, for wealth and power, beyond 
all others known to the Greeks ***. And its ruins, 
and hieroglyphical inſcriptions, continued long to at- 
teſt its former greatneſs In Thebes ſtood four 
temples of fingular beauty, and aſtoniſhing  magni> 
tude ***; one of NN IO Te 
a in eircumference . © ; 


Bur of all the ſtructures at Thebes, or in its neigb- 
bourlipod, where the ruins of many grand buildings 
are ſtill ods! frony the: watt ba wee: 
leum of Oſymandes Thie king:is reported to have 
been a mighty warrior /. To his exploits, however, 
as embelliſhed by Egyptian vanity, no credit can be 
given : nor can we admit the deſcription of his monu- 
ment, as tranſcribed by Diodorus from Hecatizus, 
among the number of hiſtorical facts We might 
as well ingraft into the page of hiſtory, what is co- 
pied by the ſame hiſtorian from OCteſias, concerning 
the wonderful works of Semiramis ; to which 
thoſe , n 3 7 78 2750 a agony oped 
blance *2?,- 


. Ucno- 


SY WY 

121. 14. bid. e eee 1 hes 
I always mean Znglifs miles ; and, in like manner, of all lang mes- 
ſures common to modern nations, unleſs hen particularly expreſſed. 
122. Homer's Nias, lib. ix. ver. 381. 33. Strabo, Gm: lib. 
Avi. p. $15, 816. Tacit, Anne, lib, il. cap. lx. 124. Diod. 
Sicul. lib, j. p. 43. 125. Id. ib. 126. Diod. Sic. lib. i. 
p. 44- 127, Id, u. 328, Hecataus, ap. Diod. Sic. 
lib. i. p. 44, 48, 46 _ 129 · Cteſigs, ap, Piod. Sicul. lib, il. p. 97, 
98, 99, et ſeq. + 130, Compare Hecatzus and Cteſias, ubi ſupra. 
The circle of gold, one cubit thick, and ſixty-five cubits in circum» 
ference, with which the tomb of Oſymandes is ſaid to have been 
ſurrounded, is ſurely as little credible as the ſmoothing pf the rocky | 
OS WOO — 8 


- 
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PHE HISTORY) OP 
. 'DUenonpus the eighth deſcendant fram Otymandes, 


" ts fad by Diadorus to. have built Memphis a:; which, 


v I have related on the credit of Herodotus, was found- 
od by Menes, That Uchoreus gave to this city the form 
in which it afterward appeared, and-the-magnificence 
that made it thencefotth become the ſeat of the Ægyp- 
tian monarehy , for which its ſituation was favour- 
able, may be well believed ; and that circumſtarice oo- 
caſioned the gradual decline of Thebes . 


„ MzMPH14- was ſeated on tlie weſterri fide of che 
Nile , twenty-twe miles above the place, where 
that river divides itſelf into two great branches which | 
form the Dea ; ſo called from its triangular fgure; 

or reſemblance to the fourth letter in the Greek alpha. 


bat, ee, eee eee eee 


Lower Egypt. This city, one hamired- and fifty _ 
ſtadia , or about nineteen miles in' circumference, 
way ſecured on the ſouth-fide by a ſtrong rampart , 
which ſerved both for a dyke againſt: the inundations 


e che Nile, and a bulwark to defend in, in caſe of the 


approach of an enemy. On all other ſides, it was 
fortißed not only with, walls, but by a large and deep 
moat ; which being, at all times, filled with water 
from the river, rendered the city in a manner impreg- 


| nable * baren e was ee papers as = 


preſented the figure of Semiramis, attended by two hundred el her 
guards; (id: ibid.) to ſay nothing of the ſci ured and painted 
leries,”by a people yet ignorant of the arts deſign, that exhibited 
the fabulous conqueſt of Bactria by Ofymandes, and the Ubrary, form- 
ed before any books had been written. £) 

131. Diod: Sicul. lib. i. p. 46. 2 1 I. lib. i. p. 47% 
133. Id. ibid. 134. Herodotus, Ib. ii. cap cit. 135. Strabo, 


wb. xvii. p. 87. 136 ld. ibid. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i. P. 46. 


137. Diod. Strul. Ib. i. p. 29, 30. 3 wid. lib. 5. p. 46. 
139. Id. ibid. 140. Diod. Sicul. Bb. 3. p. 46. | 141. 1d. 
a 144, l. 4. 3 
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ANCIENT EUROPR | Wy, 
hey ofthe il, and th cap . ere ill hy TI, 
PUNE of Alexandria. es 


"Five miles 1 of e 00d figad the 


three famo ramids,- ox quadrangular towers 
filled the 92 ur vt eich akon, and 58 
Nn to excite the wonder of modern travellers . 
ky enſe maſſes, which appear to haye been ins 
un; ſepulchral monyments, are built with ſtones 
of an enormous ſize piled upon one another in regular 
rows“ and ſo hard, and firmly compacted i, that 
they hs withſtood the ravages. of time, the revolu- 
tions of empires, and the force of the elements, for 
almoſt three chqufand years **. The reputed founders 
: een enn 
f dec A, 


"Tas reien w 3 1s ob lh KL = le by 
the flight of his brother ,Danaug **? ; whoſe. voyage 
into Greece with his daughters," forms a drr 

1 
ien Did. Suh ub fp. x Sid, 1d. nip oy r 
14% Strabo, lid, wil. p. 836. 1 
145. Tbe firſt, and largeſt dena le wer ue bunten foot bf 
perpendicular height ; i hundred and fitry feet fquare at the baſe, 
and ſixteen at the top. (Goguet, d Orig. des Arti, &c. et au; cit. 
The ſecond pyramid, according to Greaves, is of the fame dimen- 
fions with the firſt; but he did not meaſure it, and all other travel - 
lers agree that it is ſmaller, The thürd pyramid is three hundred feet 
n the bale, e e kigh” with the to kt, 
Greaves Pyramidographia, paſſim. 
146. Herodot. ld. is. cap. cxzi. en. Maillet, Deſeript. de PEgypte, 
p. 244—263. Edit, Paris, 1735. © 147. —_— | 
lib. xvii. p. 806. 

| 248. When the Egyptian pyramids. were built is not 
known; but, from the beer 
be nearly F 
above two thouſand two hundred years ago. 

149. Apollodorus, lib. ii. p. 62. Died. Sicul. liv. v. p. 39% 

an Ha Lb. i cap. caxnil. 


4 


TRE HIS TOR T Of 


_ PARTI eta in the hiſtory of Peloponneſus, as 1 ſhall have os 


ths ys. 


— cafion to notice :. Egyptus, renowned for ke 


Juſtice and beneficence, had the honour of giving 
to the venerable country over which he ruled the * 
1 of  £gypt ***, by E N 


. 


Tuxlvx reigns after that of Zgyptus, Meeris 18 
Myris was raiſed to the throne 153 He built the 
grand portico on the north- de of Vulcan's temple at 
Memphis ; and is faid to have formed the vaſt lake 
that bore his name 35. This Lake is commonly ranked 
among the extraordinary works of the ancient X#gyp- 
tians. And if artificial, it muſt have been hollowed 
at in amazing expence, and by the moſt aſtoniſhing 
efforts of labour; as we are told, that it was fifty fa- 
thoms in depth, and four hundred and fifty miles in 
nme 1 2 It ner however, to have been 


W 21d by —_ 
151. Strabo, lib. v. p. 24, lib. vii. p. u e Bb. vill, p-378- FA 
- 53+ Diod. Sicul. lib. I. p. 47. wo 
T53. Id. ibid. In early times, as Diodorus informs us, the Xgyp- 
tians paid leſs regard to hereditary right than to the virtnes of their 
ſovereigus ( Biblioth. lib. i. p. 4x.) ; the body of the people being 
veſted with the power of railing to the throne, the perſon they 
eſteemed moſt worthy to reign over them (Id. ibid.). But affer the 
offices of ſtate came to be confined (as I ſhall have occaßon to ob- 
ſerve), to the eccleſiaſtical and military orders, the crown ſeems to 
have been ſtrictly hereditary z and when the royal line failed, the ſo- 
vereign was choſen out of one of thoſe two orders, and by the mem 
bers of thoſe orders excluſively. Hence we may draw theſe imports 
ant concluſions, that in this ancient kingdom, as in all other ſtates, 
the. people originally poſſeſſed che privilege of chuſing their own 
chief magiſtrate ; but that 5rigl and ſoldiers, under the name of le, 
gradually wreſted the rights of the people from them : a progreſs 
which I ſhall have frequent opportunity to exemplify ; and to ſhew, 
that in proportion to the ſhare which the people have in public af- 
„the adminiſtration. of government is, every where, mild or op- 
elllve, and that venerated e ere a e 
deſpotiſm. 
154. Herodot. ld. ü. cap. ci. Diod, Sicul. lib. i. a 5 238. 14. B. 
356: Herodotus, lib, ii, FO Diod. Sicul, lib. i. p. 48. Hero- 


* 


2 


_— 
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partly the work of nature, partly of art; to have 
deen hollowed by the Nile, before the courſe of 
river was diverted by Menes, or . when 
vaters covered all Lower g tt. ee ee 


„Bor in whatever manner. FR I CRE? 


ginally formed, it contributed greatly to the fertility 
of the ſurrounding country, and to the convenieney 


quantity of water, by reaſon of its vaſt compaſs and 
depth, it ſerved to receive the ſuperflux of the inundations 


of che Nile, when that river roſe to too great an height; 
and thereby prevented the lands from being choaked 
with mud, or the houſes, in low ſituations, from be- 
ing. overflowed ** z while it furniſhed, during the 
ſeaſon of ebb, moiſture to the ſurrounding fields ***, 


For theſe purpoſes. a wide fluice, which was opened 
and ſhut as occaſion required, admitted the waters of 
the Nile into the lake; and various canals convey- 


ed them out of it, when neceſſary, in different dinec- 


tions 


L ene A 


three thouſand fix bundred fadia, in which Diodorus agrees with him, 


2 adds, by way of explanation, that its circumference was ſity 


| and equal to the length of the whole ſea-coaft of ARE. (Herodot. 
a acht Strabo does not calculate the circumference of the lake - 
Maerris ; but he ſays, it was ile a ſea for magnitude, and that ite banks | 


reſembled the ſhores of the ocean. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 809. 
157. Strabo, lib, xvii. p . $0g—$11. 


x58. This ut coojettive foims ma probebli, ih the like Mak 


axtended far into the Libyan deſert, in a weſtern direction, between 
the mountains of Memphis, and the Mediterranean ſea. Herodot. 


lb. H. cap. el. I 59. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 48. Strabo, lib, xvii, 


p $10. 160. Id. ibid. N e 
x62. Diod. Sicul. et Strabo, ubi ſup. = 

163. Id. ibid. Adoctding to thi recounts of tnoders travellien; thi 
\ake is now much diminiſhed in fize, as might have been expected. 
Put the canals ſtill remain; and certain ſens, in its neighbourhood, 
nen weck largere | 


ei a © 


of the people. Being capable of containing a prodigious 


& toy 0094 only ol * 48 Ni tos 
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$28087x18, or Scſoofis, the ſeventh Egyptian 1155 


— Aer Meeris, ore: all his predeceſſors in grea 


Atelllevements . He is ſuppoſed by Gt John Mar- 
ſham, and other thronologers, to be the Shithit; of 


Seſac, who plundered the temple | of Jeruſalem 1 in the 


fifth year of the reign of Rehobs: ain . And their 
Coat: ſeeins well founded e | 
Phi 


Se 


! x64. Dd: el m. i. p- 49. 205, 3 4b 

166. This chronology is perfedly conformable to the ſuceeſBon & 
eight Agyptian kings, given by Herodotus, from Seſoftris to Plam- - 
mitichus; the beginning of whoſe reign is generally pliced by chro» 
noloꝑers in the fix hundred and feventicth year before the Chriſtido #r#, | 
Nor does it interfere with the ſubſequent narration of that venerable 
hiſtorian, unleſs in one particular ; and, in that, he is obviouſly. in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf ; he ſays (and Diodorus agrees with him), that 
Proteus, the ſecond ſucceſſor of Scſoltris, reigned in the time of the 
Trojan war. (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cxii. et ſeq.) But in this he muſt 
have been thifinformed, or miſteken one y or other; for the fix 
kings, whoſe reigns, in his hiſtory, merely complete the period bc» 
tween Proteus and Pſaramitichus, could not pollibly make the reign 
of that prince aſcend ſo high as the ſiege of Troy. And other cir- 
cumſtances conſpire to fix the reign of Seſoſtris to the zra here af 
ſigned it, The daughters of Danaus, we are Id, fled from the ſ 
of XFgyptus. (Herodot. lib, ii, cap. clixxii, ) 205 Agyptus, ace r 
ing to Diodorus, lived twelve reigns before Mceris (Bibleth, lib. 
5. 47.) ; and Sefoftris was the ſeventh King after Metis. (WK 49.) 
Theſe nineteen ſuccefſions cannot be computed at lefs than five hun- 
dred years. Danaus and his daughters arrived in Greece about tres 
hundred years before the Trojan war (Ita. Oxon. Ep. 18.) conſe- 
quently the reign of Seſoſtris muſt have been two hundred years later 
chan that war, and not above a thouſand years before the Chriſtian 
dera. 

If farther argument ſhould be Jeemed neceſſary, to prove that the | 
great Seſoſtris was the Shiſhak, who pillaged the temple of Jeruſalem, 
and « took away the treaſures of the king's houſe,” (L Kings, chap, 
xiv. ver. 26.) they are ready. Herodotus = drag that, in paſſing 
through the Syrian Paleſtine, he ſaw a pillar ſet up by Seſollris indi- 


cating that the inhabitants had tamely ſubmitted to his arms (Hero- 


Lot. lib. ii. cap. ci.) and Joſephus owns, that Rehoboam permitted 
is capital to be entered by Shiſhak, without ſtriking a blow in its de- 
fence ; (Joſeph. cont. Apian. lib. i.) To crown the whole co 
evidence ſacred hiſtory acquaints us, that © in the fifth year of king 
8 *Reho- 


AWCTENT EUROPE. 47 


Tuts politic and warlike monarch, whoſe re ig — TE 
forms the æra bf the military power and gloty of Ws 


ancient Mgyptians, is faid to have propoſed ue Tears 
object for bis ambition, than the conqueſt of the 
world 7. And an army of fix hundred thoufand in- 
fantry, twenty-four thouſand cavalry, and ſeven and 
twenty | thouſand: armed chariots , correfpondetl 

Nee - Fei rde pen i h e 


cn 


tene e de walk Wah erb des 8 
be his force, in motion, Seſoſtris firſt invaded Ethio- 
pia, which he conquered ; impoſing upon the inhabi- | 

—_— — 9 


| « Rehoboam, Shiſhak king of Egypt came up e e 

* « and took the fenced cities of Judah. And the people were withoud 
unde that came with. bin; the Lubims, the Sukkiims, and the 
iber. (4 Chiron. chap. xii. ver. 2, 3. 4.) Now Herodotus 
auces us, (lib. ii. c. ex.) That © Seri was the only Aigyptian wo- 
« narch,”” who ever conquered Ethiopia: therefore, he only could 
have a body of. AMthiopiam in his army; The Lubims and Sukkiitas 
were probably ſome of thoſe African nations, whom Seſoſtris is ſaid'to 

| have conquered during his father's life-time (Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 49.) 

And the ſcope of the ſacred narrative ſhews, that they were van 

guiſbed nations, ſwelling the hoſt of a mighty conqueror, whoſe troops 
and attendants were without number (2 Chrom ubi ſup.) ; and in the 
weep of whale opetations the kingdom of Judah was ſubdued, and 
rendered tributary to Egypt. EE e n 

167. Died. Sicul. lib. i. p. 49. 

168. Id. p. 30. N ſ-ems to 
bear an unequal proportion to the-infanrry. ut it ought to be obſerved, 
before we accuſe. Divdorus of inconſiſtency, that charjets were uſed in 
war before horſemen; (Goguet. Orig. des Art, &c. part i. liv. v. paſo 
ſim.) and that it was long before cavalry bore a due fgroportion to infan- 
try. (Ibid, part ii. liv. v. chap. i. iti. et part iii. liv. v. chap. ii.) Sa- 
cred hiſtory, however, aſſigns to Shiſhak b regcore thouſand horſemen, and 
only twelve hundred chariots, (2 Chron. chap. xii. ver. 3.) Herodotus is 
filentas to the number, or quality af the forces of Seſoſtris ; but, like 

All other hiſtorians, fays (lib. ii. cap. cii.) his army was immenſe. . 

x69 14, ibid. Herodot. (lib. ii. cap, cx.) and Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 269.) 
n ee e only in 
general term. 


ne 
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| PART L next built, on the Arabian gulf, a fleet of four hun- 
| ann; which circumnavigated the Arabian penin- 
- | ſula, while he entered Afia with his mighty hoſt *72. 

; nnen continent, ſub- 
mitted to his power. We muſt not, however be- 
eve, that he paſſed not only the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, but alſo the Indus and Ganges, and ſubdued 
all the intermediate countries; extending his ſway 
from the Mediterranean ſea to the Eaſtern ocean, and 
from the Nile and the Ganges to the Tanais and Da- 
nube *. Credibility is ſtartled at ſuch a ſweep of 

| coriqueſt ; and the narrative of the venerable Herodo- 
* mts, whoſe authority, in regard to the affairs of ancient 
Egypt, ought to be highly reſpeCted *7*, leads us to 
more moderation. He ſeems to inte the Afatic 
conqueſts. of Seſoſtris to Arabia, Syria, and.Afia Mi- 
nor . And all ancient hiſtorians aſſign Scythia and 
170. Diod. Steul. b. l. p. 50. Herodot. lib. l. cap. e. | 
2571. Herodotus, ubi ſupta - Yo 1b iay' 
172. Diod. Sicul. Ib. i. ee e e e 
led by the vain traditions of the Ægyptian prieſts ; who, in his time, 
appear to have confounded the exploits of Seſoſtris with the myſtical / 
adventures of their tutelary God, Ofivis.' This ſimilarity impoſed upon 
the great fir Iſaac Newton, and made him conclude, that Ofiris' and 
Seſoſtris were the ſame ; (Newt. Chron. p. 191.) an opinion which has 
been fully refuted by Dr. Warburton. / Divine Legation of Moſer, book 
tv: ſe. v.) eee Fefe e- th 
RA. Ofiris. Nerv Syſtem of Ancient Mythel. wol. il. 
J 173. Herodotus, like Diodorus, received his information Te 
| gyptian prieſts / Hip. lib. ii. paſſim.); but the Ægptian records, in 
bis time, were leſs corrupted. For the /Egyptians, aſter their coun- 
ny had been ſubjeed not only to the Perſian, but to the Macedoaian 
and Roman ſway, endeavoured to conſole themſelves for the loſs of 
their former power and independency, by many fabulous relations of 
ir former greatneſs, both in arts and arms. ( Divine Leyation, lib. iv. 
age ens e Acreage. Broan ovary nc Achnad 
= "274; * Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. eil. eil. He indeed conjeRures that 
—_— ' - Sofoftris had penetrated v0 the river Phaſis, at the eaſt end of the 
ort Kune 


ANCIENT BUROPE 


Thrate 78, as the boundaties of the: arms wu 
Loan vonqueor in Europe 


Bur whatevet might be the extent 100 the 8 
of Sefoſttis, it does not appear that he took effeQtual 
\. meaſures to, preferye them, or that they deſcended to 
his poſterity. His conduct was very different with 

reſpect to his hereditary Two, Laying alide 
all thoughts of war, after his return to Egypt, he 
employed that leiſure which peace afforded him, in ſe- 
curing it againſt invaſion from Arabia and Syria, by a 
wall extending acroſs the deſert, its moſt expoſed. fide, 
from the city of Peluſium, ſeated near the eaſtern 
mouth of the Nile, to Heliopolis, or the City F the 
Sun which ſtood a little below the preſent Grand 
Cairo, and where the majeſtic river begins to divide 
itſelf into thoſe channels, * n e e 18 
Mediterranean ſea*??, 


kanne fea, n de l » ey, 644 gave beginning to ths 
kingdom of Colchis (HTeredot. lib. ii. cap. iv.) becauſe the Colchians 
had dark ebmplexions, frisaled hair, and uſed the rite of citcuciſion, 
in the manner of the gyptians (Id. ibid.) But, on this 'ſubjeR, he 
ſpeaks with diffiderice. And although Colchis appears to have bern an 
Agyptian colony, hiſtory has left uncertain when that colony wan 
planted. It ſeems, however, to have been prior to the Argonautic 
expedition ; and, conſequently, long before the reign of Sefoſtris, ac- 
cording to the chronvlogy which I have followed, and about the time 
I eee eee algo ym 
178. This far and no farther, fays Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. ciii.), the 
Agytian army feems to have advanced; ln 81) 
corroborates his teſtimony. | | 
176. Diod. Sicul. lib. I. p. 5%. - 
1775 n 
boch in ancient hiſtoty and poetry ; but Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. xvii.) 
' mentions only fue, two of which were artificial, and no more than 
navigable canals ; (Id. ibid.) an account that agrees Perfectiy with the 
relations of modern travellers. 
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— many works of piety and oftentation temples.*7%, 


obeliſk, 179, and coloſſeal ſtatues ***, on which he had 
the glory to ſay no native laboured, they being all erect= 
ed by the captives he had led in triumph ***, he made 
Egypt be interſected by an additional —— — of ca- 
nals, communicating with the ſtream of the Nile, and 
widely diſtributing its healthful and fructifying was 
ters 5; while he remoyed to higher ſituations ſuch 
towns as were Hable to injury £ from the annual flux of 
that river ws, ; 
Pune i illuſtrious n and the wealth 1 
conqueſt, with which this magnificent monarch 
bad enriched his native kingdom, rendered 
the name of Seſoſtris long dear to the Zgyptians ;; 
who confidered him as the greateſt king that had ever 
reigned, even after they were ſubjected to the Perſian 
iway **5; Nor had he neglected to perpetuate his fame 
among foreign nations. Wherever, in the courſe of 


178. Men faid.to have bei in exch ol the chief ee e 


a temple to the god that was peculiarly adorcd therg. Piod. Steal. 
ib, i. p. 51. 


179: Sefoſtris exeRed two obgliſks, each one hundred and twenty | 


cubits high (Diod. Sicul. lib. 3, P-.53-), with hierogyphical_infcrip- 
tions exhibiting the extent of his congueſts, the amount of Rib reve- | 


venues, and the number of the nations he had vanquiſhed. (14. 8 
The Agyptian obeliſks, the moſt extraordinary monuments of an · 
tiquity, were ſquare pitlars compoſed of one ſtone, terminating in a 
point. The granite of which they were formed was found in the 
mountains of Syene, in Higher AÆgypt (Pliny, lib, xxxvi. cap. viii.) 


| Whence the immenſe blocks were conveyed by water, to the places 


Where they were to be erected. Calixenus, ap. Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. ix. 
180. Before the temple of Vulcati, Seſoſtris erected fu of thofe | 


ſtatues; two of thirty-ſix cubits in height, repteſenting Himſelf and | 


his wife; und four twenty cubits high each, repreſenting his four 
ſons, " Herdifoe Hb. . cap. cx. Diod. Sicul. Iib. I. p. 33 
181. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 34. Herodot. Hb. i. cap. viii. 6 5 
182, Herodotus, ubi ſupra. - (x83. Diod. Sicul. lib. 5. 5. g. 


184. Id. lib. i. p. 517 285. Herodotus, lib. N. cp. X 


Diod, Sicul. lib. i. p. 54. 


* Tis 
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ANCIENT EVROPE, 
is conqueſts, he ſound a peoples who ſtrenyouſly de- LETTER 
| fended their, liberties, he had ordered a pillar to be 
with an. inſcription. declaring his name and 
country, and that he had ſubdued them by his forces 56, 
And on the pillars ſet up in thoſe diſtricts, he ordered 
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alſo, ſays Diodorug, the ſculptured figure of the male 
parts of generation. to be added, in teſtimoriy of the 


courage of the inhabitants , But where a nation 
bad meanly ſubmitted. to him, without hazarding a 
battle, he commanded to be. carved, along with the 
oy hi x Sg 


ſuch pillar, as a memorial of their cowardice '" 4 


kn dene countries, Seſoſtris likewiſe Te his 
own ſtatue, in ſtone, to be erefted ; holding a bow in 


the leſt hand, a javelin in the right, and otherwiſe 
armed after the Egyptian and Xthiopian manner, with. - 
a belt drawn actoſs the breaſt from ſhoulder to ſhould«. 


er»; on which was engraved in the Sacred Letters 
of Egpye'”, an · inſcription purporting, that he had 


obtained 


e eee . a- more 
pompous inſeription, to the following © purport :— geſoſtris, king of 
« kings, ©1540 mm dere otic als Bohr, al Diod, 
Sicul. lib. 1. p. 53. 


187. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p.51. 1.88. — 


bi ſap. 189. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cvi. 


190. Idem. ibid. Theſe Sara La, according to Dt. Wirbur- | 


ton, were the moſt'perfeR kind of Hieroglyphics ; formed in the pro- 


greſs fram Pidure-writing to the invention of Alphabetic Chara; 


(Divine Legation of Moſer, book iv. fe. iv.) and aftirwart uſed by the 
prieffs 3s u veil for their ical learning, as they had formerly been em 


_ ployed;- by all ordets of men, in recording general trahſactions, fr 


| Want of a more intelligible mode of writing. (Id- ibid.) They con- 
tinued alſo to be ufed, after the invention of alphabetic chatacters, 
on ell public monuments of ſtone ; (Warburton, übi ſup.) ſo that tho 
biereglyphical inſcriptions on the ſtatues and obeliſts of geſoſtris proyg 
nothing in favour of the high antiquity of that monarch. | 
Theſe obſervations, while they illuſtrate our ſubject, will ſerve to 


reQify a common miſtake among the learned z* * that bierogiyphicy = 


# yrare invented by the Ame fig, in order tg conceal their ocoulf 
** "wy 


32 
PART I. obtained, by his perſonal” proweſs, the territory in 
MF hich the ſtatues ſtood *”*, Herodotus ſaw two of 
theſe ſtatues in Aſia Minor; one between Epheſus and 
Phocza, and another between Sardis and W 
each fix feet and three inches in height . | 


+ W "a 
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In conſequence of the need of Seſoſtris, Eeyot 
attained an higher degree of proſperity and population, 
than it had known in any former period. For he 
not only fertilized the country, and ſupplied the inha- 
bitants with drink for themſelves and their cattle, by 
conveying the waters of the Nile, at all times, to the parts 
moſt diſtant from it '®*, but cut navigable canals from 
gi, after the art of Alphabeticowriting was known and praflifed i” 

whereas they were only a ſtage, as already obſerved, in the progreſs 


toward that art, and afterward- uſed for purpoles, For 
this diſcovery, the world is indebted to the late Dr. William War- 


burton, latterly biſhop of Glouceſter ;' who vaited the moſt profound 


erudition to a penetrating genius. 

2191. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. evi. 192. Id. bid. 
293. Herodot. ubi fup. Diodorus ſays theſe ſtatues were exact re. 

preſentations of the aatural ſtature of Seſoſtris, and ſeven feet high. 

(Biblioth. lib i. p. 51.) But he does not tell us whence he had his 


information. Herodotus ſaw the ſtatues, and probably meaſured them, 


194. Agypt, in its higheſt proſperity, is ſaid to have contained eigh« 
teen thouſand cities and conſiderable villages, and ſeven millions of in- 
babitants; (Diod. Sicul. lib, i. p. 27.) a number by no means inere- 
dible, conſidering the high cultivation, and fertility of the country. 

Many reaſons may be aſſigned, why Egypt is now leſs fertile than. 
in ancient times. The Nile no longer brings down from Mthiopia that 
rich black mud and lime, which formerly fattened the lands z (Hero- 
dot. lib. ii. cap. zii. et ſeq. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 30. Strabo, lib. xv, 


p. 695. Plin. Ai. Nat. lib. xviii. cap. xvii. xviii.) and only a finall 


quantity of red carth, of an inferior quality, ſuch as compoſes | its 
banks. (Granger, Yeyage en Aigyptc, p. 20. Shaw's Travels, vol. ik. 
p 188.) Nor is the country any where ſo perfectly cultivated, or to 
ſuch an extent as under its ancient monarchs. (Maillet, Deſeript de 
6 Egypte, lett. i. ix.) Yet, even under Turkiſh deſpotiſin, Maillet com- 
putes, that Egypt may contain four millions of people. ( Deſeripe. let. i.) 
This. gentleman reſided long at Grand Cairo, * French . 

| oi Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cviti.. 
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che river to the chief cities below Memphis, for the be- TER 
nefit of inland commerce, and banked thoſe cities . 


againſt the annual inundations ; fo that Lower 
Egypt, during the high flow of the Nile, to uſe a 
ſimile of Herodotus, reſembles the Ægean ſea, crowned 
with its-caſtled iſlands”, And during the ſeaſon of 
ebb, it preſented, and till offers the moſt delightful 
ſpectacle that human imagination can conceive; rich 
fields of corn, all kinds of fruit and flowers, and herds 
and flocks feeding in luxuriant paſtures *** ; while ſhips 
of burden in the river, and barges on the canals, con- 
vey in various directions the produce of induſtry, and 
the means of plenty, under a ſerene and cloudleſs ſky, 
. the ſun”, 


|  FroM 


_ Diod Sicul. li. i. p. 54. 

197. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. zcvii. Diodorus, who makes uſe of the 
ſame compariſon, was not ignorant that the Nile has its ſource.in the 
mountains of Xthiophia, and that its annual inundations are occafi- 
oned by the Tropical rains. (Bibliogh. lib. i. p. 39. edit. Rhodo- 
man. ubi cit. Hanov. x604-) The Nile begins to riſe about the end of 


April; but the ſwell is not conſiderable till after the ſummer-ſolſtice. | 
(Herodot. lib. ii, cap. xix. Diod. Sicul. lib. 4. p. 32. Plin. Hif. Nas. 


continued to increaſe till the autumnal equinox; (id. ibid.) but the 
moſt accurate modern obſervers declare, that it uſually attains its 
greateſt height by the middle of Auguſt, (Pococke, Deſcripe. of the Enft, 
vol. i. p. 200. Shaw's Travels, p. 383. Maillet, Deſcript. de  Zgypte, 
lett. ix.) By the firſt of November the inundation has ſubſided; the 
huſbandmen then prepare the land for the reception of the ſeed; (auct. 

cit. ubi ſup.) and reap their harveſt in March and April. 14. ibid. 
198. Diod. Sicul. lb. i. p. 32. Maillet, Deſcripe. de ” Mygypte, lett. ix. 
Xgypt is by no means intenſely hot during our winter ſeaſon, Hence 
it produces many fruits ſeldom found in ſuch a ſouthern latitude; 
olives, grapes, peaches, &c. (Id. ibid. et Starbo, lib, xvii. p. $09.) 
And during the ſummer months, it is refreſhed by the inundation of 
che Nile; the great ſource of its ſubſequent fertility, and the cauſe of 
that deep verdure for which it "is" diſtinguiſhed beyond all the nejgh- 
bouring countries. 

199. Diod. Sicul. lb. i. p. Ja. 8 Deſeript. oe 
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PARTI. PFroM the reign of Sefaſtris, to the interregnum 
—— that preceded the elevation of Pſammitichus, we have 


2 regular ſucceſſion of Agyptian kings ; but 0 
| dun mee 17001 


$4 


PHERON,. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Seſoſtris, anions 
took no military enterpriſe ; nor was he the author of 
any civil inſtitution. But having been afflited with 
the loſs of his ſight, which was reſtored in a miraculous = 
manner, he dedicated many offerings in all the tem- 
ples of Ægypt, in gratitude to the Gods for his reco- 
very von; and, to perpetuate the memory of that event, 
he erected, in the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, two 


obeliſks, each one hundred cubits e. e 
bits ſquare at the baſe we — 


The Nile is at all times navigable as high e entapiha; on the fron- 
tiers of Ethiopia, and about ſix hundred miles from the ſea; where, ſays 
Diodorus, (lib. i. P. 28.) the water runs with the rapidity of an arrow . 
ſhot from a bow ; and being daſhed againſt rocks, and forced 
| whirls,riges, and foams, in a manner terrible to behold. Id. wid. | 
2000. This ſucceſſion is furniſhed by  Heroddtus; who, as 1 have 
already had occaſion to obſerve, poſſeſſed better means of information | 
| than any ſubſequent 1 writer. To the reaſons formerly offered, in ſup-: | 
port of this opinion, I may add, that ſoon after the Perſian conqueſt, 
Herodotus travelled through Zgypt, and held long diſcouffes with 
the prieſts; who were entruſted with the keeping of the archives of 
5 kingdom, and ſeem to have diſcloſed to him their moſi i 
ſecrets; (Herodot. lib. ii, paſſim.) and that if the Agyptian recor 
had ſaffered injury f from the rage of S the I 
where they were kept, memory might then ſupply the defect. 
after thoſe records had been ſeized, and carried off by order of Darius 
Ochus, or Artaxerxes III. (Diod. Sicul. lib, xvi, p. 448, 449. vol. ii. 
edit. Rhodoman. ubi cit.) the Xgyptians themſclyes muſt have become 
in a great meaſure ignorant of the hiſtory of their own country; as I 
afterward have occaſion to bew, when 1 treat of the ſeizure of 
the records. ' Falſe records \ were forged by prieſteraft and vanity; and 
from theſe, it appears, the fabulous dynaſties of Manetho were com- 
poſed. Nor could the Judicious Diggarus, the utmoſt. zeal, fo 
truth, always detect the deluſion,” 18 5 


202. nee. 2 252. 1d. ibid. 
x 4 
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an 


Puro was ſucceeded in the Ægyptian throne by LETTER 
Ceres, "ts whom the Greeks gave the name of Pre. . — 5 


 reus j becauſe he was ſaid to transform himſelf into 
# ratiety of ſhapes. This fable ſeems to have had its 
origin in à ſingular cuſtom, which afterwards became 
common to the Egyptian monarchs, They wore upon 
their heads, as a ſign of their royalty, and in order to 
inſpire their people with ſuperſtitious veneration, the 
figure of a lion, a bull, or a dragon . Cetes, the au- 
thor of this cuſtom, is. reported to have been deeply 
ſkilled i in the arts and ſciences ; and divine honours 
were paid him, after his death, in an elegant temple, 
. at Mem- 
Pais“. 


RAM SsStxIrus, the fucceſſor of Cetes or Proteus, 


added a magnificent portico to the weſtern ſide of the 


temple of Vulcan, and ſet up two ſtatues before the 
front of the building, each twenty-five cubits high 8. 
He was a wiſe and juſt prince; ſo that Egypt, during 
his reign, greatly flouriſhed in plenty, and enjoyed, as 
hitherto, the equitable adminiſtration of her wholeſome 
laws*®*. He is ſaid to have deſcended, wile alive, to 
the habitations of the dead ; where playing at dice with 


Ceres, he ſometimes won, and ſometimes loſt * z by 


203. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. exil. Diod, Ser. lb. i. 5. 56 

204. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 6. 20g. Id. ibid. 5 

206. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxii. 1 formerly ſaid, that this venera- 
ble hiſtorian muſt have have been miſinformed in reſpe& to the reign 
ot Proteus, otherwiſe he would not have placed it ſo high as the Tro- 
jan war; and the account which he gives of that war, (lib. ii. cap. 
exiii—cxx.) on the credit of the Agyptian prieſts, ſhews the whole* 
was a fable deviſed by thoſe ſacred ſages, in order to exalt the character 


of their own nation; to maintain its claim to ſuperior antiquity, and 


to recriminate upon the Greeks, who accuſed the Mr od of OY 


Suman ſacrifices. | 
207. Id. lib. ii. cap. cxxi. 208. Herodotus, lib. ii 9 
cxziv. 209. Id. lib. ii. cap. exxii 


= which 


56 ; 
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PART L which we ought perhaps to underſtand, that g and 
Hul are blended in all human conditions, and that = 


theju/t and wie cannot expect, in this world, an « 

terupted run of ſucceſs. And Ceres at his — 5 
we are told, preſented him with a golden mantle ; 
as a mark of her fayour, no doubt, becauſe of his atten- 
tion to agriculture, by which only plenty can be pro- 
cured, and the bleſſings of civil life preſerved, 


Tax r annually held a ſolemn feſtival, from 


the day of the deſcent of Rhampſinitus, to that of his 


reaſcenſion *'*, Here Herodotus takes occaſion to in- 
form us, that the Ægyptians believed the ſovereign 
power, in the ſtate of the dead, was exerciſed by Ceres 
and Bacchus , or Ifls and Ofiris ; and that they 
were the firſt people, who taught the immortality of 
the human ſoul This tenet was more eſpecially in» 
culcated, as I ſhall often have occaſion to ſhew, in the 
myſteries: of Iſis, or Ceres ; where the veil of Hea- 
then ſuperſtition being pulled aſide, the true nature of 
God and the ſoul was revealed to the initiated, and the 
doctrine of a future flate of rewards and puniſbments 
enforced | 7 
HERO» 


210. Herodot. lib ii. cap. exxii. 211. Id. lib ii. cap. exxii. 

212. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cxxiii. 

213. Herodotus takes great pains to prove, that Iſis was the ſame 
Aeity with Demeter or Ceres, (lib. ii. cap. lix, clvi.) and Oſiris with Di+ 
anuſos or Bacchus; (lib. ii, cap. cxliv.) And he has at leaſt proved, 
that the warſhip of both was ncarly the ſame, in Agypt and in Greece; 
(ubi ſup.) and given us good reaſon to believe, that the Greeks bor- 
rowed that worſhip from the Arn, (ibid.) not the n | 
from the Greeks, | 

214. Herodot. lib. i cap, eu 

215. The myſteries of Ceres were celebrated in yarigus countrics, 


beſide Ægypt; but the moſt famous were thoſe ſolemnized at Eleuſis, in 


the territory of Agtica, c commonly known by the name of the Clan. 
xian Myſteries. 


710, That theſe were the objeRs of the Eien Myſeri 2 
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Hrnoporvs alſo tells us, that the Greeks account- LEVINE 
ed Bacchus, Hercules and Pan, the youngeſt of all the r 


Gods ; but that the Zgyptians conſidered Pan as 
« the moſt ancient, even of the Eight primary De- 
* s nnn 
a N 3 388 N A FW. = ai 


they were of Egyptian origin, Dr. Warburton bo proved with 
grear ſtrength of reaſoning, ſupported by many learned quotations, 
(Divine Legation of Moſer, book ii. ſect. iv.) He has alſo endeavoured 
to prove, that the ſame doctrines were inculcated in all the Heathen 
myſteries; in thoſe of Bacchus, and even in thoſe of Venus; (id. ibid.) 
a polition that cannot be ſo readily admitted. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
fine myſelf to the Myſteries of Ceres, as celebrated at Eleuſis. In thoſe 


myſteries, an Mya to the following purport, was ſung : I will 


1 deſchiſe a ſecret to the initiated; but let the doors be out againſt the 
« prophane. Look on the Divine Natere ; inceſſantly contemplate it, and 
« rovern well the Mind and Heart. Go on in the right way, and ſee the 

« fole Governer of the' World. Hx is or, and of Himſelf alone ; and to 

* that Ons all Things owe their Being Hs operates through A; was 

< never ſeen by mortal cher, but doth Himſelf ſee every Thing. (Orpbic 

Hymn, ap. Clem. Alexand. Admonit. ad Gesten, & Euſeb. Prep. 

# Evangel, lib. xiii.) Ceres,” ſays Iſocrates, * has made the Athenians 

* gifts of the higheſt importance : the Cur Tun of Conn, which 

* brought ur out of a STATE of BanBanrryY, and the MysTERIE:L, 

« which forify the Soul againſt the fr of Death, and inſpire the Tait 


© ated with the pleaſing Hope of an bappy I MorxTALITY." (Ifocrat. 
Pang. Athen.) The thing” adds he, which Human Nature chiefly 


andi in need of.” (ibid.) And Cicero declares, « That thoſe My s- 
+ TERIES, by which we are drawn from an irrational and ſavage life, 
* and cultured in bumanity, are juſtly called In1T1Aa ; becauſe tb are tbe 
1 beginning of a true Life; a Life of Virtue and of Reaſon Hence we not 
* only enjoy happineſs in this world, but die with tranguility, in hopes of be- 
eee PEPIN eden 
Hb. ii. cap. xiv. 

217. Herodotus, lib. il. eap. cxlv, 

218. 14. ibid. Herodotus had before made the ſame obſervation ; 
(lib. ii. cap. xlvi.) but confined that belief to the Mendefianr, or the in- 
habitants of the diſtrict of Mendes, in Lower Egypt. (Ibid.) Pan 
was the tutelary deity of the Mendeſians. (Herodot. ubi ſup. et 
$trabo, lib. xvii. p. $02.) *The Mendeſian painters and ſculptors, 
8 „ cap, 3lvi.) © repre. 

_ 


* 
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ons and of the utmoſt importance for the explication; of 


the whole ſyſtem of Heathen theology; which, as 1 
ſhall have . eee 
mum | 


- Paper Eight primary Deities were Gon and * 
Heavenly Bodies; or the Sun, Moon, and five ſolar pla- 
nets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn; under 
the controul of the Fix CAusE: for the ancients, at 
leaſt in the firſt ages, were not ſuſhiciently ſkilled in ' 
aſtronomy to know, that the Earth is one of the ſolar 


planets. And the faur additional Deities, that com» 
| Pleted the number of the Twelve GREAT Gops, were 


the Four Elements; by whatever names, or under 
whatever ſymbols, they might be worſhipped ***, Con- 


ſequently PAx, or the whole of Nature (as. his name 


Imports), the e/de/t of thoſe Great Gods, was ſymbolical 
of the CREATOR and GOVERNOR of the UNIVERSE, 
as pourtrayed in his werks“ g 


. PROFNGAS, ER alf3 1.4 ek . 
u to be his rea! form,” remarks the venerable hiſtorian * for bey | 
* think bias like other Gods / (Ibid.) The natural interpretation of which 
words is, that they . ings wh enſon, 
only capable of /ymbolical repreſentation. _ 

219. This ſubject I ſhall afterward have occaſion to. diſcuſs. 1 thally 
therefore, only here remark, that the ancients, in adoring the celeftia} 
bedies, and the cements, did not worſhip them as mere owfſer of matter, 
but paid their adorations originally to the Spirit, by which they were 


fuppoſed to be actuated or governed ; and that this worſhip, at firſt 


ejaculatory, came afterward to be offered through the intervention of 
{ymbols, and terminated in groſs idolatry.” See Pococke, Specim. 7 9 
Arab. paſſim, et Maimonid. Moreb Nb. ! 
220; Seryins, in Virgil, Zloy. ii. — five of Pan wiki 
fymbolical delineation of Nateve in her rude flate: his ſpotted: robe, of 
leopard's ſkin, repreſented the ſpanyled ſby ; and his perſon, made-up” 
of various parts, rationaf and irrational, a Man and'a Goat, expveſſed 
the Won rp, compoſed of jarring elements, Fire, Mater, Earth, and 
Air, under the direction of an al-governing Mixp, Id. ibid. 
THy 
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Tux Orphic Hymn to Pan ***, while it juſtifies the AE 
high character here aſſigned him, (as will appear from — 
the following extract) ſublimely expreſſes the ideas of 
the Egyptian prieſts concerning that Divinity; for the 
firſt Græcian ſages are allowed to have drawn theit 
theology, e 


ſources 


1 18 


« THEE I invoke, O mighty Ly [—the Unirea; 

«ga, NATURE | the Heavens, the Sea; the all-nows, 

&« 7;/hing Earth, and the Element Fire; for theſe are 

be thy Members, Omnipotent DzerTy **3, Come, thou 

& SOURCE of everwheeling Motion ! revolving with the 

& circling Seaſons ***; PARENT of GENERATIONs 

te vine Enthuſiaſm, and ſoul-warming Tranſport — 

py Thou Ive among the Stars, and leadeft in the Sym- 
i * of the Planets, by thy FIT Muſic ***, 

« Thou 


421. That the Hymns aſcribed to Orpheus, meats avis 
Orpic Hymns, are of great antiquity, we have the authority of Pas- 
ſanias, (lib. ix. p. 305, edit. Xyland. Frankfort, 1588.) to affirm, 
a He tells us, that although inferior in elegance to thoſe of Homer, 
| were more reverenced in the religious ceremonies of Greece : 
(Ibid.) and that thoſe which have come down to us are genuine, wa 
know from ancient quotations. 
2323. They who have any doubts on this hielt may.conlhlk tho Di- 
wine Legation of Moſer, vol. i. and Bryant's Analyſis of Ancient Mytbel. 


ii. paſſim. 

223. Or, th ſame ſentiment is more conciſely expreſſed by our 

philoſophic poet 
ab e e en Rajendans ere | 

. © Whoſe Body Na runz is, and Gon the Soul,” 

224- This fine idea did net eſcape the poetic eye.of Mien whoſe 
learning was equal to his genius; and who has wrought it into ona 
of the moſt beautiful images in his deſcription of Paradiſe. 

« Airs, yernal airs. . 
« Breathing the ſmell of fields and grove attune 
The trembling leaves; while Univerſal! Pan, _ 

Ait wwith the Graces and the Hours in dance, 

: ® Led on dern Spring.” 


225. Hence Pan was ſaid continually to play A 
eg. W but ſo fitted 88 tog ether 
the 
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- PARTI. & Thou ſeatteref Vi Nen, and ſudden Terrors among Mor- 

ns ; delighteſt in the towering Goat-browſed Rock 3 
in the Springs alſo, and paſtured Vallies of the Earth. 
“ Of Sight all pervading; SEARCHER of hidden 
te Things; LOVER of the Ecno of thine own Eternai 
* HARMONY *** ! All- begetting, and unbegotten Gon 
Supreme GOVERNOR of the WORLD | invoked un- 
« der a thouſand Names 


the moſt perſet melody. (Servius in Virgil Eclog. ii.) This hs, was 
ſymbolical of that celeflial harmony, (metaphorically called the Muſic | 
of the Spheres) which reſults from the ſublime and wonderful order of 
the van great luminaries; (Id. ibid.) moving in orbits of unequal 
dimenſcons, and performing their revolutions with different degrees of vele» 
ay, but all with unerring concord. For ever fnging to BEE 
Hbiloſophic mind, * as they ſhine,” | 
; The Hand that moves ut is divine ! 

226. That is, Lover of the Beauty ariſing wa eres 0 
Univerſe. 
© 227. That the enlightened part of the ancient Heathens believed in 
ont eternal Gop, under whatever name he might be worſhipped ; and 
that the created Deitics held up to the adoration of the vulgar, were 
only the attributer of the Supreme Selſ-exiftent Being ; the clio / bodies, 
or the elementary principles of Nature, mythologically repreſented as bis 
| Miniſters, has been proved at great length by the learned Cudworth, (I- 

| tellefinel Syſlem, chap, iv.) and by the reverend Mr. Spence, ( Polymetls, ' 

Dialogue vi.) from the writings of the Heathen poets and phile- | 


This ſubject I ſhall afterward have occaſion to inveſtigate, aud Illuf. 
trate, in tracing the progreſs of idolatry; ſo that it will be ſufficient 
here to quote, from the Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, (Ap. Peeſe 
Phileſofb. Grec. a H. Steph.) a paſſage in point. 

+ - « O! worſhipp'd under various ſacred names, 
* DiviniTY SurkaME! all-powerful God! 
« Autbor of Nature ! whoſe unbounded reign, 
* And /cgiflative Will all things obey : i 
« The beavenly orbs, that round this Earthly Spbere 
- * Tncefſant wheel, thy Sovereign Law admit, 
And roll ſpontaneour, where Tuov point'ſt the way, \ 
« Through all the realms of Space obedient ill 1 
* Exalted above all, by all ador d, ; 
Strength, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, JuriT tu! are Thine.” 

To this extract I ſhall add a fragment of Valerius Soranus, preſerve 

ed by St. Auguſtine, (Ap. Civitat. Dei, lib. iv. cap. xi.) 
-  & Almighty JurrTxR! of Men and Gods 
& Father and Mother both j—ons Divinity “ 


| Curors, 


ANCIENT EUROPE * 

Cnxors, che ſucceſſor of Rhampſinitus, was an — 

impious and unfeeling tyrant, who trampled upon — 
every thing ſacred and civil. Having ordered all che 
temples of Egypt to be ſhut, and prohibited publie 
ſacrifices to the gods, he oppreſſed his people with hard. 
labour z with digging and hewing ſtones, and building, 
beſide other ſtupendous works, the firſt and largeſt of 
the three great ;pyramids in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis One hundred thouſand men were em- 
ployed, for twenty years, in rearing this ponderous 
maſs ***®; and an inſcription upon it declares, that 
a ſum equivalent to fixteen hundred talents of ;filyer 
had been expended in purchaſing radiſhes, onions, and 
lie, for the builders . C reigned” fifey 
years B | 178 N ; 


228. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxxiv. This pyramid I have already 
bad occaſion to deſcribe (note 145.) ; but in order to revive the ides 
of its magnitude, I ſhall here obſerve, that its baſe, each fide of which 
1 to its floping height, forms a ſquare of fix hundred 

and ſixty ſeet; (auct. cit. ubi ſup.) conſequently it covers exactly ten 

Engliſh acres of ground. It appears to have been originally coated 

with marble ; but now preſents only a rugged ſurface, in which is 

: diſcovered the layers of ſtone that compoſe the body of the building. 
N & Þ Z® gypte, p. 224253. 

229. Id. ibid. Theſe men were relieved every three months, by 
the ſame number of freſh hands; (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cxxiv.) fo that 
the whole number of men called out by Cheops every nine months, to 
what may be called fatute-/abowr, amounted to three hundred thouſand. 

230. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. eV. This inſcription is alſo men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, (lib. i. p. 58.) Theſe vegetables probably 
_ compoſed the greater part of the food of the labourers, and perhaps 
all chat was furniſhed them by the king; yet admitting the works | 
men to have received no wages, the other parts of the expence, 
as Herodotus juſtly obſerves, (lib, ii. cap. cxxv.) for digging, ſquare 
ing, and conveying the ſtones ; the tools and apparatus for building, ” 
muſt have been immenſe. Ten years were ſpent in conſtructing the fub» | 
terrancous chambers, or vaults on which this wonderful fabrick 
and ten in erecting bridges, and making roads, for tranſporting the 
ones from the quarries in the Arabian mountains to the Nile, and 
from the Nile to the hill on which the pyramids were built. 1d. ibid. 
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hiſtory. Nor have modern travellers been able to diſcover any, 


THE As Tor or 
Cunrnannns,. the brother of Cheops, who fucs 


as ceeded to the Egyptian throne, on the death of: that 


prince, imitated him in his impiety, as well as in his 
tyrannical oppreſſions. He built the ſecond great 
pyramid near Memphis ; equal to the firſt in height, 
but without any ſubterraneous n * * . 

n at the baſe | 4 


Ws intelligent ta Adina | 
have confidered theſe pyramids as ſepulchral monus 
ments, or mauſoleums for the kings by whom they wer 
built. But the learned antiquarian, Mr; Jacob Bry- 
ant, ſuppoſes them to hate been temples z- and con- 
jectures, that from che top of the pyramids the Ægyp- 
tians obſerved the heavens, marked the conſtellations 3 
and there alſo “ offered up vows and oblations . 
This conjecture is ingenious, and conſiſtent with Mr. 
Bryant's ſyſtem of Solar Worſhip, but utterly void of 
oobabiliey 3 whether we conſider the ſtructure of the 
pyramids (without any door, by which they could be 
readily entered, or any ſtair- caſe, either within or 
without, by which they could be aſcended) or conſult 
ancient teſtimony concerning them. Herodotus, who 
early viſited Egypt, and when the Egyptians were 
perfectly acquanted with the purpoſe of Eye | 


- 932. Id. id. | 434 Herodot. ybifupes- 
+ 234, 1d. ibid dd. Sicul. lib. i. p- 37. en dedh ebfarts 
ed, that the uphian pyramid appears to have been coated 


with, marble; and 1 uave the. authority of eminent travellers (Greaves, 


Thevenot, 9940-09 os Shes: eee 
ſo. coated. 


35. Herodotus, Diodorus, Serabo, Pliny, oe. 
tas Thevenot, Maillet, &c. g 
236. Analyſis of Angient Mythology, 1 iii. b. 37. | Me. Bryant 
includes the ſubterrancour apertments among his arganieats to prove; that 
the Agyptian pyramids were ſalar temples (Id. ibid.) The fecond 
pyramid, however, wwe find had no ſuch apartments (Herodot. lib. is, 
cap. cxxvii.) according to the informatiqn of the venerable father of 


ANCIENT EUROPE. / 62, 


buildings, never hints at ſuch un opinion. kin mans LETTER 
tions many Zgyptian temples: and: deſcribes the fa». — 
cred ceremonies,” but not ones itGnuates that the py- 1 

ramids had any relation to religious worſhip. And 

the number of pyramids, both in Higher and Lower 

Egypt, and in the neighbourhood at each other, ſeem 

to prove, that they were ſepulchral monuments of the 

e ere ff r 6 

& & bar ven 

7 os. hoverer, have wi el. 

concerning the motives that could induce the Ægyp- 

tian monarchs to taile ſuch enormous fabrics, for theit 

place of "burial penn eee eine and tyrannic 

policy, have been imputed to them ““; and theſe 

might have their ſhare in ſwelling. the fize of the py» 

. ramids. But as thoſe monuments were erected by 

good, 4s well as bad princes, we muſt ſeek for other 


Toul remained with the body after death, as leng 36 
the body continued entire s. Hence the care Which 
| perſons of all ranks took in embalming the bodies of 


— And 1 ſhall, here F 
been 02 anding the variqus co-ordinate and 
2 invented by chronglogers, in order to recon- 

iſtory. Moſer, Herodotus, nnd Dudu knew 
2 


de Repub, lid, v. cap. A., anne 


ad Virgil. , bb. iti, ver. 67. 
. 33 had three methods of its 6.444 
particularly deſcribed by Herodotus (lib. li. cap. lx vi. | 
2 5 NN ſuperior e for the 1 
one for peop bl eg * 2 
rufe method, 1 bl rf 
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PARTI habitations, in this life, only as cran/tery 4 
wv den gave to their tombs, by a bold mode of ex- 


23 e ee ee 55 ia 


x en e Nick -oplifona-gartelied; we as, 
not wonder that lings were deſirous of giving to them- 
ſelves a kind of eternity in the tomb. For this end, 
it was neceflary to erect ccemeteries, which could long 
reſiſt natural decay, and preſerve their bodies from ex- 


© The men, who made embalming their employment in Agypt, and. 
who were publicly appointed to that profeſſion, 'proceeded' in this. 
manner. They drew out the brains; through the noſtrils, with an 
tron hook ;; cut open the belly with a ſharp Ithiopian ſtone, and took 
out the inteſtines. Theſe they replaced, after having cleanſed them, 
ficeped them in palm-wine, and cured them with odoriferons drugs. 
Then they filled the belly with pounded mirrh, caſſia, and all kinds 
| of aromatics, except frankincenſe, and ſewed up the inciſion they had 
They next buried the body in nitre for ſeventy days; and, 
after they bad taken it out, arid waſhed it, they fwathed it in fine 
linen, and anvinted it with gumt. Herodot. lib. ii. cap, NT“ I. 
| Diodorus, who gives a ſimilar deſcription of the proceſs of embalm- 
ug, remarks, that when the body thus prepared, was reftored to. the 
of the deceaſed, the ſymmetry of form was perfectly preſery- 
ed, and the likeneſs of features, even to the hair eyebrows, 
nnd eyelids. (Diod. Bicul. lib, i. p. 82.) He alſo tells us, that many of 
the Xgyptian grandes depoſited the bodies of the dead in magnificent 
_ Cepulchral monuments, and there delighted in conteraplating the features | 
of 7 (14. ibid.) and chat ſuch Kygyp- 
tians (of the middling claſs, it may be preſumed) as had O family- 
, formed a tomb in their own houſes; placing the embalmed 
bodies of their relations in a cell of the frongef wall, (Id. Ib. I. p. 83.) 
And we learn from the obſervations of modern travellers, that dle 
| public ſepulchres of the ancient Egyptians were dry ind deep pits or 
| caverns, generally toward the Libyan mountains or deſert ; where the 
3 dodies, though embalmed in the cheapeſt manner, ag being thoſe of 
the inferior claſſes, till remain entire! and whence they have been 
carried to various countries, under the name of Mami. . 
A4. Diod. Sic ib. i. p. 47: They accordlagly paid tle regayd to 
time ſtructure of their houſes, but ſpared no expence in augmenting 
de maguificence of their ſepulchres. (Id. ibid.) Nor was the care of 
bk pork on eee e 
inconſiſtent with their belief of the immortality of the ſoul, which 
conneQed with the doQrine of the metempfycboſer ; (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 
r at 
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ternal violende, and alt moral contingencies. The py» LETTER 
ramidal form was accordingly. choſen, as better calcu .. 
lated: for dutability. than any other. And ſtrength and 
magnitude appear to have been added to the pyramids, 

in proportion to the fears of the Ægytian monarchs 

of moleſtation after death; to che ambition wich 

which they were actuated of perpetuating their. name, 

by ſueh ſtupendous mapuments z and to the deſire of 
pending, with heavy - taſks, to the controul of regal 

ſway, the proud and licentious ſpirit of —_— 

aurſadlin din anc fagening in Pen. 


Mrcküinbs, the fon of Cheops,” BY! 12 4 
king of Egypt on the death of Chephrenes, deteſting 
che conduct of bis father and uncle, ordered the terns 

8 ples 2 opened 243", the facrifices to be renewed : 
| and t t ple to ode themſelves to their private 12 
fairsz RAD ealing them from public talks, and ſtudi ouſly 

attending to their happineſs and proſperity . 

built, however, the third Memphian pyramid *** ; 

which ſome Græcian writers have vainly aſcribed to 

| the famous courtezan Rhodopis, who acquired great 
a e en e ee eee 8 


Ae vente who abended the Kayptian rone 0 
the death of Mycerinus, built the grand portico of the 


- 242. That the Egyptian monarchs, who governed „ 
were in danger of ſuch moleſtation, we have the authority of Diodo- 
rus to aſfirm. (Diod. Sicul. Lib. i. p. 66.) And Herodotus tells us, 
(Ib. ii. cap. cxxviti.) that the memory of Cheops and Chephrenes 
e Pa ane, 2-'r ipt 


* 


to oblivion . 
249, Merodotus, lb ll. cap. exzix.: 24 1d. ibid. ct Diod... 
Ven. lib. i. p. 58. | 245+ Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxxxiv. 


246. Id ibid, Herodotus not ouly ridicules this idea, (ubi ſupra), but 
ſhews: that Rhodopis lived in a later age ; that ſhe was fellow-ſervant 
with, Eſop, the author of the Fables, and contemporary with Sapplio 
the pocteſs, And ſhe contrived, he tells us, (lib. ii. cap. cxxxv.). ſuch 
em oÞ herſelf an had never been before imagined ; ſending to 
Delphos an offeting of ſtrong iron ſpits ;, which, adds he, (ibid.) 1 
1 the temple; behind the eee by che Chians. , 

Vor. I. F temple 


EF 


* 
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PART 1. temple of Vulcan, fronting” the eaſt . He all 
2 erected a pyramid of brick, with an inſcription to the 
following purport :-« Degrade not me by a compa- 


« riſon with the pyramids" of ' ſtone, which I excel as 


much as Jupiter the other gods !”—And, in order 
to enlarge the credit of the ZEgyptians, among whom 
he found wealth imperfectly to circulate, he enacted 
a law, by which they were enabled to borrow money 
on the embalmed bodies of their fathers ; but with 


this reſtriftion, that unleſs the debtor ſhould redeem 
the ſacred pledge before his death, neither he nor 


any of his deſcendants ſhould be allowed n ho- 
Hours © fs 


. 
7177 


Don ms che reign of ge he ſucceſſor of Ahh 


this, Egypt was invaded by Sabaco, king of Æthio- 


pia, at the head of a N 2 * Sabaco ob- 


247 OY 3 | 248 U ibid. 
249 Herodot. ubi ſupra. A430 Id. ibid. 


2 Herodotus, lid. ii. c. xxx vii. Ethiopia was bounded on the, 


north by Xgypt, and on the north-eaſt by the Arabian gulf; but 


with its other boundaries the ancients were utterly unacquainted. 


(Strabo, lib. xvii. ſub fin.) The Greeks gave the name of bp. 
rd all people of a black Sur. Hence they had oriental a» welkas Ari. 
nn (lid. vii. cap. ix.) diſcriminates the 


one from the other, by marks which continue to diſtinguiſh them. 


The oriental Xthiopians,” obſerves he, have bair ; but thoſe 

„of Africa the molt frizz/ed bair of any race of men.” (Id. ibid.) 

He alfo tells us, (lib ii. cap. civ) that the ZEthiopians were circum- 

eiſed, like the Agyptians; but declares he could not pretend to deter- 

mine which of the two nations firſt uſed the ite, though he was 
ſtrongly perſuaded, it had, its origin in Ægypt. (Ibid.) The Athio- 

| pians, however, aſſerted, that they were the moſt ancient people in 
N the world; (Diod. Sicul. lib. iii. p. 443.) and as they believed, like 
many other nations, that men originally ſprung from/ the earth, 

they not irrationally concluded, that thoſe countries which lie neareſt 

| the ſun, animated by his genial influence, muſt firſt ha ve produced all 
kinds of animals. (Id. ibid.) That they were a ancient and power» 

ful people is not to be queſtioned ; but thoſe on the frontiery' of ZE- 

Eypt excepted, (who ſcem to have profited by intercourſe with their 

more poliſhed-neighbours, and to dave been of the fame ſtock) they 


, - 
W *» =y © * 
— 3 F * „ appear 
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nged the Ægyptian monareh, who is ſald to have beet 
blind, to ſeck refuge in the fens on the'ſea-doaſt; and 
took poſſeſſion of che kingdom 1 Bathey inſtead 
of exerciſing. the tigour of conqiieſty ſet an example 
of humanity to ſucceeding princes. No Ægyptian 
was put to death for ahy{tranſgreflivn during the reign 

of Sabacco ; He wiſely iſſued an edidt, when he 
ſeiaed the government, ordering perſons convicted of 
capital erimes to be chained together, and employed 
in public works, inſtead of being led to exccution . 
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Tue labour of theſe-crintindle.confifted chieſly in 


eutting canals, and raifitig mounds, with the earth dug 
out of them, in order te ſecure tlie dities of Lover 
Egypt from the inundations of the Nile Thoſe 
mounds, which had been räiſed to a conſiderable 
height by the great Seſoſtris, were carried ſtill higher 


by the mild policy of, Sabaco ; who, uniting juſtice 


with , mercy, and puniſhment wich lenity, made the 
forfeited lives of his offending ſubjeQts contribute. to 
the advantage of the honeſt and induſtrious enizen. , 


Tu benefits teſulting from the canals, mill have 
| been general; and ſeveral cities were; no doubt, more 
perfectly ſecured againſt any extraordinary flow of the 
river, by the mounds 3 which at once protected the 
former buildings, and afforded the new fttcers and 
Tquires more elevated fituations . But the eity of 
ear 207,20 won denn 

4jpear ales te lte retuiined in u rück, ald Mö be Welt in u fa 
vage ſtate! (Herdd- lib. iii. cap. zxii, ri. Diod) Sul. Nh. iii. paſ- 
aim. Strabo, lib. xvid; ſub· A.) Diodorus, (ubi ſup.) accurattly 


dittinguiſhes the proper Athiopians from the Negroes; whoſe flat 


* 


a 5 * 823 
33. Id. hid. 2383. Herodotus, Eb. il. cap.Jcxexyii. Died. 
Sicul. Mb. d. 5. 6 2 Wy ' -; 255: Herodot. et 
Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. . Hetodotus, ub. ii. cap. cxxxrvil. 
247. Id. bid Lime 485 at 47 beet 25s 
day? F 2 -  SBubaſlis 


faces, wooly half, brutal manners, and cruel diſpoſition, he traces iu 
7 was — N nnr * 
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PARTI. Bubaſtis was particularly indebted for its future profs 
Wy perity/and.grandeur,: to the labours of the malefaQors 


preſerved. from eme the, humane "ns ee 


258 ; | 
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. * e ee e Rinne, 
whom the Egyptians called Bubaſtis, and the:Grecks 
Artemis, well worthy of notice. For, as Herodotus, 
{to whom we are indebted for che deſcription of it) 


more pleaſure to the eren, * off AU 
Zak; ns $117 8177 4 [113% 
Tuis beautiful clade nn: 8 on * 
* furrounded on all des by che water of the 
Nile, except at tlie avenue from the city to the portico 
of the tetnple. The two candle by which it ws 
flanked; (and which, without meeting, conveyet the 
water from the river to both ſides of the avetrue}, 
were each one hundred feet wide, and ovethung with | 


umbragedus trees. The portico was forty cubits in 


height,, and adorned with well-wrought ſtatues ſix | 


cubits high. The temple itſelf ftood in the middle 
of the city, \ whence it every where attracted the eye. 
And this diſtinction it had eminently maintained in 
more ancient times ; for when the ground which the 
eity of Bubaſtis afterwards covered, was raiſed. by 
the accumulation of earth dug out of the canals, the 


temple of Diana remained. on its original foundations, 
unaltered, yet {till conſpicuous to the view. It Was 
" encompaſſed” with walls, on which- were engraved 


" ſymbolic: figures. Within the Walls grew a huge 
grove of venerable trees, out of the heart of which 
'roſe the nave of the temple ; containing the /and?um 
fantterum, or moſt facred Place, with the image or 


An cap. Mi. 259. 1d. Wid. 
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ingeniouſly - remarks, although ſome Ægyptian tem- 
ples were larger, ſome more ſumptuous, none _ | 


* 


AN 1 ran bb 


edel of -the -goddefs. 0: The - whole) teinple was' > 
furlong in length, aud of the ſame extent in breadth. q, 
To the entrance under the portico, which fronted the 
eaſt; ran w ſtreet froti the temple of Mereury through 
hundred fret wide; paved with marbley: and planted, 
on each un with * __ rr youu: the 


e 
eee eee years, he relinquiſi- 
ed his conqueſt, and finally returned” to Æchiopia ; 
leaving the Ægyptians in poſſeſſion of their ancient in- 
dependency. i 4 mY e IIea'Y 


? \ Tu Led 3 a FEI fled 
from Ægypt in conſequence of a dream; that a 
certain form ſtood conſpicuous: to his Mew in fleep, 
and admoniſhed him to aflemble all the Agyptian 
prieſts, and ſever them by the middle; and that he, 
alarmed: at the idea of ſuch a crime, and conſidering 
the viſion as a trial ſent him * che Vl W 
ende the throne." Cad 
* | us UG: 221. 
Tur moſt . inthrprotation of "that es 
dream is; that Sabaco found the members. of the ſacer- 
dotal body; or ſacred order in Ægypt, become ſo pow- 
erful- and factious, that he could no longer hold the 
reins of government, unleſs he had employed his mi- 
— — — 


e N 


. 


ure Barre nn gn * 261. 14. Ih . cap, 
txxxix. Diod. Sicul. Ab. i. p. 5g, 2563 Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 
un. 2563. Id. ibid. 
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BART." diſpoſition; he choſe rather to-abindon the kirgdony jdomy 


— of ſuch 1 be ev 
8:17 bLotactt' it irn ain Aach "1 
Ox the; Sas; thei Zchiopian' — 
Anylig, quitted nia wwereab än the: fene, and reſumed 
the government. of Ægypt . But as he muſt then 

have been old; his future reign could not be long. 
And after his death, the kingdom was governed by 
Sethon, higheprieſt of Vulcan“; who, depending 
upon the awe inſpired by his facred character, and 
che influence of the ſacerdotal body, diſregarded the 
military order, and ſeized che lands appropriated for 


5 


che maintenance of the army. The conſequence 
af this unkingly policy (dictated by a contempt for 


the maſs of the people, hood winked by. ſuperſtition, 
and a jealouſy of the ſoldiery), was ſuch as might 
have been expected. When Sennacherib, emperor of 
Aſſyria, afterward invaded Egypt, no military man 
would ſtand forth in defence of Sethon? , But the 
Aſſyrian eee 87 was Þ coma; bribed to e ; 
„J. Tons bt ' 

Fg Thi rege is Hh wi 3 


icious an eee Diodorus, (Ab. ü. p- 59.) It makes the tute- 

y god of Thebes appear to Sabaco in a dream, and info bim, 
1 — the maſſacre of the 3 by his guards, only could ſecure the 
future proſperity and happineſs of his reign over 4 „ . ona 


Hence his xeſolution of returning to 4ithiapie, 


465. He odotus, lib. il. ca po = 266. 14. ii. ca cali, 
e W 
268. Herodotus, lib. ii. chip. Kai; This venerable hiſtorian calls 
Sennacheriþ,, or Seracharib, as he wtites the name, king of Arabia 
and ne (Thid. And we are informed by, the ſacred records. 
(x Kings, thap.” vill. xix.), that Sennacherib had ſubdued, in his 
march, the greater part of Lower Syria; which' was often compte 
kended, by the early Grogk writers, under the general name of Arabia, 
and ſeems always to have been conſidered as an Arabian diſtriQ by the 
A.gyptians. The tributary princes of this cauntry, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to fee, were perpetually revolting from the Aſſyriag 
eu'perars; © and leoguing & themſelves with the ** of Ert. f 


draw his forces, is id 0 are. been eee ae afra 


by a miracle 


Tux ſtory was thus told „ 
0 Herodotus. Sethon finding himſelf deſtitute of 
human.. ſupport, had recourſe to divine aid. He 
betook him, in his diſtreſe, to the temple of Vulcan ; 


and proſtrating himſelf before the altar of the god, 
deprecated the calamities be was in danger of ſuffer- 
ing. Amid his devotions he fell aſleep, and was ex - 
horted by the preſiding deity, who appeared to him 
in a dream, to take courage and face the invaders: 
for, if he ſo did, ayxiliaries ſhould, be ſent him 7e. 

Animated by the propitious viſion, Sethon aſſembled 
the artificers, traders, retainers upon the courts of 
law, and people of all claſſes that would follow him, 
and marched into the Pelufian diſtrict. But he had 
no occaſion to hazard: a battle; for fiald-mice, actuat- 
ed with rage againſt the enemy, had entered the Aſ- 
ſyrian camp in the night; and gnawed the quivers, 
.bows, and thongs of the ſhields of the hoſtile army: 
by 269. Id. bid. Joſephus tells us, (lib. x. cap. i.) That Sennache- 
rib had undertaken the fiege of Peluſium ; and that he abandoned 
his enterprize when ready to give the grand aſſault, and returned 
back, on hearing that Tharſikes, king of Ethiopia, called Tirbakeb in 
ſacred hiſtory, was marching with a numerous army to the aſſiſtance 


of the Egyptians; and meant to cut off his retreat, by taking the 
route of the deſert. (Id. ibid.) But we learn from bigher, and ce- 
temporary authority, that Ægypt was ravaged, and Tirbakah defeated 
by Sennacherib: The king of Aſſyria, ſays the prophet Iſaiah, 
(chap. xx. ver. 4, f.) * ſhall lead away the Zgyptian priſonera, and 
« the Zthiopian captives ; and they (i. e. ned ef 
« Ethiopia their expectation, and of Eg their glory.” (Id. ibid. et 
2 Kings, chap. xviii. zix.) The conjectural cauſe, 323 have af 
ſigned. for the retreat of the Aſſyrian conqueror, therefore, ſeems as 
probable as any. For if Sennachetib had finally retired at the intelli- 
gene of the arrival of Tirhakah to the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians, 
an event which actually took place, Sethon could have N 

zext for aſcribing his deliverance to a miracle. 
u AN | . 
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Feri {5 ent Söasscherdh hatred ant Rafe ma; 
Ny ing, was obliged to fly in confuſion, and 1off many men 


vr tiger nei 22 

- 10 bee dan i 6 
ble ſtätue of Zethon, Holding à mouſe im His tight“ 
band, was erected in the temple of Vulcan 3 with 
theſe Words, on a label; ptecesding from his mouth: 
— Let 'every one War h e 
. + t dd nale A wil 
n the che bf ed bree IIE 
ſhock of *anarchy, which was followed by à king of 
ariſtocratical intertegnum; the government of che 


kingdom being divided among twelve chiefs, ſeemingly i 


che heads of the military order 3 each of whom pre- 


ſided over his particular diſtrict, and among whom a 


community of intereſts was eſtabliſnhed , Theſe 
twelve kings, or govertiors, ruled for a time with great 
harmony :; and ereCted; at their common expence, 
the famous Egyptian LAB VXtWTIE I, which Hero- 


dotus eſteemed bs . och a ᷣð * es 
ere. | 


"ks pf 


be Altkough I confi rays 1 be that the temples 


© of Epheſus and Samos merit particular attention, 

this js evidently a work of greater labour and er- 
e pence, The Ægyptian pyramids are beyond expreſ. 
4 Gon magnificent, and ſingly equal in magnitude ta 

„many of the largeſt ſruQtures in Greece ee 


271. 1d. bid.” The facred records, however, "YA a very Afferettr. 


account of the loſs which the N of Sennacherib ſuffered in its re- 


xls. ver 7.) as 1 hall afterward 


272. Herodotus lib. ii, cap. ex.” 273. Id. 1ib.-4i. cap. cxtvii, 
Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 59g, 274. Id. ibid. 27. Hero- 
dotus, Ih. ji. cap. calyili dds IE rn Ken bred 5, 


turn from Agypt (2 Kings, 


have occaliop to relate. 


Ws - 2 . « labye 


AWCTENT EURO E. 
& labyrinth more worth y ef admiration than the pyta- 


* mids 7. It contained twelye ſpacious halls, my» Con 


Rerioully . coomaunicating with each other, and with 
fifteen hundred zpartments of various dimenfdns; all 
"= _ ion AER! TR "w_ 


BTO ground were an equal number of apart- 5 
dente ; but, thoſe being appropriated to facred - 
uſes, tavellire were not permitted to ſee them 5 
therefore, r have no deſcription of them. The 
roofs and walls of the apartments above ground, were 
encruſted with white - marble, and adorned with fi- 
gures in ſculpture. The halls were ſurrounded with- 
in with pillars of the ſame marble, finely poliſned 
And at the angle, where the labyrinth ended, was 
etected a pyramid two hundred and forty-feet high; 
on which were fculptured coloffeal figures of animals, 
and into which there was a ſubterrancous paſſage *®, 


Tux Agyptian labyrinth ſtood near Crocodeilon, or 
the City of Crocodiles, afterward known by the name 
of Arfinoe; which was ſituated on the weſtern fide of the 

Nile, a little above the lake Meeris, in Libya“. But 

that harmony among the twelve chiefs,. which gave 

birth to ſo wonderful a ſtructure, was not permanent, 

. notwithſtanding this ſtupendous memorial of it. The 

proſperity of Pſammitichus, whoſe juriſdiftion lay on 

the ſea-coaſt, excited the n his 1 75 . 

276. Id. ibid. | 

277. Heredot. ubi ſup, This building 3 is alfo deſcribed by Diodo- 

- rus and Strabo; but I have confined myſelf to the deſcription of the 

' venerable father of hiſtory, who ſaw it in its more perfect ſtate ; and 

"who, as it afforded him great cauſe eee e 

to have-examined it with peculiar attention. N 


278. Id. ibid. i059 eee ee e enn "of 0 
280. Id. ibid. 281. Herodotus, ubi ſup. 282. Id. 


bid, et Diod. Sicul. lb. 1. p. . 253. Diod. Sten ud Af. 
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rakr i. They excluded him from any ſhare in the general go+ 
ent of the kingdom, and confined” him to his 


own diftrift *** ; yet he, by the help of foreign troops, 
made himſelf maſter. of all Egypt; and gave to 


the Egyptian name a luſtre which it IR | 
ſince the days of Seſoſtris. 


Ant. . Tux particulars! of this revolution, which opened 


re 17- ſhall afterward have occaſion to relate. At pre- 
r 1 my offer to your lordſhip an account 
07 ihe eee SHES Lau een Sd 


- ING, MANNERS, ' and wa: Nen the NAT 
_ Boverians, ict f - {ran © 


THE r government was F and 
the king was revered as a God; but his authority was 
ſpbordinate to the laws , . the laws he was ob- 

liged 


2384. 14. ibid. et Herodot, lib. ii. cap. cli. we e 
Bb. ii. cap. clii. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 606. . 
- 286. It was accompliſhed fix hundred ee before he 
Cheiſtian ra, and in the ſeventy-ſeyenth year of the Nabonaſſarean 
æra. The date is thus iſcertained. Diodorus Siculus inform us, (Hb. i. 
p. 63. edit. Rhodoman.) that Cambyſes, king of Perſia, conquered 
A gypt-in the third year of the fjxty-thixd Olympiad, when Parme- 
nides of Camarina was victor in the ſtadion ;, and Herodotus gives us 
a regular ſucceſſion of Fgyptian kings, the years of whoſe reigns he 
Has diſtinctly marked, from the elevation of Pfammitichus to the 
Perſian conqueſt, (Herodot. lib. ji. cap. clvii,clxxii.'et lib. iii. cap. x. 
—Xxiv.) The ſum of the years of the reigns of thoſe kings fix the be- 
ginning of the reign of Pſammitichus ; which des Ge EI 

Aoverian Ara, 
of Herodotus had marked the years of theargae all the Agyptign 
Kings, of whom be bas given a regular ſugcefſior, from ðeſoſtris downward, 
we- might have carried the chronology of this ancient kingdom as 
high as the acceſſion of that victorious monatch. But as the father 
of hiſtory has not ſo done, the Ægyptian chronology before the reign 
of Pfammitichus is, in à great meaſure, conjectural. . 
287. Diod. Sicul. Ib. i. p. 63. „ The 5% tings of Egypt,” obſeryes 
diode, (ibid.) © did net govern, like ether . according to their 
_ *own. 


ANCIENT EUROPE: 


kged to rule, and even to regulate his private condu& LETTER 
more exactly than the meaneſt fubje& 3 certain hours \ 4-22 


being ſet apart in the night, as well as in the day, 
wherein he was enjoined to do ſomething preſcribed 
by the conſtitution ***, Hence ſtated times were ap- 
pointed not only for the diſpatch of public buſineſs, | 
but for the king's taking the air, bathing, fleeping 
with the queen, and almoſt every function in life . 
The very quality of his food was Bixed, and his wine | 
Feat out by "xx wow: _ | 


Tus Egyptian noted roſe by break of day, and 
read in the morning the diſpatches from all quarters, 
that they might be enabled to give the neceſſary in- 
ſtructions to their miniſters ***. They then waſhed 
themſelves, and having put on their robes,' with the 
enſigns of royalty, they went to the temple, attended 
by their courtiers, in order to ſacrifice to the Deity*®*. 
The manner of fo doing is fufficiently curious to re- 
quire deſcription ; eſpecially as it furniſhes us with an 
account of the public worſhip of the ancient Agyp- 


WHEN the vittims were brought to the altar, the 
high-prieſt prayed, with a loud voige, for the health 


„bet 1 es to benſute or ehen 
Here I muſt remark, that by theſe fr ting: we are to underſtand the 
native monarchs of R, before the conqueſt of that country by the 
Perſians ; and conſequently, CRT ODE PET 

288. 1d. ibid, 289. Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. 

290. Idem. lib. i. p. 64, It was indeed firange,” remarks Diodo- 
rus, „that the. Ling ſbould not be left at liberty in regard to his daily food; 
« but it was ſtill more extraordinary, that be could not puniſh any man ts 
* grati/y bis bumour or paſſton; (Biblioth. ubi ſup.) a ſtriking inſtance of 
the high idea the ancients had of monarchical power !—-And, by 2 
neceſſary chain of reaſoning, of the tyranhical manner iti which it was 
generally exerciſed. Hence, no doubt, the 2 in which it was 
nee Grecks and Romans. i 

291, Diod. Sicul. lib, i. p. 63. 292. Idem. m1 uu. 

1093 and 
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var l. and proſperity of the king, recounting his virtues 1 | 


his piety towards the gods, his kindneſs to his people: 
his temperance, juſtice, magnanimity, and good faith ; 


his lenity in puniſhing offenders, and his Hberality in 


rewarding merit. He next denounced a curſe * 
on ſuch crimes and miſcarriages; 28 the 

might have ignorantly committed; clrarging the — 4 
and blame upon his miniſters and counſellors 9“, 
After the king had examined the intrails- of the rims 
and offered the facrifice of atonement, a prieſt or ſcribe 
read, out of the Sacred Bools, the edicts, laws, and 
meritorious actions of thoſe Agyptian monarchs, who 
had reigned moſt. illuſtriouſly in their ſeveral ages, 
that-the prince upon the throne might profit by their 
example, ; adhere to their maxims of government, and 


| 9 the prineiples of the nn e erat 


Tur Egyptian monarchy was divided into wirt 
fix Nomi or provinces, each of which had its proper 
governor ; who levied the royal revenue, and Was in- 


veſted with the adminiſtration of public affairs within 
His diſtrict % Ten of theſe provinces lay in Higher | 


Egypt, ſixteen in Middle i and ten in Lower 
Aeli 1 0 | 7 M N 
Brsipx this lt Gab the” tetritorial pros 
perty of all the lands of Egypt ee eee 
n. : 294. Died. Seni l. 3. p. 64 | 
J. Id. ibid. This I conceive to be the ſenſe, chongh nat the ki 


— meaning of the words of Diodorus. 
2906. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p 30. | 1 


297. Strabo, Geog, lib. xvii. p 787. To Wie ws en en 


viſions were not made by the Perſian emperors, or Macedonian mo- 
narchs, the ſame geographer obſer ves, that the Agyptian monarchy 


was thus divided from the begianing; (id. ibid.) that is to.ſay, from 


the moſt ancient times of which he had any ſaformation. And it 


ſcems highly probable, that Egypt was divided into provinces by 


Menes, its firſt king; but the diviſion here mentioned, into thirty juriſ- 
ditions, Diodorus aſſims was made by Scſoſtris. Biblizzh, lib. i. p. 50, 


pore 


op 
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portions, the firſt, being allotted to the priefthood, for LETTER 


their maintenance. and the furniſhing of public facri- RE | 
fices 3, the ſecond to the king for the ſupport of his 
houſhold, the exigences of war, and the expence of 
the civil eſtabliſhment; the third to the national mi- 
litia or ſoldiery, inſtead of paß The king, and 
the members of thoſe two bodies, let their lands 40 
the huſbandmen, at a fixed rent; ſo that no ſub- 
ject in Egypt, . unleſs ſuch as belonged to the eccie- 
faſtical or military order, had any property in land. 
And as power naturally follows property, the bad es- 
CR orange 
498. e e eee 
rus, why ſo large a portion of land was aſſigned to the ſaldiery, are 
. very ſatisfaQory. © Attached to their country, ſays he, * by that 
* plentiful ſhare, they more chearfully undergo the hazards of war. 
For it would have been abſurd to have intruſted the fafety and pre- 
ſervation of the kingdom, to men who had nothing in their coun- 
« try that was dear or valuable to them. And a weightier reaſon, ow 
adds he, « why ſo large a ſhare Was allotted to them, is this ; that i 
« they might be induced to marry, and rear children; fo chat 
; there might be no need of foreign troops. (Biblio, lib. i. p. 67.) 
This {aſt argument has peculiar force, as applied to the kingdom of 
gypt, where all profeffions were hereditary ; and where conſe- 
quently, the army could only be recruited with the ſons of ſoldiers, 
But that thoſe would be more brave and expert than volunteer, 
or ſuch as from natural inclination choſe a military life, can by no 
cams be admitted The ſon of the moſt valiant warrior, unallured 
by tis father's exploits, may have no turn for war: bis genius may 
incline him to the offices of civil government; but fron» theſe he 
was excluded in Rgypt. He may be fitter to attend a flock of ſheep, | 
er s herd of cattle, than to command a battalion, or to lead an army | | 
to battle. But the Egyptians thought differently. Diodorus has at- 
tempted to vindicate their policy ; not only in this jaſt aner, but in 
their whole ſcheme of hereditary profeſſions; as contributing at once 4 
to public duiet, and to the advancement of profeſſional excellence, | | 
. writers have generally ſubſeribed to his opinion. ö 
299 Dlod: Sicul. Mb. i. p. 67. They muſt alſo have let their lands 
to the graziers, or feeders of ſheep and other cattle; as theſe formed 
r ee wg 


op 
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nme members of theſe two orders only had any ſhare 
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In conſequence of chat territorial appropristion, 


in the government; the members of every other or- 
der being conſined to their proper calling, and prohi- 
bited from interfering in public affairs % This we 
may conſider as an uſurpation of the two higher orders 
in league with the crown; for we are told there was a 


time, when the whole body of the Egyptians voted at 


the election of a king; in caſe of an interregnum, 


or where the lineal ſucceſſor was judged unworthy! ef 


ſwaying the ſceptre; and that, in ſuch election, they 
paid no regard to rank ***, But from the æra of this 
new ſtate of property and policy, the election, on 
theſe occaſions, muſt have been made by the eccleltdſo | 


Ben and ae orders excluſively, * 5 


* one of. other, of theſe two — the ling 
eoult only de elected 5: and as the power of the prieſt- 


hood or ſoldiery predominated, the prince appears to 


Rave been either a bigot or a warrior . aw Egyp- 
; 300. Id. ibid. Struck with the turbulence of e — * 


2nd the corruption into which democratic government was fallen, 


Diodorus applauds the Agyptian policy in eonſining every;citizen to 
bis particular profeſſion, and prohibiting the people from igtermed- 
Fog in public affairs (ibid.) But the citizens of Great Britain have 
too high a ſenſe of their own dignity, to be enſlaved, by ſuch maxims ; 


and I ſhould, be unworthy of the r F: a Pr citizens te 


inculcate them. | ; 5 | 
Zo. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 41. 45 hon. 14. did. baun 
303. When this martial ſpirit was, not exerted in foreign ente- 
priſe, . it ſometimes became. the. inſtrument of domeſtic tyranny 5 
(Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cxxiv —£xxx.). notwithſtanding the bao. of 
the Egyptian conſtitution, which were: thoſe of limited monat 
For no checks upon prerogative, unleſs impoſed by the collective 
of a nation, will ever be found effectual. Nor can the 3 


public privil: ges and immunities ever be placed in worſe: hands than 


thoſe of pricſts and ſoldiers, Warped by the prejudices af their pare 
ticular profc Mons, whatever ſhape. they may have in the territorial 
property, or in the government of the kingdom, the characteriſtic 
features of each will ſtill be prominent. Experience has proved this 
in All ages, ond in e countries 


tian 


- 
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ban monarchs, however, were generally under dhe LETTER 


dominion of the prieſthood ; hence the unwar- 
hke, and ſuperſtitious character of the nation s. 
Nor could it be otherwiſe; for the eccleſiaſtical order 
ſcems to have filled all civil offices in Egypt ** ; 
from the miniſters of ſtate, down to the collectors of 
the public revenue. That civil authority, with the 
poſſeſſion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, 


. 


— 


exempt from taxes , muſt have given che prieſthood 


great influence, independent of the awe inſpired by 
their ſacred function, and their privilege of in 


the will of the Gods. But this ſubject I ſhall have 
. farther occaſion to conſider, eee 
3 | 


8 1 ee by 
2 preſident and thirty judges, whoſe ſalaries were paid 
| by the king 1%. No advocates were allowed to plead 


n e 8 


have driven Cheops to ſhut up the Zgyptian temples ; (Herodot. 
lib. ii. cap; cxxiv.) and-a deſire of bending the body of his people 
to royal / authority, and civil obedience, without the aid of ſuperſti- 
tion, might perhaps induce him to impoſe upon them thoſe taſks, 
which have been repreſented as ſo grievous, (Id. ibid. ct Diod. Sicul. 


lb. i. p. 58.) I ſay repreſented; for the account of thoſe oppreſſions, - 


and the whole hiſtory of Rꝑgypt, was delivered to Herodotus and 


Diodorus by the prieſts ; who would naturally delineate, in the dark» 


ö i Ä ne 
{aimical to their order. 

. 305. That this was the general charndter of the Kyyptiine is falb- 
ciently atteſted by facts, both in the early and later periods of their 
monarchy, Their military men were never able to repel any igvader ; 
and the conqueſts they are ſaid to have made were tranſitory, 

306. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. —_— lian. 
Fur. Hiſt. lib. aiv. cap. xxxiv. . | 

_ 307+ Clem. Alezand. Strom. lib, vi. 

308. The lands of the ſoldiery, we are are told, were alſo exempt- 
ed from tyxes (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. clxviii.) ; ſo that the whole weight 
of the land-tax, in Egypt, muſt have fallen upon the n. 
ESI. NN Lot * N ee p. 68, 


* . 
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do ſpeak in their own defence, ot plaintiffs or agcuſers 


in ſupport of their on cauſe, that eloquence or ſym- 
pathy might not bias the judgmerit-of-the'court 0. 
The whole. proceſs was carried on in writing ; and; 
in order to prevent the ptotracking of ſuita, an anfwer 


on the part of the dtfendant, and one reply only was 


indulged on each ſide . The judges conſulted toge- 


| ther, after both parties had been heard, befor they 


proceeded to judgment; and the prefident turned an 
emblematical picture of Turn, which: he wore. up- 
on his breaſt, toward the ar e ere 
deciſion was given. 3IJ, DoF 


Tux ſpirit of the laws of Egypt was ae of > 
that 'folemnity with which they were adminiſtered. 
Reſpecting the natural liberty of man, 'they allowed 
1 creditor to ſeize the property, but not the perſon of 
a debtor *'*. In order, however, to temper the mild- 
neſs of this law, every. Egyptian was commanded to 
give in annually, to the governor of the province in 
which he reſided, an atteſtation of his name, profeſ- | 


fon, and the means of his ſubſiſtence 3 and whoever 


3to. Idem. p. 69 211. 14. ibid. eee 
Bd. i. p. 69. 

313. Id. ibid. r 
ſuſpended by a gold chain, that hung round the preſident's neck. (Id; 
p- 68.) The image of Frutb was repreſented with cloſed eyer (Diod, 
Sicul. lib i. p. 45.) ; thereby ſigniſying, that judges; in the diſchurge 


of their office, ought impartially to weigh the merits of the cauſe bes 


fore them; blind enen but _ W da 
dut juſtice. 


314. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 71. Whatever doubts may be ſtated, in 


regard to the policy of this law, its humanity cannot be called in 


queſtion. The humane fpirit” of the Ægyptian laws is alſo confpicu- : 


ous in another inſtance, which has ſerved as an example to all civi- 


ized nations: women convicted of capital crimes were not permitted 
to be executet, until hey bad been delivered. Diod. Sicul. b. i. p- 70. 


forged 
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forged ſuch certificate, or could not Sake it adpedr LET? ES 
that he\lived by an Honeft calling, was puniſfhedd with e e 
death. The puniſhment of death was alſo decreed 
againſt perjury; which the Ægyptians conſidered as a 
moſt àtrotious crime, as injurious at once th the Gods 
and to men 5 to the Gods, for inipiouſly bringing their | 
divitiity into queſtion j and to men, by deſtroying the EE 
ſtrongeſt bands of human ſociety, veracity and good 
Faith e, On a fimilar principle, falſe accuſers were 
condemned to ſuffer the puniſhment that would have 
been inflited on the perſons againſt whom the dee 
2 fation was brought, if they had been convidted * 1 


Abut rrhr was ſexerely puniſhed in Kit. Shy 
. with x thotifand-Atripes in the man ; and in the ; 
man, with the loſs of her noſt 57. Mey lb 28. | 
vealed to a public enemy, the ſecrets of the ſtate, had 
their tongues cut out ; and thoſe that coutiterfeired 
the current coin of the realm, the king's ſeal, che fig- 


natures of private perfons, or forged deeds, with ſuch 
2s diminiſhed the weight of money, were condemned | 
to loſe boch their hands? . Wilful homicide was we 


3g. ter 316. Diod. Steul. th. i. . 69. 
317. Id. ibid. 8 
"118. Bed. Sicul. W. l. þ. jf, ir chis; and fome orice Egyptian 
laws, ſhould be thought cruel, they were at leaſt calculated to obtain 
the great end of all penal laws, the prevention of crimes. For as 
Diodorus well obſerves (ubi ſapra), on the preſent caſe, it was fit 
« that the adultreſfs, who attired herſelf in order to allure men to wan- 
* tonneſs, ſhould be puniſhed in that part where her charms chiefly 
* lay,” Nor will the influence of ſuch puniſhment upon manners be 
diſputed by the moſt devoted admirer of beauty ; nor by the licen- 
dn Ne who prides himſelf in diſturbing the peace of fami- 
lies; reren 
"hazard a thouſand laſhes at the cart's tail. 
319. Id: ibid. That every one might be panifhed,” Gays Diodos 
rus, (ubi ſup.) in thofe members with which he had offended.” 
Upon the fame principle, be that was cave of having committed 
4 5 upon a free woman, had his privy parts Cut off. Id. ibid. 
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br 1. niſhed with death, whether the perſon killed happened 


TE E HIS T OR or 


ann of freedom fr aß / 


Fachs this, ſtatute. it appears. that..24no an in 
 Egyvs, however elexated. in his condition, had the 
power of vengeance in his own A 5 none Was 


below the protection of the laws prince and 


the peaſant were equally amenable to 0 the mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and his moſt. abje&t bond- ſeryant. 


And what i is yet more memorable and Praiſe-worthy 5 
(681 it muſt bave proved a pong incentive to. yirtue, 38 : 


well AS Axeſtraint upon, vice), neither the ſovereign, 
nor his meaneſt ſubject, could enjoy a reputation after 


deaths that had not been juſtly merited while, in life. 
ef en the,period.of exiſtepcs- . ods. alidee-t6 


- To. be, deprived of, ker l hanours 10 pol: v.. 
lued by all ancient nations, the, Egyptians canftdered 


as ihe greateſt poſſible diſgrace z yet ;could none of 
them expect to enjoy thoſe honours, unleisby;apublic 


and ſolemn decree . This decree. was pronoun 

by a court of inqueſt 3 conſiſting of forty judges, of 
high reputation for probity; who liſtened to aFaccu- 
ſations againſt the perſon deceaſed, and denied him 
public (burial, if it appeared that he had;been a bad 


member of ſociety . But if no ſtain vas fixed up- 
on his memory, his relations were e to bury 


320. Diod. Sicul. Bb. i. p. 70. ee 
321. Of chis we have nn e 


venture of Joſeph with Potiphar's wife. (Gen. chap. xxxix. ver. A 


Potiphar, one of the great oſſicers of the court of Egypt, though 
convinced that Joſeph, his bought flaye, had made an attempt upon his 
wife's virtue, at which © his wrath was kindted," did not offer vio- 
lence to his petſon ; but ſent him eo priſon, that he raight be puniſked 
Sccording er Ew. Id. ibid. 

232. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. $2. 323. Id. lib. i. p. 83. 


5 the operation of the, laws of Kerr: dae. | 


——_ 
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6 


bim with as much funeral pomp as they 1 thought pro- LETTER. 


5 


Non were the Ægyptian monarchs, as already ob- 
ſerved, exempted from that awful jury. On the day 
appointed for the royal funeral, a court of inqueſt, 
according to law, was held. There all complaints 
2 accuſations againſt the deceaſed gonarch were 


324. M. Thid. Diodorus tells us, on he authority of the Zgyp- 
kana, that from this cuſtom of giving ſentence upon the actions of the 
dead, and the ceremonies with which the Xgyptian funerals were ac- 
companied, the Greeks borrowed ther doctrine of a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments. ( BibKoth, Hb: i. p. 82—84.) And all mo- 
dern writers have confidered his report as infallible evidence. But if 
we reileQ, that the belief of the immortality of the ſoul was univer- 
Cal in the Heathen world, as it is at this day among ſavage nations, 
we ſhall find no reaſon for ſubſcribing to ſuch an opinion. The belief 
of a future ſtate is neceſſarily involved in that of the immortality of 
the ſoul; and as ſoon as ſociety was eſtabliſhed, moral diſtinctions 
- formed, and civil and criminal laws inſtituted, the notion of rewards 
and puniſhments, in an after-ſtate, would naturally become, as we 
find it, part of the popular creed in every country. - 

They who queſtion what I have affirmed, that the belief of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate, is now held by the moſt 
ſavage nations, may conſult Hiſt. Gen. des Yoyoges, paſſim 3 but eſpe- 
cially tom. xv. init. Robertfon's Hif. of America, book iv. Hutchin- 
ſon's Hi,. of Maſſachaſet's Bay, «chap. vi. and the authors there cited. 
That it was univerſally taught among ancient nations, and conſequent- 
ly believed by the body of the people, I ſhall afterwards have occaſion 
to prove. I ſhall, therefore, only here remark, that Diodorus, 
ſeemingly diſguſted with the popular creed of Greece, and deſirous to 
give a mortal origin to all the Heathen gods upon the plan of Euhe- 
merus, takes every opportunity of afligning a frivolous origin to reli- 
gious opinions. 


In apology for this otherwiſe judicious hiſtorian it may be urged, 


and with great juſtice, that he lived near the beginning of the Chriſ- 
tian zra, when Heathen worſhip was greatly corrupted ;—to ſuch a 
degree, that Divine Wiſdom then ſaw fit to promulgate a New R- 
11610N in which the drin of the immortality of the foul, and that of 
a future flate of rewards and puniſpments are more clearly ſet forth; and 
connected not only with moral conduct? and civil obligation, but with the 
Purity of the Heart. 

G 2 received, 


— 
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PART 1. received. And if it was found that he had b 
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good prince, the whole multitude of his ſubjects, af- 
ſembled on the occaſion, accompanied with loud accla- 
mations the prieſt who pronounced his panegyricz but 
if it appeared that his adminiſtration had been cruel or 


oppreſſive, an univerſal clamour, or murmur of difap- 


probation enſued 3**, Hence many Zgyptian kings 
were deprived of funeral honqurs by the voice of the 


nation, and their bodies expoſed to public inſult ***, 


THESE laws and inſtitutions command our veneras 


tion, whether we conſider them in a moral or political 


view; and give us a very high idea of the ſagacity. of 
the ancient Ægyptians. But the ſyſtem of Egyptian 


government had, as formerly noticed, ſome radical 


defects. It did not ſufficiently reſtrain the power of 


the prieſthood. Ægypt Foul under a dehaſing 1 


perſtition. 


Tuis remark leads us, my Lord, to inveſtigate the 


natural origin of REL1G10OW ;\ and the moral. cauſes 


that have contributed to its eſtabliſhment, among all 


civil n tions. ö | * 64 
civilized na 2 


Tur adoration of ok Gop, the Creator of the 
Univer 'fe, and the ſupr eme diſpoſer. of all events, re- 


quires a compaſs of thought and a ſublimity of ſenti- 


ment, little ſuited to the groſs ideas and narrow con- 
ceptions of ſavages. Chiefly occupied in ſupplying 
their phyſical wants, or in gratifying their animal ap- 
petites, they are incopable of contemplating the DEI 


in his works. But the worthip of Superior and Indi- 


Able Powers, the ſuppoſed Cavsrs. of extraordinary 
Events, and the AUTHOR s of Good and Evil, is na- 


325. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66, 326. 1d. ibid. 


tural 
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tural to man in his rudeſt condition 7 ; and neceſ- LETTBR 
. . GUY ay Ry on Cid 
— mage | 


| AnctenT legiſlators wiſely took OTF)? this 
propenſity, in order to ſubdue the ſerocity, and reſtrain 


the licentiouſneſs of mankind ***. They gave a regular 
eſtabliſhment to religion, and made it a chief engine 


327. In order to eſtabliſh this poſition, I might calle& the. united 
teſtimony of the moſt intelligent travellers, both ancient and modern. 
It is even admitted by the moſt ſceptical philoſophers. « All human 
* life,” obſerves Mr. Hume, © eſpecially before. the eftabliſoment of order 
* and goed government, being ſubject to fortuilous accidents, it is natural Jus 
« $erflition ſbould prevail every where in barbarous ages ; and put men on the 
« moſt earneſt inquiry concerning the Inviuusts Powsns, who diſpoſe of 
* bappineſs or miſery.” (Nat. Hi. of Religion, ſect. iii.) A ſimilar ob- 
ſervation had been made by Plutarch, who lived late in the Heathen 
world, and whoſe hiſtorical knowledge was extenſive. ©, Examine the 
« face of the globe,” ſays he, (Alverſ. Colter.) © and you may find ci- 

© ties unfortified, without the uſe of letters, à regular magiſtracy, or 

« diſtin habitations ; without poſſeſſions, property, or the uſe of 

money, and unſkilled in the arts; but a people without the hnowledge 

| « of Gon or RTT Toon; without the uſe of vows, oaths, oracler, and 

| | « ſacrifices to procure good, or deprecatory rites, to avert evil, no man can 
« or ever will find.” 

348, „1 ſuppoſe,” ſays Dr. Warburton, « it was neither ane nor 
uber of theſe paſſions alone, but both together, that opened to theſe early 
«* mortals (whoſe uncultivated reaſon had not yet gained the knowledge, or 
« whoſe degenerate manner: had left the tradition of the true God), the ff 
® jdea of Surzzion Brincs.”—( Divine Legation of Moſes, book iii. 
KR. vi.) If it ſhould be objected, from the early practice of ancient 
nations, that barbarians worſbip only viſible powers, the example of the 
ſavages of North America will furniſh an anſwer. They pay little 
regard to the Heavenly Bodies, but worſhip the Guxar Srinir, an ine 
wvifhls Power. (See Hiſt. of America, book iv. chap. i. and the authorities 
there cited.) Thunder and lightning, heat and cold, ſtorms and fair 
weather, naturally ſuggeſt to the leaſt cultivated mind, the exiſtence of 
ſome Intelligence ſuperior to itſelf. | 

329. Tying them thereby,” firs venerable Anitin, - more cloſely 
to civil ſociety, that they might be more eaſily governed. De Civitats 
Dai, * cap. ü. 
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PARTI. of government 320; blending ſacred rites with certain 


—ͤ— 


— 


ä 


civil forms of high importance to ſociety - the nup- 


tial union, the inauguration of magiſtrates, and the 


ratification of treaties **** They alſo took advantage 
of that belief. of a Future flate f exiſtence, which has 
prevailed in all ages, and among all nations?“ ; by 
ſtrongly picturing it, as a fate of retard: and puniſ- 
ments *** a ſtate where the ſouls of men ſhall be for 
| ever 


3 30. Menes, Theſcus, Romulus, Numa, and all early legiſlators, as 
T ſhall have occaſion to ſhew, called in religion to the aid of their civil 
and political inſtitutions. The praQice of Mencs I have already. had 
occaſion to mention, Dr. Warburton has, therefore, belied univerſal 
experience, perverted truth, and contradicted reaſon, in affirming 
that the Mac1sTRATE Was called in to the aid of RELIIOION. (Divine 
Legation of Moſer, book i. ſect. ii.) For, in that caſe, Kings or Chief 


Magiſtrates muſt have been originally conflituted by priefic, and not pricfle 
by Kings; à dogma better ſuited to the dark ages of papal tyranny, 


than to the enlightened period in which this learned eccleſiaſtic lived. 


In a word, there is no hiſtorical fact better atteſted than this; chat 
the firſt royal legiſlators inſtituted the ceremonies of religion, and re- 
gulated divine worſhip within their ſeveral juriſdiQions. | And, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen regal by ſacerdotal authority, as well as to keep the 


miniſters of religion in dug obedience, early kings generally retained. 


the pontificate in their own hands. (Herodot. lib. vi. cap. Ivi. Dion. 
Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii. cap. xiv. Tit. Liv. lib. ii. cap. ii. Cicero, de Di- 
vinat. lib. i. cap. xl. Servius, ad Virgil /£n. lib. iii. ver. 80. In ſo 
doing, they proved its ſubſerviency to the ſupreme civil porver ; and held 
it, as they did the chlef command of the army, as part of their prerogative, 
(Id ibid.) Among the ancient Romans, eccleſiaſtical dignities were 
conſerred in the ſame manner as civil offices; by the people, aſſembled 
in their ſeveral Curie. Dion. Halicarnaſſenſis, lib. ii. cap. xxi. 

337. The rites with which theſe were accompanied, among nations 
in different degrees af civilization, I ſhall have occaſion to deſcribe o 
the courſe of this work. 

33a. © From the conſent of all nations,” ſays Cicero, ( Tſe. Diſp. lib. K 
cap. Xvi.) # we conclude, that the foul ſurvives the body.” And Seneca 


. pemarks, (Toi. oxvii.) that the conſent of all mankind, in their fears and 


bepes of a future ſlate, is of no ſmall weight in * the quei- 
tion of the immortality of the feud, 

333.“ All the religions in the world,” ſays Monf. Bayle, “the 

# falſe as well as the trve, turn upon this great Hinge, that there is an 1N= 

* Y4ShBLE ts 6, Who puniſhes and rewards, after the preſent life, the 

« actions 


ANC VENT" EUR O PE ww 
ever ben or miſerably according td the merit ot ct LETTER” 


Rs by 


1 an 


Taue W 0 deny diflaying eee 
the grave, an impartial tribunal, whoſe decrees admit of 
_ no reverſal, and whoſe Juſtice it is impoſſible to elude; 
toward which criminals are taught to look for final 
pauriſhment, and to which witneſſes are made to _ 
peal in atteſtation of the truth of their evidence, did. 
ſome enlightened Heathens ſortiſ the moral ron] 
in the human breaſt, and lay a ſolid foundation for fee 
Nane as aun ae | 


| F%.2 
r eien end Crit. et 
Hf. tom. iv.) But this belief he 'uſcribes to the invention of the magi- 
rate; (ibid.) whereas I have only ſaid, that the mg ifrate took advan- 
tage of it. And Plutarch (Conſolat. ad Apollon. declares it was ſo anci» 
+ ent, that he could neither diſcover tho author, nor the origin' of it, 
334- In the moſt ancient Greek poets, Homer and Heſiod, who 
& have given ſyſtems of theology according to the popular belief of their 
country, we find the dottrine of a future flate of rewards. and pumiſb 
always a fundamental article. Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whoſe 
bufineſs it was to repreſent the manners and opinions of nations both 
berbarous and civilized, bear alſo teſtimony to the univerſality of this 
tehiet. But no ancient author has expreſſed W diſtinctly 
den the ſubject tlian Pindar. 17 
* In the ſad regions of infirnal night,” I 
Says he, © beyond the verge of life and light, 
The cruel and inexogable mind | 
« ' Avenging Gods and penal "woes foall fd. | ; 
There ric inquiring Juſtia ail be corax 
The crimes committed in the realms of day; 
« 'Th' impartial Fudge the rigid Lew declare, 
No more to be revers'd by penitence or pray'r, || 
. But in the happy fielde of light, | 
Where Phabus with an equal ray, 
« Illuminates the balmy night, 
Ad gilds che cloudleſs day; 
' In peaceful unmoleſted joy, 
. The Good their ſmiling bours empley.” Pre, Olymp. ti. 
335. „ Who can deny,” ſays Cicers, © that theſe opinions ate uſeful, 
UE Thos Ada) 4 
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CONSIDERED in this point of view, RELIGION, + 
” whether true or falſe is highly beneficial to ſociety ; 


© conſequently any attempt to weaken its influence is at 


once immoral and impolitio. We accordingly find, 


chat the moſt wil nad virmous af tha ancient hide“ 


rians and philoſophers, whatever might be their pri- 
vate opinions, always reſpected public religion, and 
bore teſtimony in its favour, Timzus the Loctian, 
therefore, in diſcourſing of the Remedies of Mora! 
Evil, after he had treated of the Uſe of Philoſophy to 
lead men of well-formed minds to happineſs, by teach. 
ing the meaſures of juſt and unjuſt, declares that the | 
coercions of Law and Religion are neceſſary to keep 
men of perverſe and intractable diſpoſitions in awe; 
both thoſe puniſhments which penal laws inflift," and 
thoſe torments that Watin e . the 
wicked **, _ 8 
Won this mnecable age, well praMiſed in Rc { 
affairs, agrees the profound hiſtorian Polybibs } whoſe” - 
knowledge of mankind and civil ſociety was equally ' - 
deep and _comprehenfive,...4.1f. 2 ſtate,” ſays. he, 
* cauld be compoſed ſojely of wiſe men, perhaps 4 
* public Religion might be unneceſſary, But as is is 
« not practicable, there js no poſſibility of keeping i in 
* order the maſs of the people, ever capricious, and 
« apitated by irregular paſſions, without the terrors of 
16 ſuperſtition. The learned ancients, therefore, ated 
e wiſely,” adds he, © in propagating the belief of the 
* Geds; and thoſe of the F age rah in di 405 | 


" gien of an oath, Ab eee e 
* company National Compact: — Haw. efficacious the fear of Divine Pu- 
r ni/bment is to deter men from wickedneſs 3 and what purity of manners 
* mult reign in that community, where the immortal God: themſelves are ſup- 
— oe Sub nh" = G6, Lk 
j. cap. vii. 

5b. Periphuchas c., dee at aces. ® 
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it diting fuch opinions, and thereby encouraging the popu- n 
&« lace to contemm religious reſtraints . For, as the great — 


geographer remarks, it is impeſſible to govern women, 
and the common people, and to keep them prone and 


eee Nes ene tie 


n to e theſe effects upon "REN 
body of a people, muſt be free from licentious doe- 
trines and obſcene ceremonies : it muſt aſcribe to the 
Deity no acts or attributes unworthy of human imi- 
tation, And in order to render the hierarchy politi- 
cally beneficial to a ſtate, farther proviſion muſt be 
made; that the ecclefaſtical order, though interwoven 
with, be ſubordinate to the Supreme Civil Power. It 
was not ſuffigiently ſo in Egypt. 


"Topo: of the nation , and maſters of all ſtate- 
affairs , the A gyptian prieſts added enormous tem- 
poral avthotity to ſpiritual influence. To their cuſ- 
tody way committed the records and archives of the 
kingdom ; and they directed the leyying of taxes. 
The monarch himſelf was, in ſome meaſure, ſubor- 
dinate to them, as his conduct was daily lubſected to 
their contryul And they, as the heads of the pub- 
lie 8 and alſo the interpreters of the 
will of the Gods , had the power of ſwaying his 
councils. They were the firſt order in the kingdom; 
the depoſitaries of the ſciences, as well as of the 


337. Polyb. lib. vi. cap. liv. 338. Strabo, lib. i, p. 19, edit. ubi 
cit. 339. Alian. Yar. Hiſt. lib. xiv. cap. zxxiv, 340. Diod. 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 787. $47. Id. ibid. 
442. Clem. Alex. Strom. lib. vi. 343. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. 
p-. 63. 344- lian. ubi ſup. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. 

345. Id. ibid. As a proof of this ſuperiority, the new king, in 
caſe of a failure of the royal race, if elected from the military order, 
yas obliged to procure admiſſion into the ſacerdotal body, before he 
ould aſcend the throne. Plut. J. Mr. 
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PART L.' Jaws %; and by them muſt have been moved the 
1 whole machine of government, as they only were ac- 


quainted with its ſecret ſprings. One third of the 


lands of Egypt, as formerly obſerved, belonged to the 


prieſthood; who, in conſequence of their civil oſſices 
and ſacred functions, generally maintained n 
oyer both the king and the people. 


Tu Egptians, as might be expeſted in a nation. 
under the government of prieſts, and prieft-rid kings, 
were {laviſhly ſuperſtitious. They worſhipped a mul- 
titude of Gods. Of the chief of theſe I ſhall extract 
an account from Earodecus and Diodores, ne the leaſt. 
ſuſpicious authorities. 72 


Tux Deities wed highly — generally adored in 
Agypt, were Os IRIS and IsIs , in early times un- 
derſtood to be the Sun and Moon; whom the Egyp- 
tians, in one ſtage of their idolatrous progreſs, be- 
lieved, to govern and preſerve the world, and whom 
they regarded as the chief cauſes of nutrition and | 
generation . Both ſeem alſo, in later ages, to 
have been titles, under which the Creator and Gover- 
nor of the Univerſe was worſhipped. For ISS was 
ſometimes /ymbolically repreſented by a SHIP and Pi- 
Lor; and the Zgptian /mbo! for the GOvERNOR of 
the UNIVERSE ,was a Ship and Pilot vs. Hence the 
memorable ſpeech of Isis in Apuleius:— I am the 
« Parent of Nature, and Queen of all the Elements a 
« every where preſent; ONE SUPREME Derr, 
« ſhipped over the wholeworld under a veritty of Nn 


« and with various Rites *. 
Os mis 


346. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66. Strabo ct Elia. ubl ep. 
347. Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. xlii. 348. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. 


P- 10, 11. edit. ubi cit. 349+ Jamblicus, ds Myft. AR. 


350. Apul. Metamerpb. lib. xi. And Lucius, in his. prayer to Is, 
e of the Celeſtial Bodies, and recen of Heaven, 
Earth, 
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Osixis, in like manner, was regarded as the Go- rr 


worſhipped under à variety of Names or titles. He 
was not only conſidered as Dronuſes or Buerbus, but ad 
Pluto, and as AMMON: or HAMMox, the Apyptian” 
name for the Supreme God; and frequently as Pkn#5*.” 
And we have ſeen that Pun was worſhipped by the 


Axyptians as the Governor of the Univerſe; the ve nol 


of Nature, 9 Generation. 


Ln cho firſt bank of pyptian Deities was alto phiced 
Mp, or Spirit; the animating Principle in the Uni- 
verſe, and equivalent to the Grecian Zevs and the 
Latin JorrrEx; VULCAN, or Fre; PXLLAS,: or 
* CERES, or Earth; Ns ak or the element 


Earth, and, Hell; Kaen i of all things da. 40 
That ſhe? was conſidered as Demeter or Ceres, I have formerly had 
occaſion to obſerye, on the authority of Herodotus, (lib. li. cap. lix.) 
and the ſame is affirmed by Diodorvs, ( Biblioth. lib. i. p. 13.) If I 
might here indulge a conjecture, I ſhould ſay, that the Rgyptians, aa 
early as the time of Herodotus, ſeem not ouly to have known, that 
the Moon is a planet attendant upon the Ear TH, but that the EanTu is 
one of the fx SoLax Prangts. And this leads me to obſerve, that 
the different names of the Hz aTuzn Gods, in different countries, and the 
coincidence of their names as Planets, Elements, and Spiritual Subfancer, 


has introduced great confi ion into Gentile T. beology; but nothing ſo much 


as the various names for the Sur tnx Go; and the neceſſary diftinlon, 
not always clearly marked, between Jorir Ex 2s a Plana and as the 
Spiritual Governor of the Univerſe. - 

351. Auſon. Fpig. xxx. 

352. Diod. Sicul. Billiotb. Ib. I. p. 23. Dr. Warburton aſſerts, 
(Divine Legotion, book iv. ſect. iy.) that this, mode of allegoriſing the 
Zgyptian Gods, and including different Deities under the name and 
attributes of the Ur EU BWIN, was a late invention. We have un- 


diſputed evidence, however, beſide the Orphic Hymn to Pan, before 


quoted, that it was very ancient. The ' goddeſs Neith or Pallar, wor- 


ſhipped as the Air in the time of Diodorus (as we ſhall ſee), was not 


only worſhipped as Divine Wiſdom in the time of Plutarch (I/. & Ofer.) 


but in the earlieſt ages, at Sais; whence her worſhip in that charater 
was introduced into Greece. (Plato, in Time.) 3 


n — 


 wernon of the Univerſe; and'the- Author of Nature and 
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- PART: | of Hater ***, © Theſe Gods,” adds Diodorus, the 
=o y « Egyptians ſay travel through the world ; repreſenting 
& themſelves ſometimes to men in the /hape of ſacred 
&« [ving creatures, ſometimes in the human or other form. 
ce And this,“ remarks he, * is not a fable, but firiftly 
« true, if it be admitted, that thoſe Gods generate all 
things. Hence it plainly appears, that the theo- 
logy of the Ægyptians, properly underſtood, was alle 
gorical, and their public worſhip /ymbolical, 


Tux Egyptian Gods of the ſecond claſs conſiſted, 
according to Diodorus, of i/lu/trious men exalted, after 
death, to divine honours ***, His words are to the fol- 
lowing purport.. © This is the account given by the 
« Xgyptians of the heavenly and immortal God:. And 
« beſide thoſe, they ſay, there are TERRESTRIAL 
« DerTIES, ſprung from the former, and who were 
cc originally mortal men; but who, by reaſon of their 
te beneficence, have obtained the rank of Gods 536. 
Here we have Bp ne gens that, nnr. 6 
te 


3383. Id. p. It, 12. Water or Moifure, an Niodores, the ele 

„ ee ile to be 
Oceanus. { Biblioth. lib. i. p. 13.) This, if any more than pli- 

mentary title, could only be the opinion of the vulgar. 

354- Biblioth. lib. i. p. 12. 

355. Diod. Sicul. ubi ſupra. The deeply learned and candid Shueb- 
ford, therefore, very juſtly concludes, that the worfbip of men and 
wwomen was the 4 ep of Agyptian IvotLaTrRY. Sacred and Profane 
Hiſt, of the World connactad, vol. ii. p. 320. > 

356. Piblioth. lib. i. p. 12. Among the latter, adds Diodorus, are 
numbered certain Egyptian monarchs ; ſome of whow have, if inter- 

de uſed, got the ſame. names with the CoxtzeTiAL Gobs. 
(Id. ibid.) This remark is obviouſly offered to reconcile his readers to 
the account which he afterward gives of the reign and adventures of 
Ofris and Ir. But it requires only a ſound underſtanding, and un- 
prejudiced mind, in reading his narration, (all previous information 
apart) to diſcover, that Iſis and Oſiris are mythice! perſonager. Ofiris 


travelled over the whale world, diſpenſing benefits to mankind; and both he 


and Ifis claimed calefial birth, (Diod. Sicul. Ib. i. p. 23-23.) Nor 
a | needs 
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xn Oops of Egypt were not dead mien deified, as Dr. | fre | 
Warburton and other learned men have aſſerted. For 


Diodorus was a profeſſed diſciple of Euhemerus, on 
whoſe authority chiefly they build e 


Fux, even on the teſtimony of Diodorus I am able 
to maintain what. 1 formerly advanced, That the 


« Twelve Gods, the Dii Majorum Gentium of the Hea- 
«& 3 by whatever names worſhipped, were the 


8 eee e 

were the gon and Moon. (Biblietb. lib. i. p. 10.) Yet have the 
reign and adventures of Iſis and Ofiris been ſeriouſly related by many 
grave authors; and ſyſtems have been written on the ſuppoſition, 
that they, and other mythological ſovereigns, were mortal kings and queens, 
who had been placed among the cg Gods by the gratitude of ancient 
ſuperſtition, for their beneficence, while on earth. I am far, however, 
from denying the deification of kings and heroes; but they always 
held a ſubordinate rank among the Heathen Gods, 

357- And he has induſtriouſly collected every fabulous tradition 
concerning the birth, nur fing, reign, and death of the Cd, both Jgyp- 
tian and Gracian. (Piblieth. lib. i. iii. v. paſſim.) But theſe tale, as 
Mr, Bryant has demonſtrated, in his Analyſs of Ancient Mythology, 
(el. . i.) had all their origin in the riſe, propagation, prevalence, and 
decay ol HEATKEN $UPERSTLITION in different placer, as connefied with 
22 „„ 
names, 

Mr. e i bed ae ese es a n Md 8e 
only ſo many titles of the Sun. But this whim, not the moſt ſingular 
in his ſyſtem, does not deſtroy the force of his reaſoning} nor invali- 
date the authorities by which his arguments are ſupported, in regard $0 
the point in queſtion. One prime authority, however, ſeems to have 
eſcaped his notice. Herodotus dates the reputed birth of certain Grecian 
certain Egyptian Deities, from the time that the worſhip of thoſe Deities 
was introduced into Greer. (Herodot. lib. ii. cap exlv. cxlvi.) He there- 
fore declares, after gueftioning the mortal exiflence of Dion vs or 
Baccnvs, the repwicd ſon of Semele, and actnowledging that of Hun- 
ccurzs, the ſon of Alcmena, © who lived famour,” and grew old in 
Greer; that he thinks thoſe Greeks act moſt wiſely, who build tem- 


ples to both the A®gyptian and Grecian Haze ue, fierificvig to he 


former us an immortal Being, under the name of OLYMPIAN; and bonours 
ing the Hatter as a hero of mortal birth. Herodot. lib, ii cap. liv. exlvi. 


1 Heavenly 
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FARE *cHoavwily.\Bedict-atd: Four Blemente, under the A. 
BOEING *-reQion-Hfa- Spiritual Governor” for if Ne add the 


five primary *plancts to the You? 1 Gods -metifioned, 


on the report of this hiſtorian, 'we'ſtigll-complete the 


number. And that theſe five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, 
Meat 5, Venus, and Heroury, were included among the 
Cote 1a Gens, and confequently of the Ant urder 
An. Betas neee be ur g 1 


7 0 


£ * 


Ix theſe e the public KU of the 


Egyptians reſembled that of other ancient polytheiſts; 


but in one it differed widely from every other form 
of ſuperſtition. The Ægyptians -worfhipped all their 

[GREATER \GoDs-under the form of Brutes, or in brute 
and human forms conjoined *** ; a farther proof that 


their wor/>1p was /ymbolical. Various, however; have 
been the conjectures, and laborious the inquiries of 


MO <oncerning che origin of Brute-war ſhip. 


AN account of the Riſe, . early beter, 


LArRV, will. form a neceſſary prelude to the 2 2 
1 HAVE laid down. as u ſundamental principle, chat 
Kelfpion is natural to Man.” "me although it is 


l 
Maſes, (See Warburtdn's Divine Legation, book iv. ſect. iv.) was uni- 
verſal in later times. (Diod. Sicul. lib. i. et Strabo, Hb. vii. palfim.) 
Dr. Warburton reſts his proof of the antiquity of that mode of wor. 
ſhip chiefly on the Golden Calf, worthipped by the Iraelites in the Ara- 
bian deſert. (Divine Zegation, ubi ſup.) This he conſiders as an if 
of the Xgyptian facrad Bull, the {mbol-under which Os1n 13 was wor- 
| foipped. And he thinks the Iſraclites did not pay their adorations to the 


brutal form, but to the T. Gop under het form. (Id. ibid.) He alfa 


conjeRures, and ſeemingly with great truth, that the wor fbip of Ox1nrs, 
zin the living Bull, had not then been introduced into Ægypt. For 
otherwiſe the Iſraclitey would have been ſatisfied with a rea! Calf or 
Bull, inſtead of being ut the expence of a Golden moge of one. 


found 


— 
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ſound chat midnkind, in the ſavage fAate; are generally — 
wm ane in ſupphing en hen. "Oo 
and in gratifying their animal appetites, to be able to 
contemplate ube Deity in his works; yet they no ſooner 
emerge from that condition, and apply themſelves to 
the paſturing of cattle, and the cultivation of the earth, 
than having occaſion more accurately to obſerve the 
regularity. of the ſeaſons, with the appearing and di ſap- 

Hearing of the Cæleſtial Bodies, they begin to diſcover 
Aa:FixsT Causz, or Prime Mover of the ffupemlous 
machine of the | Univerſe. "| Conſcious of their depen- 
dence upon that Gzz8aT BMO, and deſirous of c- 
ciliating his favcur, or averting his diſplaaſure, they 
offer to him, under the wide expanſe beauen, and 
uſually on emmences**, the moſi valuable Reg 
OA Hlocks 160, 


Weg Tun 


' $59. That mankind originally ſacrificed in the open air, is too well 
_—_ by writers, both ſacred and prophane, to be diſputed ; and that 

tains, we have ſafficlent evidence, both in the wells of the falſe and 
the tru GO b. When Balak, king of Moab, wanted to obtain an an- 
ſwer in his favour, he took Balaam the prophet “ up to the h gb placer 
of BAAL; (Numbers, chap. xxii, ver 41.) and when Abraham, in a 
ſtill earlier period, was commanded to ſacrifice his ſon Tfaac, as 2 
"burnt offering to the Lord, he carried him to the top of “ one of the 
« mountains in the land of Moriah ;” (Gen. chap. xxii. ver. 2—T3.) and 
there actually ſacrificed a ram. (Id. ibid.) They imagined, it appears, 

that they thereby obtained a nearer communication with the Deity. 

360. That the firſt men ſacrificed to the Deity the produce of their . 

Halli, and the ofipring, of their flocks, we have the authority of the Fa- 
ther of ſacred hiſtory to affirm. For we are told, that © Cain broughs 
of the fruits of the grand, an offering unto the Lord; (Gen. chap. iv. 
« ver, 3.) and that Abel alſo brought of the frfllings of his feel., (14. 
ver. 4.) Nor are we left in doubt that the pious offered what they thought 
moſt valuable; "for it is not only ſaid, that © Abel brought of the frflings 
« of his flock : but © of the fat thereof." (Gen, ubi ſup.) In a word, it 
| appears, that mankind have always offered to the Deity whatever was 
molt acceptable 6 drink, Hence we may tract the 
Progrefe 


E 


PART I. 


THE HISTORY or 
Tus pure worthip, paid to nE Almiglity Gov 


was 277 without the intervention of images, prevailed over 


—— — 


Arabia and Syria in the time of Abraham; when 
the head of every family, ot the chief of the tribe, 


Iſſieiated as prieſt **'.: and we find it alſo in Atabia, 


among Job and his friends, in a till later age Into 
Arabia, however, Solar or ftar-worſhip had found its 


way in the days of Job. Hence the expoſtulation of 


that venerable patriarch, in vindication of his inno- 


cence. If I beheld the SUN, when it.ſhined,” ſays he, 


or the Moon walking in brightneſs and my heart 


©. hath been ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſſed my © 


-* hand, Lſhould have denied the GOD that is above 0. 

Here we diſcover an alluſion to the worſhip of the 
Heavenly Bodies. And that ſeductive worſhip, which 
is ſuppoſed to have had its origin in Chaldea, ſoon 
ſpread over the Eaſt, under the name of Zabiiſm**, 


progres of nathinsin cul permanent, ut inare efpociilly in agriculture 
and groziag, in their libations and ſacrifices ; from a beag vh barley, and a 
ſimple cake, to kids, goats, lamb, rams, bullogks, and beifers ; and from wle 
to milk, oil and wise. (See Prophyr. de Alftin. lib. ii. & Euſeb. Prep. 
Evangel. lib. i. cap. ix.) The Arabians were become ſo profuſe in their , 


ſacrifices, as early as the days of Job, that his three offending friends 


offered to the Lord, © ſeven bui.cets and ſeven roms, e 
Jol, chap. Xii. ver. 8, 9. 


361. Gen, chap. xiv, ver. 18—a20. chap. xx. ver. 4-6, and chap. 


Xii. ver. 13. 
362. When W but it is generally agreed, that 
the dramatic biftery, which bears his name, was compoſed after the time 


of Abraham, and not later than that of Moſes, One thing, however, 


is incontrovertible, that Job and his friends, though obviouſly ſtrangers 
to the Moſaic inſtitutions, and to the hiſtory of the Creation, as deli 


ed by the Hebrew legillator, all zealouſly maintained the tenet of 
Gov, the Maler of Heaven and Earth; and they, in acknowledging the 
Juſtice and goodneſs of His moral Government, alſo maintained the dodrine 


of an all-nowing, allwiſe, and merciful PaOVIDENCE,, Sce Jo; * | 


iv. v. ix. Xii. Lill. Xxxill. XXxiv, xv. XXxVi. XXV. 
363. Job, chap. xxxi. ver, ab— 28, | | 
83 Sce Maimonid. Mere Nevocb. er Pocock, 22 Fig Ares 


In 
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An de Riſe of Zanlis x we diſcover the Root of Po- LETTER. 


4vT 20G and IDOLATRY- For all the various forms 
of Heathen Superſtition, were only ſo many Hoors from 
itz adapted by artful politicians to the fate of arbas 
viſm or civility in different nations, and modified ac- 
cording to climates, and incidental \ circumſtances; IU 
attempt, therefore, to account Hematically for theſe vas 
ricties, would be to expect to find order in chaos, and 
- uniformity in the brain-fick viſions of fanatics; or in 
the tricks, -which princes and prieſts: have bels * 
take agvanta ge of cba ye" e 

—— ebenes ae 
hiſtory of diſtinguiſhed nations, to treat of their rel» 
£1045 as well as civil inſtitutions. There it will farther 
appear, that the great objects of worſbip, in all Gentile 
nations were the ſanie. Here I ſhall offer to your Lord - 
ſhip a ſhort account of the early Progreſi of Z ABIS; 
neceſſary not only for the better underſtanding of the 
ſuperſltian.of the Eppan but of Heathen: if. i 
_ in general. | 


"aw See © or r added "to aw e 
"worſhip of ons Almighty Go, the Creator. and Go- 


vernor of the Univerſe, | a ſecondary, worfbip! of the 
HzavenLy Bopiss;z which they regarded as his Mi. 


ere 0s, and adored as Mediators between Hin and 
AE? Mex wat hoy en theſe a orbs 
Wy - 28 


14 F 


nan, eee ee 

306. Malmonid. | Moreb Nevech. et Pocock. Sparte. Hit. Arabica. 
«Th e ol of a Mediator between G and Man,” ſays the pious 
end learned Prideaux, . was a general notion, which obtained among 
* all mankind from the beginning. For being conſcious of their own 
2 11 
* poſts for them of thenichves, to have any neeels to the all holy, 
- pJotions, and ſupreme Governor of all things, | They conſidered him 
© 29 as bigh, and too pore, a6 themſelves tos ound plea fr 
on | | „en 


— . — 
— 


* 
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PARTE. 4s the 'habitations öf Gun, or vehicles of pure Spi- 

_—_— ritual Intelligences, by whom they were moved; who 

animated them, as the foul does the human body; and 
through whoſe agency, they ſuppoſed, the Supreme 
Being governed the world; that holding a middle nature 
between the oft High and Man, they were beft fitted 
to become 1 8 7 n S N 
tali. 1 


„Tus be at + firſt futicfied with mori Bfting 
3 their ſouls in prayer to theſe Miniſters of the Divine 
Nil; but they afterward proceeded to burn incenſe to 
them, arid to make ſuch oblations as they thought moſt 
agreeable to their ſeveral 'natures. They accurately 
obſerved their appearing and diſappearing, their con- 
junctions and aſpecis; dividing the ſuperintendance of 
the world among them, and aſſigning this or that ſpe- 
cies: of being to ebch/ particular Planet's | adminifira- 
tion , And! according to the number, and rank of 
the dt BoDiss in their Mini they 
5 tene auen 
* ſuch a converſe. And therefore concluded, that there inult he a 2 
« diator, by whoſe, means only they could. make any * 
pats K 


* „*, High; and throu whoſe interceſſion alone 

— — e But ho clear Revelation bein 

«of the NIcQiathr, whom God had appointed, becauſe — 

not been manifeſted unto the world, they took pon tb ae unto 

7 N ; Mcdiaters of their own cheſing: And their notions of the 

10 Sun, —— en Ke. of the Olt and New Tin, 
967 Id. = A doQrine ſimilar to the Zabian appears how on 

by Socrates, from what his ſcholg paſtes him deliver in the, 

racter of Diotima. „Through this middle ſpeci es of Being, 2 

« Prophecy in all} its different ſhapes, and all 1 forms ah divination are conveyrd 

« to men; for the Divine Nature never _ immediately mixes, or je Led 

« cates with the: Human, But, through the jater vention of Gzxt, alt 

'« communion and ir tercour ſe between the Deity and enbing is carried on,” 

(Plato, Sympor. Hence the belief i in the vi viſitation of Axext. a (and in in 

 eaheftial Viſions; whether preſented to mortals, while FE of 6 5 
368. Maimobid. et Pocock. 9 
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marked a furceſtve revilution of Tim in geben Dars, 
whith we call a WEEE; and erte heh Dix tb 
its Suhr H Ons . een 


Tus rites of the Zablans, howevet, eraduaby ond 
tiplied 3 and their worfip grew more ſenſual. Their 
mediatory and guardian Planet, they obſerved, fre- 
quently withdrew from their /ight ; while they ſtood in 
conftant need of his interceſſion or protectiom They, 
therefore, formed to themſelves fmbolical figures; 
allegorically repre/enting the powers and properties, not 


* 
82 


— 


only of each Cœleſtia ! Orb, but of the SurREME Bus 


u and his chief Attributen % Theſe they put into 
Shrines, to which they paid divine werſbip ; placing 
above enury other: Shrine that of the FIA CAUsE, as 


worthy of the f be adoration?” | 
| FroM the worlhip pak to thoſe farines, and to the 


ſymbolical figures they contained, intelligible only to 


the learned, it was natural for the ſuperſtitious, vulgar 


to go one ſtep farther; to defire an IMAGE of the 
GEN ſuppoſed to inhabit each Planet, in place of a 


myſtical, SYMBOL, Such images, or fanſied likeneſſes, 


were actordingly deviſed by the Zabian prieſts, and 
made of the. meta! imagined to be moſt conſonant to 
the nature of the ſeveral celeſtial orbs z of Gold, to the 


8; of Silver, to the Moon of Inox, to Mars; 


of | Duickfilver, to Mercury ; of Tin, to JuriTER1 


* che to Venus; and of Lead, to SA TUN 72 , 


- thereby 


369. n This cuſtom, which has 
prevailed in moſt nations, ſeems to favour the aſſertion of the Za» 
bians, that their religion, as it is among the oldeſt in the world, has 
ſpread over the whole earth; ar to prove, that mankind, in all coun» 

are diſpoſed to the worſbip of the Celeſtial Bodies, and capable of 4 
ee and dee of e Here alſo we 
diſcoyer the = of the opinion of the Guardianſbip of ANB. : 

370. Id. | 371. Specim. Hiſt. Arabice, ap. Pocock, 

374, Id. ibid. Tf Mr. Bryant had attended to this application of the 


ſeveral Metal to the formation of the Imager of the Celefial Bedies, he 


Ha might 
| 0 


yoo 
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PART I, thereb the of the names. wen. 
y. fixing. the application. given by 


2 r 


— . ̃¶E3.———— 


I Chmiſte to | the a: i Ferent metals, as univerſally. received 
over the world as the number and. order of the Days of 
the ng : *. 


. K E 
e. 


1 To 8 ah oor At the Zabians 
burnt the richeſt perfumes, and made the moſt coſtly 
facrificesz believing that their prayers and oblations to 
the Genius thought to inhabit each planet, the Miniſier 
of the Mos r Hicn, and Mediator with HIM, were as 
acceptable when offered to the Image, as to the rea/ Orb, 
when /plendent in the Heavens 373,» We may therefore 
conclude, with learned Owen, that IDOL ATR Y-had its 
erigin in Zabiiſm, or the hip of the Cole/tral. Bo- 
«dies 7. And. L ſhall add, that its cauſe was the need of 


A viſible Object of worſhip 'y which Human Naturt, un- 


leſs aided by Philoſophy or illuminated by Kevelacion, 
feems to 75 115 to ff its dtvotions. 


WILKS 120% 43 If &? S 4 7 


Bur Zabiiſin, even 10 80 Ss rrüptes Ra be 
eue, we find, with the doctrine of 4 FigsT 
Cæusf: nor . neee N Chal- 


R * 


. \ | ; ' 
might — fared hiraſelf the trouble © of attempting. to 


"Chruſo:, the Greek word for Gold, was a corruption of Chae or Chus: 
nor would he have faid, that 6.17 had ng relation to the worſhip of the 
Sun. Far Jefs would he or Selden, if they had attended to the hy 
worſhip of the Crieftial | Bodies,, have aflerted, that a//.the Gods of Genti/e 
Antiquity are reſolvable-nto the Su x. (Selden, de Diis Srin, Syntag. ii. 
Bryant, New Syſtem of Ancient, Mythology, vol. i. paſim.) The Sun i in- 
deed, as might naturdlly have been expected, was univerſally” wor- 
ſhipped bver the Heathen world. The moſt glorious Heavenly Body, 
the viſible Ruler, of the Day, and the immediate cauſe of Liebt an Heat, 
ebuld not fail to receive adoration, from nations who blended the, 

of the Cara tor with that of his Work, But that the So was 

"wr ſtippel as the Su PREME Deity, unleſs by rude barbarians, we haye 
no reaſon to belle ve: for all vilized Heathen nations en a 


A 


-Y 1 a chan the INT Bodies; and che Sun apap of) 


4 
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deans of Babylon) with the belief of a wy EME 9 
VERNOR ; who affigned the Sun its ſtation, and 
according to whoſe eternal laws the Planets, with un- 
erring concord perform their revolutions . 


Wurrurx cceleſtial worſhip pale From Chaldey 
into Xgypt, or took its riſe in the latter country, as in 
the former, from the perpetual viſibility, and alluring 
beauty of the Heavenly Bodies, I ſhall not pretend to 
determine. But that the adoration of thoſe bodies, in 
ſubordination to'a' divine Intelle#, was the maſt ancien 
public worſhip of 9 is univerſally allowed? 77; 

and 

375. Diocd Sicul vb. 1 p. IC” 


376. Id. ibid. The Chaldeans believe,” faqs Diodorui, « That the | 


order and beauty of the Uitiverſe are the faut of à certain Divine 


« PxoYIiDgNcE; and that the Ace Bodies are not moved of them- 


ſelues, or fortuitouſly, but according to the determinate and firmly ratified 
« Zeeree of the Duty.” (PBiblioth. lib. ii. p. 116.) But the Chaldeans 


believed in the eternity of the World or Univerſe. (Id. ibid.) How then, 


it may be ſaid, could. they, believe it to be the work. of a Deity / — The 
difficulty is thus ſolved by the Grecian commentators upon Plato and 


Ariſtotle, who. held nearly the ſame opinion. Mp or God was 


« before the World; not as if the one exifled before the other in TIME, 
but becauſe the World proceeded from Minv ;z which was, in order of 
% Nature, Ins T; as the Cauſe thereof, and its Archetype,” (Plotinus, 
Ea, ili. lib, ii. cap. i) © Wheace it follows,” ſays the ſame Philoſopher, 
« That the World, which proceeds from the Derry by way of effulg- 
« ence, muſt have been cen with God; as Light was coeval with the 
„Sun.“ (Id. E. v. lib. viii. cap. xi.) To the ſame purport Simpli- 
cius: (i Ariſtot. Phyſ. lib. viii.) © Ariſtotle, though he conſiders Gon 


.« to be the Cauſe of the Exiſtence, and of the Motions of the Celeſtial 


« Bodies, yet concludes the Univerſe to have been eternal, and uamade; 
« but to have procedeed from the DeiTy,” &, . - 

377. This Dr. Warburton admits, and even takes pains to prove; 
(Divine Legation, book iii, ſect. vi. and book iv. ſect, iy.) though he 


makes a very ſingular uſe of it: He thinks, however, it is not only 


Pal, but highly probable, that the worſoip of the Fizzr Cavsz was 
Sr wor ſhip of the Celeſtial Bodies, or any form of 1delatry : (Di- 
vine Legation, book ili ſect. vi.) a poſition which I have endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh ; as equally neceſſary, for the vindication of God' s moral 
government awd the ſopecity of the Human Mind. I may even venture to 
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and five primary Planets, 1 in conjunction with the 5 
Elements, under the government of an allrruling and 
all per vadi ng SPIRIT, I have already proyed, | 


THESE Gods were 1 by allegerical. 8 
expreſliye of 'thejr ſuppoſed qualities, And as the 
mezning « of thoſe ſymbols was only known to the learn- 
ed, the jgnorant multitude, we may belieye, often wor- 

Shipped the mere ſymbol of each God, as the ultimate 
object of their adoration, Here we diſcover the true 


Origin of what has been called Brutg-werſbip, | 


Dun. Warburton was, — 2 wiſe in rejecting all 
former theories of Brute wurſip 37%. and in aſeribing n 


it to allegorical Symbols, But I can by no meant 
agree with bim in thinking, that the Symbols, which 


led to this worſhip, among the Egyptian vulgar, 


were merely thoſe employed in HIiERQGLYPHIC WII 


| TING e; though I can ede we, that it had its 


Chdworth, « Phat all that mbiphcity of Pagan Gods, which makes 
„great a ſhew and noiſe, was really nothing but ſeveral names and n- 
ion of on Supreme Deity, according to its d/ferent manifeflations, gifts, 
Ferry, and 
« no more, was actnowwledred by the more intelligent of the ancient Pagans; 
« ſor of the opinions of the ſottifh vn gar po man can pretend to give an 
« accoutit, in any religion.” (Tutellefiual Syſlem, chap. iv. ſect. xiii.) That 
the ERypfian vulgar were truly f ſhall afferward haye occaſion 
to ſhe w. 

378. Three of theſe deſerve particular regard; 1. That the Agyp- 
tian invention of 4 iftinguiſding the conflellations, and marking each of * 
with the name of ſome animal gave riſe to Brute-worſbip ; (Lu 
Afrrolegia.) 2. That it had its origin in the dodtrine of God's 1 
things ; (Porphyr. de Abſtinentia, lib. iv.) 3. That Brutes were made 
the obje#: of worſbip only as the Symbo/s of the FigsT Cavsx, conſi- 
dered i in his various attributes and relations. (Jamblic. de My. Egypt.) 


But theſe three ſuppoſed cauſes of Brute-worſbip, if combined, account 


rather for the uſe of bruts/ forms in allegorical Symbols, dan fa for che wer- 
Nip of Brotes 3 whether in the image or {ving animal. 
379. e 8 iv. beck. iv. . 1d. U wid. 


riſe 
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riſe in the SYMBOLICAL FiGURES neee 3 — 


re . the ban temples. 


Fon we now that thoſe Symbolical Fi ure were 
more Ait ing than Hi reroglyphical inſcriptions ***; they 
conſequently would make à greater impreſſion upon the 
minds of the ſuperſtitious Agyptians. And when er- 
plained, they probably contained more meaning. Nor 
have we any reaſon to believe, that the body of the 
people in Egypt ever paid much regard to Hierogly- 
phic writing, or revered its feigned divine origin . 
Though chiefly, if not ſolely confined to the two higher 
orders in the kingdom, it was ſufficiently Familiar to 
prevent adoration. 


YET if the profound Doctor had Berth f interpres 
ted the allegorical Symbols employed, in Hieroglyphic 
Writing, great merit muſt have been aſcribed to him, 
But he had no ſuch liberal views. The champion 'of a 
| paradoxical ſyſtem, in the proſecution of which the 
whole _ vigour of his genius was exerted, he puſhed 
aſide every authority, and 9 _ my ol 


38r. Herodot. lib. ii. pa im. 

382. See the Divine Legation of Moſes, (book iv. ſeR. = ww this 
poſition is maintained. I have. already had occafion to make ſome ro- 
marks on the nature of Hieroglyphie writing, in order to rectify a ge- 
neral miſtake; © that it was invented for ſecrecy, not for public uſe.” And 
I ſhall hazard an opinion, accompanied with a corroborating teſſi 
mony, ſymbolic writing, which aroſe out of pifture-roriting, com- 
mon to all rude nations, in a certain ſtage of their progreſs, (to the 
Mexicans and Japaneſe, as well as the Æthiopians and Egyptians) is 
no proof of the antiquity of a natiou; though its early or happy inven- 
tion, may be conſidered as a mark of the ingeuuity of a people. The 
* Zgyptians,” ſays Tacitus, (Anal. lib. Xi.) in tracing the riſe of 
alphabetic writing, © originally expreſſed the conceptions of their miadi hy 
the figures of ani This reſpectable authority ſeems to hay 
eſcaped the notice of Warburton ; or perhaps it did not, in all xeſpecto, 
ſuit his purpoſe; though a ſtrong teſtimon in ſupport of his theory, 

(wich 1 have: det) neee be not invented 

las ſecrecy, 2 r 2411 TART ret Az. Nenne 
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nion, that ſtaod in the way of his favourite hypotheſis, 
Inſtead of explaining the Egyptian ſymbols with the 
liberality of a philoſopher, a character which he ſome- 
times affects, we diſcover only in his inquiries 
narrow mind of a candidate for a biſhopric. « Th 
« Brute-worfoip « of the Egyptians,” ſays he, 00 ag 
by 915 fir 7 altogether objett ve of their Hero-gods *" __ 5 


Bor the venerable Father of Hiſtory affirms, on his 
own knowledge and obſervation, that the Ægyptians, 
worſhipped a0 Heroes %. And he ſupports his aſſer- 
tion by the teſtimony of the Egyptian prieſts; who, 
after having given him, in a chronological ſeries, an 
account of the long ſucceſſion of their kings, declared 
that nene of thoſe kings had been either reputed a God, 
or deified as a Hero“, They alſo declared, chat, in 


| Egypt, no God had taken the form of a Man; nor had 


they. ever heard of fuch a thing, cither during the reigus 


of their more ancient or later monarchs ow. | 


"7 +) 
. 383 Warburton's Divine Legatlon of Moſes, book iv. fed. iv. Vet he 
kad before told us, that the i Gods of the Aigyptians, after the eſtabliſh | 
ment of Polytheiſm, were the Sun and Moon. Muſt not their allegorical | 
Symbo's, therefore, have been ot firſt objefinve of theſe Ge . we find 
ſach ſymbols were among the ancient Chaldeans, and all oriental wor- 
ſhippers of the | Celeſtial Bodies. And the © iy natural Geds of the 
« Egyptians,” Dr. Warburton afterward. allows to have been «the 
„e of Haven. - Sec Divine Legotion, book iv. ſect. iv. 
384. Herodotus, lib ii. cap. J. 385; Id. lib. ii. cap. exlii. exliii. 
386. Herodotus, lib, ii. cap. cxliil. The Egyptians, therefore, 
could not ia the moff early times worlhip their Gods in the binde form « 
nor could the allegorical ſymbols, engraved on the porticaes of their tem- 
pies, or otherwiſe employed for religious prrpoſer, be objettive of their dead 
Kings or Heroes ; for they did not deiffy them. Yet Dr. Warburton had 
the boldneſs to maintain both theſe poſitions; and arrogantly aſks, 
when aſſerting that the ſymbolic worſhip af Brulet brought buman Image 
into diſrepute, whether any one can believe, that the'ZHere-God Oe 


was not 'qrorfbipper In his vn Figure, before that of an Or P— (Divine 


Laa of Ne, book'iv: ſect. iv.) But that Ofris was no erte King, 
Phave already endea voured to prove j and ſhall now calk iu aid of my 
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PHE facred ſages added, however, that before the 
time of thoſe mortal gr the Gods had been Jove= 
_ reigns of Agypt, but had no intercourſe with Men; 


and. that the /aff of their cceleſtial monarchs was ORus, 


dhe an of Os tn Is, wha dethroned Typnon 7. Here 


we haye a new proof, that O/iris was a mythical Per- ' 
fonage, and the reputed H. ſtory of the Reign of abe Godt 


in Æęypt, a Mythical Legend; for Herodotus tells us, 
chat Orus, the Jaf? ccœleſtial ſovereign, was the fame 
with the Gredan Helios or Apollo bs aN mm 1 0 


4 NV. 
40 


Noz does it require much learned ſapience to Ke. 
cover, that by the dethroning « of Tyron by Ons, 
is mythically to be underſtood, the expulſion of the 
PrincieLy of Natural Evil, by the Emanation of 
LiGHT, or the benignant influence of the SUN upon our 
World, Hence Orus is called the Son of Osrers ; 
one of the names or titles of the SUN, as well as of the 
Creator and Governor of the Univer ſe*”. 


Tax manner, in which theſe names or titles were 
originally confounded, and the literal meaning of the 
Reign of the Gods in Egypt, may thus perhaps be ac- 
counted for, and ex lained. While the Egyptians re- 
mained in a Pate of barbariſm, they like many other 
barbarians, conſidered the Sun and Moon as the Godr, 


os 
— 


who jointly governed the World ss; and when, become 


cCivilized and enlightened, they obtained the, knowledge 


of a SUPREME-BgiNG, the ſame names, which had: 


387. Id. ibid. | 388. Hiftoriar. lib; Ii. cap. xl. | 
589. This 1 have already had occaſion to prove. 
390. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 10, 1. edit, ſup, cit. His words are to hb 


following purport. © The moſt ancient A&gyptians, looking up to the | 


„ World above. them, and filled with aſtoniſhment and admiration. at 
« the ſtructure of the Univerſe, concluded there were two chief Gods; 
« namely, the Sun and Moon. And to the Syn they gave the appellation 


« of 22 and to che re 
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E= e ee 3 to the TWO moſt g/orious viſible 
rbs werg 455 Eons by them indifferently to the N 
1323 IT Ys or Fier Cave of all things, | 


x 


"Tas moral e and the en of Phy: 
fiological or Mythical Theology, may be conjectured to 
have taken place about the time that Menes founded 
the Reyptian monarchy; promulgated. written laws, 
and ave a regular form to religious ceremonies, But 
before the introduction of Phyſiological Theology, the 
Egyptians ſeem not only to have worſhipped the Sun 


ang Moon, but the whole Hof? of Heaven, or all the 


Planets i in, the 80LAR SYSTEM as appears by the 
number of their Greater Gods". And as monarchy 
bad not been regularly conſtituted, if it had ever been 


- inſtituted in Egypt, before the reign, of Menes, che 


Kgyptians, i in after times, looked back to that peri 


| of ignorance and barbarous freedom, when they knew 


no Kings but the Heavenly Bodies, as the Rien or 
THE GoDs. 32 


8 did not, however, deſcribe it as the Greeks | 
did their Golden Age, or the Romans their Saturnian 
Reign; but repreſented it as a period during which 
they were emerging from barbarity, and gradually ac- 
quiring, under their Cœleſtial Soveteigns, the uſe of 
che more neceſſury arts ſurely great cauſe of con- 


397. The GAT IA Gops of the Fgyptians, originally Two, as 1 
have.juſt had'oceafion to notice, were afterward multiplied to Eis u, 
(Herodot. lib. ii. cap. xlvi.) when they became better acquainted with 
eftronomy ; and were at laſt increaſed to TwzLve, (Id. ibid, on the in» 
troduction of Phy frologica! theology; which, together with the wor- 

of the Chi! Bellen, under the diredtion of a Drvins InT2LLLCT, 
added the adoration of the Four Elements. 
*"Fhenumber of the Greater Gedi among the Greeks and Romans was 
alſo Twelve, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew';” and even among the 
more northern nations of Europe: Eopa, wc . | 


392. Diod. Sicul: Bidiives. Hb. i. p. 13<-19, - | LE 
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brance. 


SMALL wats, therefore, that the Agyptians 
aſcribed to Qi or the Sun, and to Is his queen and 
ter; who ſeemed to divide with him the empire of 
the Heavens, and was regarded both as the Moon and 
all-nouriſhing Earth; on which the Moon attends, and 
throws, during the abſence of the Bun, a refulgent 
light :——ſmall wonder that they aſcribed to thoſe 
firſt Gods, and other Celeſtial Divinities, the inventigy 
of whatever contributes to the accommodation and en- 

| joyment of lifez that they made Oſiris be attended by 
the Muſes; or that they aſcribed to This, under the 
character of DAuATER, or Mother Earth; and, as 
the Patronifs of Agriculture, the Inſlitution of Laws * 
WE Ner- 27 flow wow that Rp AzT. 


Tur mode of allegorizing the eatly periods of hiſ- 
| tory, and throwing A myſtical veil over the Operations 
of Nature, the Riſe of Religion, and the Invention of 
Arts, paſſed from the Zgyptians to the Greeks ; who, 
miſtaking the meaning of the Ægyptian allegories, blend- 
ed real with imaginary per/onages. And modern hiſto- 
rians and chronologers, not diſtinguiſhing| the fal/e 
from the true, have built ſyſtems upon the reigns of 
Kings that never exiſted, and confounded the order of 
events in attempting to reconcile them. In à word, 
building their reaſonings upon fabulous Aras, as when 
Ofiris reigned in Egypt, or Jupiter in Crete and en- 
deavouring to aſcertain by theſe the date of tranſactions 
well authenticated, they have hurt the credibility of 
ANCIENT. HisToRY, and afforded ' ſcepticiſm a tri- 


umph, in decrying great part of it, as FABLE: * 


THEsE reflections, I hope, will be ſulficient ca fatify 
your Lordſhip on a e into which I 45 not 


393. Id. ibid. 825 


you 
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without prejudice ;z—*© That the ÆAgyptian theology was 
* © mythical or phy/rological, and that the allegorical ſym- 


10 Bols it employed in public wor ſhip, were nat objective ol 
« the virtues or qualities of Hero-Gods.” Conſequently | 
thoſe ſymbols could not be intended to conceal from the 


vulgar, as has been aſſerted, the mortal origin. of ſuch 
N 55 e ads 


P 


No man, however, was better = hg than Dr. ? 
Warburton, to have given a juſt account of the Ægyp- 


tian theology. But his ſyſtem, like O/ympus, ſtood in 
his way; and threw a ſhade over every, gbject, unleſs 


ſuch as ſerved to adorn its heavenly brow. Yet truth | 


ſometimes broke from him by ſurpriſe. One of the 


te chief maxims of Agyptian wiſdom, as applied to re- 


cc ligious matters, was,” ſays he, that the government. 
4 of the World was committed, by the, Supreme Rector 
« of the Univer fer. into the hands of ſubordinate lacaly 
« tutelary Deities ;, that theſe were the proper objects 
c of public and popular religion; and that the 4now- _ 
« [edge of the only ov Gon, the Creator of all things, 


« was highly dangerous to be communicated to the people y 
hut was to be ſecreted and ſhut up in their MysrE- 


« RIES, and there only to be communzcated to a feu . 


« and tho/e only the m and learned, and N on 
« of Mankind: 395 5» | | 


T HIS is a juſt account of the political object, not 


only of the Egyptian Religion, but alſo of that of we 


Greeks and Romans. They all endeavoured to conceal 
from the people, the /imple Doctrine of owe Gor, the 
Creator and Preſerver of the Univer /e, as dangerous to 
the ate; 3 and wrapped up the Principles of their the- 


+ 


— 


305. See Dr. Warburton » Divine Legation of Myer (book iv. ee, | 


iv.) where a contrary doctrine is maintained. 
395+ Divine Legatien, book iv. ſect. vi. 
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| ology in ſymbols, allegories, or fabulous legends, fitted to LETTER 
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gloomy character of the nation, was more eſpecially 
involved in darkneſs. The Ægyptian prieſts, jealous 
of their temporal authority, as well as of their ſpiritual 
dominion, took advantage of the proneneſs of the people 
to ſuperſtition to plunge them into the groſſeſt idolatry. 
Learned chemſelves, they impoſed upon tlie ignorant 
and credulous vulgar; and made them worſhip every 
thing i in Nature but its great Aurnok, the only true 
and proper obje#t of human adoration. Brutes, reptiles; 
che deadly aſp, and all the ferpent-breed ; the amphi- 
bious and devouring crocodile ; all the fowls that wing 
the air, and all the fiſh that ſwim the deep; whatever 
_ inſpire hope, excite fear, or be conſidered as 
the cauſe of Gbod or Evil, was transformed into a 
"God in Egypt, and held up to the "idolatry of the 


peoples the images of all theſe being uſed in the m- 
lical Figures, and Hieroglyphical Inſcriptions, on the 


eee Egyptian temples 37. 


Bur of all the ſacred Symbols of the REES the 
—_ general was that of the SERPENT. It ſeems to 
have been employed as an attendant emblem, in the 
worſhip of all the Greater Gods; but was more pecu- 
-Jarly appropriated. to that of the SUN, by whatever 
appellation adored; and before whatever” image 
"whether under the name of Apis, Ofiris, or Vulcan; 
* the form of A LT to Indicate te return of ſum- | 
Fog 
2 — vide Serbe, id. p- 8 Latet, paric 1. 
397. See. Diviae Legation vie dn i. nid. e. 
' authors there ved; „ e 
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rar: mer heat, whils the Sin is in that fi of the Zodiac ae 
= the begining of the rains in Ethiopia, which 6ccafion 


the overflowing of the Nile, and the conſequent ferti= 
lity of Egypt; or without any /ymbo! but itſelſ, beſide | 
the Perpetual Fire, and before the great FOUNTAIN 
of Ligbt and Heut, the moſt ſublime natural Emblem 
of the Eternal and inviſible Numan * 4 who pervades, 
generates, and nouriſnes all things, and whoſe n 
_ brightneſs can only be diſplayed by ſimilitude. 


Tris groeral uſe of the Serpent as» ſacred þmbal 
kak that ir was conſidered as an emblem of time and 
etennity 41 as well as of the Principle of Darkneſs, the 

Angel of the Bottomleſs Pit . Nor is it ſtrange, that 
the /mbol of TIME ſhould be con/lantly aſſociated with 
that of the Sun, by whoſe apparent motion time is 
meaſured; or that the Principle of DA xRxxss ſhould 
be worſhipped along with that of L1GHT, as dar kneſsis 
120 the privation of Light . The ae at fol- 


399-1 ——— we 1 
ancient or modern writers, why the Zgyptians worſbipped their e 
Ged in the ſbape of a Burt; but having rejected the morta | Vrigi of 
of, whoſe ſoul is ſaid to have paſſed into ſuch an animal, (Diod. 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 76.) the influence of the Sum in Taurus appeared to 
me the moſt rational way of accounting for this predominant ſymbol. 
In ſaying the foul of Ofiris paſſed 1 into a Bott, the Aygyptian pri 


might: mean allegorically to intimate, that genial and vivifying ſpirit which 
Animate all nature, when the SUN enters that conſlellation, and diffuſes 


rough the animal and vegetable world the principle of generation. 


400. Cicero, de Net. Deer. lib. iii. Elian. Hiſt. Animal. lib. x. xvii. 
Eulcb, Preperat, Evangil. lib. i. The impreſſion made by the Sun upon 
the human mind is ſo ſtrong, that mankind have in all ages been led, 
in ſpeaking of the Creator and Governor of the Univerſe, to illuſtrate 
their meaning by metaphorical allufrons to that glorioxs orb, The examples 
of this mode of expreſſion are numerous in our ſacred Scriptures ; 
and ſome of theſe miſinterpreted, and applied to the ſupport of = , 


Fears wy ang; that the God of the Hebrews was the Sun. © 


Divine Legat. b. iv. ſ. iv. 403. Heinſius, Ariſlarcb. init. 
403. If this explication be admitted, all attempts to deduce from 
8 Noan's 


AWCITENT E U N OP E. 
Tus obvious \concluiod: to be drawn ftot this LETTER 


reaſoning is, That Light and Darkne/iDay ind Night, 
being the prime objects of Human attention, the former 
ws naturally aſſociated by rude Mankind wich the 
Good, the latter with the Evil Principle in the Univerſe. 
Hence moſt ancient nations, actuated ii their devs 
tions by the Human paſſions; have 'worſhiped not on 
the Cel:/tial, but alſo the Infernal Powers; the Sun 
<hiefly, from love and gratitude, as the emblem of Di- 
vine Beneficence, under the ure of a coimtimanice 
illuminated with rays in a LOFTY temples and the 
SERPENT:'or /ome ſuch horrid form, in a deep caverx, 
as che ar of the Evil Ons; 0 motives of Par: 5 


ii ns Aly Wee bow boch 


Good and Evil ſhould proceed from the ame Banc: 


an analogy drawn from human turpitude only could 


conduct it to ſuch an idea. And unleſs Revelation had 


taught us, that the Brixo of whom the Serpent dids 
been made hmbolical was the cauſe of ſuch turpitads, 
we ſhould ſtill have been at a loſs to account for the 
introduction of Natural and Moral Evil into bur Mid. 
A Malignant S pixi operating upon human frailty; is 


che beft ſolution of the difficulty, and the rt v windi- . 


cation of DIvins JusTics *2. J. 


«| 


ITnus we find the fymbe/ of the: Serpent alike appli- 
cable to the pur poſes of Rxrio rox, whether we ooh 
ſider i it in a natural, moral, or theological point of view. 
And hence it was introduced in Nannen all 


the Heathen Mullerien s. 482 
Bor 
wan Aeg the He., cprefie of Lite nd Def. m Ray 
ancient nations in celebratin the "myſteries of their religion, m 
unn 's New Kier of Ancient Ach 
ii. ill 

404. Compare Gemfir, bg u. ver. 15 with wehe, dar 

. ver 1— 1. - yu CA = 


. 49+; Allan, Hit. Animal. e x, e 
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| PARTI. Bur che great body of the people of Ægypt, as 
— already obſerved, being utterly unacquainted with the 
| meaning of their ſacred ſymbols, they looked no faxther 
than the mere image, or the creature which it naturally 
repreſented. Hence their beſotted attachment to ſuch 
creatures as blind ſuperſtition, under the ration: I 


e elne 


_ A ꝓ— —— and Strabo bit at the moſt en 
nable intercourſe between the women of the Mendeſian 
diſtrict, where the He-goat was worſhipped, and that 
animal e And Diodorus, though an admirer of the 
Kaas, cannot. help expreſſing his aſtoniſhment at 
the groſs familiarity in which they lived with their 
Jacred animals; the care they took in procuring them 
delicate food; and voluptuous accomodation, while * 
alive; their lamentations at the death of any of them; 

nnd the incredible ſums expended on their funerals . 
Nor does he conceal. from us an obſcene ceremony, 
that attended the deification of the ſacred ByLL z When, 
after the death of his predeceſſor, he was placed in the 
temple of Vulcan at Memphis... During the firſt 
Forty days, none were permittod to ſee him but w 
men; who ſtanding before him, with their | 
pulled up, ſhewed him their privy parts“. 


Bur the ſuperſtition of the pb was produc- 
* of other bad effects, beſide debaſing their manners. 
It precluded them from all liberal intercourſe with other 
nations, whom they conſidered as impure , and con- 
—— obſtructed the ſources of * and the 


Uh. W- cap, xl. ef lib. a. cap. xv. Anne n d Join 

"Martyr. Apol. i. ii. Clemens. Alex. Cobort, init. 
406. Herodot. Hiferiar, lib. ii, Strabo, G gp oy Soar 

© 497. Diod. Sicul. Nis erb. lib. i. p. 74— 76, edit. ſup, cit. 14 
408. Biblioth, lib, i. p. 76. 40. Diod. Sicul. ſup. cit. . 
N 4 chap. ali ver. 3% | 


— 
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means of civil improvement. It ſanctioned the mar- LETTER, 

riage of brothers and ſiſters . And this unnatural I 

union of the ſexes, in conjunction with the political 
regulation of hereditary profeſſions, narrowed ſtill far- 

ther the ſocial ſyſtem 3 prevented the diffuſion of 

wealth, or the revolution of property, and ſerved to 

nurſe e hate, and profeſſional contempt. 


\ Inavy formerly, my & ou. had occafion to obſerve, 
that profeſſions were hereditary among the Ægyptians; 
and that no ſubje in Ægypt, unleſs he belonged to 
one of the two: higher clafles, to the ſacerdotal or mi= _ - 
litary order, could enjoy any property in land, or have 
any ſhare in the government of the kingdom. The 
three inferior claſſes conſiſted of Huſbandmen, Gra- 
ziers or feeders and rearers of cattle, and Artificers in 
various branches ; each of whom was confined by 
law to his particular calling; in which he had ſuc- 
ceeded his father, and which his ſon was bound to 
follow, however ſtrongly the bent of his genius might 
be turned to another employment. 


Tuts regulation has been much praiſed by hiſto- 
rians both ancient and modern, as contributing to the 
perfection of the aftꝭ, by adding ſucceſſively the attain- 

ment of the ſon to thoſe of the father; and for being 
calculated to curb aſpiring · ambition, by confining 
every one to his own profeſſion, whatever might be 
the ſtrength or extent of his talents. But the bene- 
fit reſulting from the experience of anceſtry, would 
be more. than balanced by the diſadvantages con- 
nected with it; in dooming many to profeſſions, which 
they had neither inclination to proſecute, nor ability to 
improve. And although the inſtitution of hereditary 


Arr. Diod. Sicul. lib. „ an *p.67. 
413. 14. id. 
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FART I. employments might, in bridling ambitics, ** the 


purpoſes of an uſurping prieſthood by depreſſing the 
| ſpirit of the people, it muſt at the ſame time have de- 
preſſed genius by impoſing a reſtraint upon its verſa- 
tility, and extinguiſhed the ardour of emulation, with- 
out which the liberal arts can never attain ſuperior ex- 
cellence. Theſe can only be cultivated with ſucceſs 
among a people in a ſtate of profeſſional freedom 3 
where genius is leſt unfettered, and talents have their 
full range; and where a poſſibllity is left to men of all 

claſſes of riſing to 4 honours and aloe. 


| DEPRESSION of genius, however, in conſequence 
of the reſtraints impoſed upon it, is not me me 
evil attending the inſtitution of hereditary p ons, 
conſidered in a political light. It has a tendency to 
deſtroy that ſocial concord, which ſhould ſubſiſt among 
the members of the ſame community. A ſet of 
men confined to a particular calling, from generation 
to generation, view thoſe of every other with envy or 
diſdain. Hence a diviſion of the members of a ſtate 
into profeſſional claſſes, between which a perpetual bar 
is fixed, very different from the diſtinction of ranks, 
originating in different degrees of merit, engenders | 
animoſity, and obſtruQts the moſt neceſſary and ſalutary 
effects, which men ought naturally to derive from 
living under the guardianſhip of the ſame laws. Each 
claſs forms a ſeparate body in the ſtate, and all nationat 
union is loſt, and all ſenſe of a common intereſt. | 


BRUTE-WORSHITP foſtered new animoſities am 
the Egyptians. As the animal adored by the inha- 
bitants of one diſtrict, was often held in deteſtation by 
thoſe of another, inteſtine feuds thence. arofe among 
their votaries, and never-ctaſing religious antipathy .. 
Jet this diverſity. of worſhip is ſaid to have been eſta- 

414. Diod. Sicul. Biblieth, lid. i. p. 81. edit. ſup. cit. 
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liſhed, in order to preſerve the Hhgdem from greater LETTER 
ſhocks*”* ; a wretched artifice of facerdotal power, — 
combining with regal authority, to maintain its domi- 
nion over the people at the expence of private hap- 
NorwirnsrA NDIS {o many cauſes of diſſention, 

Egypt was a powerful, and even a peaceful king- 
dom“. Watered by one great river, to which it 
owed its fertility, and which ſeryed as a centre of cis 
vil union; bounded on the north by the ſea, and 
there ſecured by impracticable harbours and impaſſa- 
ble fens; and, on all other quarters, by mountains or 
burning deſerts of billowing ſand, it was ſtrongly for- 
tified againſt invaſion by nature, as well as by art. 
And nature, in aſſigning it ſach boundaries, and ſuch 
a common ſource of plenty, ſeems to have marked it 
out as the ſeat of one monarchy. Early divided into 
provinces, under a regular government and police, 
every licentious motion was repreſſed by the vigilance 
of the magiſtrate 3 and the military body, a perpetual 
militia, ſtationed in different diſtricts“ 7, were always 
ready to quell any popular tumult, bred by inteſtine 
diſcord. From peace flowed public proſperity ; popus | 
lation, induſtry, arts and manufactures; the accumu« 
lation of wealth, and the convenicncies of life, | 


4135. 14. d. | 

416. For the uninterrupted. eject of peace, Egypt ſeems ts 
have been long celebrated; for when the miſerable remains of the 
kingdom of Judah, after the taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadneszar, 
: were promiſed indulgence if they would ſtay in their own land, they 
id, No! buy ve will go-into Aen. where we ſhall ſee no war, 
or hear the ſound of the trumpet,” (Jeremiah, chap.xlii. ver. 14.) 
It was alſo plentiful, notwithſtanding its full population. Hence the 
fugitive Jews added, in propoſing to retire into Egypt, ® Nor ſhall we 
„there lerne hunger. (16: ibid.) And in a more early period, the 
Iſraelites, under Moſes, often looked anxzionſly back from the fron- 
tiers of the Promiſed Land, to the luxurious plenty which they had en- 
joyed in Egypt. Sec particularly Numbers, chap: zi. ver. 5—20+ . 
417. mn ii. cap. elxiv.— clxviii. 
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Prove of theſe acquiſitions and n 
rind reſtrained by their religion from a free intercourſe 
with foreigners, as well as by the boundaries of their 
country, and the maxims of their policy, the Agyp- 
tians held all other nations in contempt. Yet viewed 
with a philoſophic eye, their character as a people is 
leſs entitled to reſpect, than that of any other ancient 

nation, that had attained the ſame degree of civiliza- 
tion. The blind idolaters of that debaſing ſyſtem of 


5 ſu uperſtition by which they were enſlaved, they poſſeſſed 


few of the nobler virtues.” Their manners were po- 


liſhed e "and the ſevere prohibitions of law, with 


the rigid adininiftration of jultice, had fubdued in 
them, the exceſſes of .the natural paſſions.” But bi- 
gotry h had kindled in their boſoms other paſſions, as 28 
Jiolent 2s thoſe of the rudeſt barbarian z 3 and as little 
under the controul of realon, or the government of 
political a a, + — WEEN 


er, beate. N . rap ken. Diod iu Fink, 


« 415 1 dere allude to their eee e on the death of their 
facred animels, and the fanatical fury with which they were tranſported 
againſt thoſe that killed any of them; but eſpecially againſt ſuch gs 
killed an ibis, a hawk, or a cat, whether by deſign or accidgnt. (See 
Herodotus, Hb. ii: cap: lev. Ixvi. et Diod. Sicul. lib: i. p. 7j.) Diodo- 
rus has furniſhed us with a famous inſtance: to this purpole, in the 
killing of a Cat. When the Romans were negociating,. at alliance 
with Ptolemy Auletes, whoſe: right to the throne of; Egypt they 
Haughtily condeſcended to acknowledge, the Agyptians, conſcious 
they were at the mercy of that conquering people, loaded the Roman 
deputies and their attendants with careſſes, and took every poſſible 
exre to avoid any cauſe of diſguſt or quarrel; yet, during that ſeaſpm 
of anxious ſolicitude and · apprehenſion, a Cat being killed by a Ronin, 
the Zgyptian populace tumultuouſly ran to his lodging. {And neither 
the officers ſent by the king to command ſorbearance, nor the fear of 
the Romans, could deliver the man from the fury of the enraged 
multitude, though he had not intentionally- killed the Cat. (Diod. Si- 
cul. Ib. i. p. 75.) 4 Of this,” adds the hiſtorian, (Bibliath. ubi cit.) 

« I was ag eye-witneſs, at the time of my travels in Egypt. 


_- a Grnivs 
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Gentvs the Xgyptians a boflelled; though _ 
that genius was more acute and ſteady, than liberal br — 


elevated. They proſecuted works of expence and in- 
genu ity with ſingular perſeverande, and upon princi- 
ples perfectly mathematical'®®; but being totally deſ- 
titute of taſte, they have failed to acquire à diſtin- 
guiſhed rank among the cultivators of the finer atts *. 
Their architecture attempted to ſupply greatneſs of 
deſign, by immenſity of fabric; ſubſtituting” altitude 
for ſublimity, and ponderous ſolidity for ſtability *. 
Their ſtatuary, like their” architecture, delighted in 
huge miſſes of ſtone *. Theſe they nicely chiſſelled 
into human or brute-forms, or a compound between 
the two; but diſplayed neither elegance figure, 
animation of expreſſion, 204 grace in attitude ***, 


vr} 7:8 11789 mene h „n naf heir 


* 

420. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 88, 89. 

421. Winkelmann, Hi. de P Art de ! Autiguite, liv. ii. chap. i. 

422. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 806, et ſeq. edit. Lutet. Pariſ. Typ. Reg. 
1610. As the Mygyptians were were ignorant of the art of conſtructing an 
arch, they could not give ſtability to their buildings without great 
waſte vf labour and materials; nor do they, after all, convey to us the 
idea of ſtability. (See the Plates in Pococke's and Norden's Travels 
into Egypt, &c.) A ſtraight ſtone laid over a door, however thick or 
Tſttongly ſupported by columns, has not the firmneſs of an arch. 


Hence the "gyptians, from want of {kill to caſt an arch, were obliged 


to make their doors very narrow. The inconvenience and inelegance 
of which may be caſily conceived. 
4423. Many of theſe I have already had occaſion to deſcribe, on the 
authority of Herodotus ; who faw the ſtupendous works of Zgyptian 
urt before they had been much defaced, and when they had ſuffered 
no admixture from the ingenuity of other nations, His teſtimony, 
"therefore, is ſuperior to that of every other ancient author. Diodorus 
Situlus, alſo highly deſerving of credit, and next in point of time, 
mentions a ſtatue in a ſitting poſture; the work of Memnon Syeneſis, 
larger than any noticed by that venerable hiſtorian. The meaſure of 
the foot was ſeven cubits in length. (Diod. Sicul. Biblioeh. lib. i. p. 

44-) And the head of the wonderful Sphinx is {till to be ſeen, which 
meaſures fifteen feet from the ear to the chin. Mailer, %,. de 
P Zyypt, p. 221, 

424. Winkelmann, ubi ſup. The human figures in Ægyptian ſculp- 
ture have, with a few exceptions, their hands 8 
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PART 1. Their painting, if we except brilliancy and durability 


429. Id. ibid. 


of colours, was void of every excellence belonging to 
that captivating art. The magical effects of light 
and ſhade, figures detached from their fond, and 
ſeeming to aſpire after immortality z that heauty more 
than human, yet copied from human forms, familiar in 
the paintings of Grecian artiſts, never animated an 
Egyptian tablature, Poetry they ſeem never to have 


. cultivated z and muſic, as an art, their gloomy minds 


proſcribed ***, But muſic was employed, in celer 
brating the feſtivals and myſteries of their religion, 
and poetry had produced one * which was chanted 
on ſuch * . | 


as learning of the 7 "Bala nk early attracted the 
—_ of the Greeks. Their firſt ſages travelled into 
Ægypt “*, and their moſt enlightened philoſophers 
continued to conſider the Ægyptian prieſts as their 
maſters in ſcience, and reſorted to them, for inſtruc- 
tion *. But in what the learning of the Zgyptians 
conſiſted, we are left in ſome meaſure to conjecture, 


nas none of their ancient hooks have come down to us. 


That they were deeply {killed in the principles of me» 
chanics, appears from the machinery requiſite to erect 
their wonderful obeliſks, and amazing. pyramids. Geo- 
metry was neceſſary to enable them to conduct the nu- 
merous canals with which Ægypt was interſected, ag 
well as to enable them to divide their lands ane w, after 


des, and their feet cloſe, or nearly fo. (Id. ibid.) This learned, and 


enlightened antiquarian, has taken great care to diſtinguiſh the ancient 
Egyptian ſtyle, from that which was introduced into Ægypt under the 
Macedonian monarchs, or Roman Emperors. 

425. Winkelmann, Hip. de Art. de P Antiquite, liv. ii. chap. iii. R- 
bet. dr Sayd. ap Thevenot, tom. ii. Paul Lucas, Yoyage to the Levant, 
vol. i. and all modern travellers of taſte in the arts. 

426. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 73. 


427. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. Ixxix. 


428. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 86. 


the 
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the annual inundations of the Nile . In this 3 LETTER 


lity geometry is ſaid to have had its origin“. 


Tram the 8 bad carried their aſtronomical 
obſervations to a high degree of perſection, is put be- 
yond diſpute by the exact computation of their year ***; 
by their calculation of eclipſes, both lunar and ſolar *?? z 
and alſo by their conjectures concerning the — 
of comets . Their progreſs in other ſciences cannot be 
aſcertained with any degree of certainty. But what- 
Fever might be the learning of the ancient Ægyptians, 
Tt was confined chiefly to the eccleſiaſtical body; who 
involved it in ſymbols and allegories, which they un- 
riddled only to thoſe that were initiated jpto their 
myſteries ?. And, after all, until it had been refined 
by flowing through Grecian channels, it ſeems to have 
been, like their Nile, but a muddy ſtream, 


War is acquired with difficulty is uch prized. 
The Græcian ſages, who travelled into Ægypt, were 
obliged to remain there for many years, and to go 
through progreſſive degrees of initiation, before they 
could obtain acceſs to the arcana of the prieſts “““. 

They, therefore, ſet great value upon the ſecrets com- 
municated to them; and kept up the high reputation 
of Egyptian learning, after their own country was 
furniſhed with more precious treaſures of ſcience. 


430. Hanodows, Kb. i. cap. eviii. cix. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. ** 


Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 757. edit. ſup. cit. 
Iz. Id. ibid. 


432. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 46. The Egyptians computed heir year | 


at three hundred and ſixty-five days, and one fourth, (Id. ibid.) or fix be 
within twelve minutes of the computation of Sir Iſaag Newton. 
433. Did. Biblioth, lib. i. p. 73. 434. 41 * 
435. Clem. Alexand. Strom. lib. v. p. 566, edit. Paris. 
436. Strabo, Geog. lib. xvii. p. 806. Clemens Alex r. 4 
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V ain of being able to number among their ſcholars 


ae moſt eminent Gracian philoſophers vv, and flat- 
'- tered by the adulation of that haughty and preſump- 


tuous people, the Ægyptian prieſts arrogated to them- 
ſelves and their venerable nation the invention of the 


' whole circle of the ſciences *.; of Letters or Alpha- 


betic Characters , by which only ſcience can be rea- 
dily . and the ordination of every civil 
and ſacred inſtitution. They firſt erected temples to 
the Gods, appointed feſtivals, and practiſed divination 
by oracles and otherwiſe . They had ſent out co- 
lonies into all countries, and civilized the human race z 
by communicating, along with the elements of the arts 
and ſciences, their maxims of religion and govern» 
ment #*, 


| Turin 


437+ Strabo, ubi fup. Y 

438. Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. lib. 1. p. 63. 439. Id. ibid. 

449. Herodotus, Hiftoriar. lib. ii. cap. iv. Iviii. Kxxiii. Divination 
had attained ſuch perſection among the /Egyptians, through the inge« 
puity of pricſtcraft, that oracular reſponſes were not delivered by an 
human being, but apparenth by the Divinity conſulted. (Id. ibid. 
In what manger this was .contrived we are left to conjecture; the vo- 


| nerable hiſtorian (who alone could have given us genuine information 


on the ſubject) having only told us, that it was done in 4ifferent 
ways. (Herodot, ubi ſup.) Two of thoſe ways we can diſcover, 
with a degree of certainty. The Zgyptians, we know, bad vocal ſta- 
tues. That of Memnon has become proverbial. Theſe ſtatues were 
of the Coloſſeal kind; and, as they were hollow, could eaſily admit the 
prieſts within them, Thus the Gods might ſeem to ſpeak. We have 
alſa reaſon to believe, that the prophetic anſwer was often delivered 
without any viſible repreſentation ; by a voice iſſuing, with awful ſo- 
lemnity, fromthe profaund gloom af the Ægyptian temples; while fa- 
cred pomp, and holy fymbols, impreſſed upon the minds of the people 
the immediate preſence of the Deity. 

441. Herodot. lib. ii. et Diod. Sicul. lib. i. paſſim. The attachment of 
the Egyptians to their own country, and their averſion againſt inter- 
courſe.with foreigners, contradict their pretenſions to extenſive colont- 
zation. Truth will not permit us to rank the Chaldeans or Hebrews 
among the number of their  emigrams; yet theſe they claimed. 
(Diod. Sicul. lib, t- p. 24, 73.) The Z#gyptian leaders, whoconducted 
colonies into Greece, ſeem to have been violently expelled ; ( Herodot 4 
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THest rx have been too fully admitted by LETTER. 
writers both ancient and modern but eſpecially by the | : 5 
early and latter Greeks. The wiſe and learned Strabo 
allows only to the ZEgyptians the invention of geo- 
metry ; while he aſcribes to the Phoenicians the 
invention of arithmetic, the art of keeping aceompts, 
or regiſters of mercantile tranſactions, and the diſco- 
very of the uſe of the pole-ſtar in noQurnal naviga- 
tion . The Phoenicians, or Canaanites, have alſo 2 

claim to the invention of Letters; for before the i in- 
vaſion of Canaan by the Iſraelites or Hebrews, Cad- 
mus had carried the Phoenician alphabet into 
Greece **; and we find in that country a city, which 
bore the name of Kirjath-ſepher, or the City of Letters 
in more ancient times "I, 


Tur 


lib. ii. cap. clxxxii.) and muſt have been conveyed in Phoenician veſ- 
els. For the Egyptians appear to have been utterly nnacquaintetl 
with navigation till the reign of Seſoſtris, and to have had no ſhips « on 
the Mediterranean before the reign of Pſammitichus. 

442. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 757. 443. 1d. ibid, 

444- The Arundelian or Oxford marbles, commonly called the Pa 
rian Chronicle, (Epoch vii.) place the arrival of Cadmus in Greece 2519 
years before the Chriſtian'zra ; and conſequently twenty-nine;years be- 
fore the Iſraelites left Egypt, according to the Hebrew chronology, and 

| faxty-nine years before they paſſed the river Jordan. That Cadmus 
brought the Phoenician alphabet into Greece is not diſputed; and all 
ancient chronologers place is arrival nearly n this: Parinn 
Chronicle. 

445. Joſhua, chap. xv. ver. 19 It is-impoſſible wit the ar of the 
invention, or rather ſe of Letters, as figne of vords z for it appears that 
bieroglypbic ſymbols, among an ingenious people, naturally and impercepti- 
by, mould themſelves into alphabetic charaders. ( Divine>Legation of 
Moſes, book iv. ſect. iv.) Dr Warburton conjectures, that after the 
fe of Letters became common in Ægypt, the Ægyptian prieſts invented 
a ſacred alphabet for ſecrecy. But from this opinion I muſt diſſent; be- 
cauſe ſymbalical hieroglyphics, ſoon-after they ceaſed to be of general uſe, 
(if ever they were ſo) would become ſo obſcure as to anſwer the pu 
poſe of the moſt profound ſecrecy. And Herodotus, in ſpeaking of the 
ſacred and vulgar Letters of the Ægyptians, (lib. ii. cap. xxx.) certainly 

| meant no more than bieroglypbic ſymbols and alphabetic characters. This 


fulficiently appears by his telling us, (lib. ii. cap. cvi.) ts 
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Taz ſtrongeſt argument in favour of the Ægyptian 


claim to the invention of letters is, That Moſes, ſoon 


after hiseſcape with the Iſraelites out of Ægypt, having 
broken, in a pet, the two tables of the Law delivered 
to him by the Lorn, inſcribed the Ten Command- 
ments on other two tables of ſtone**%. But Moſes 
might have learned the uſe of alphabetic charac- 
ters, (if ſuch he uſed) during his reſidence in Ara- 
bia with Jethro his father-in-law, tho prince and prieſt 
of Midian ““; for the Midianites were merchants, 
and carried on in conjunction with the Iſhmaclites, in 
yery early times, the trade between Syria and Egypt 
by land“, as the Canaanites did by ſea. 


Tuxsx reſflections, my Lord, will prepare your 
mind for an account of the 


C 


Egypt. For on all ſuch monuments Dr. Warburton allows, and the 
remains of Egyptian obeliſks prove, atk 64 Wane, 
ſcribed, 

446. Exodus, chap. xxziv, ver. 2), 28. 1 

447. Sir Iſaac Newton did not ſcruple to aſcribe to the Midianitet, 
the honour of inſtructing Moſes in the art of writing. (Chronology 


of Ancient Kingdoms amended, p. 210.) But if Moſes, during his ſtay in 


Arabia, with Jethro his father-in-law, did not acquire the uſe of al- 
phabetic writing, he was there inſtructed in matters of higher import. 


For when he approached Horeb or Oreb, the Mountain of Gad, the 


Loxp appeared to him under the Symbol of Fire; (Exodus, chap. iii. 


ver. 12.) encouraged him to reſcue the Hebrews from Xgyptian ſer- 


vitude; and gave him a Red, which is termed the Red of Gad, for the 
performance of Miracles. (Exodus, chap. iv. ver. 179—21.) We 
alſo know, that Moſes profited by the counſels of Jethro; (Exodus, 
chap. xviii. ver. 17—27.) who appears to have been a,prince of great 
wiſdom, and experience in human affairs; and, as a pricſt, was ne 


doubt profoundly ſkilled in all the — 9r 4 Py 


" Geng, chap. xagvii, ver. 25—28, | 


4 
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Early STATE of SYRIA, axd the Conguzsr of 
PALESTINE by the HERR EWS. 


| UNDER de name of Syria I comprehend all that 
part of Lower Aſia, which is bounded on the Eaſt by 
the Euphrates and the Arabian Deſert; on the Weſt 
by the Mediterranean; and which extends, in a ſouth» 
ern direction, from the mountains Amanus and Tau- 


rus to Arabia Petræa and the northern frontier of 


gypt. This delightful and fertile country, natu- 
rally abounding in palm-trees, yielding the choiceſt 
dates, and producing by culture corn, wine, and ail, 
is agreeably diverſified with hills and vallies, and 
waſhed in its whole extent by the ſea z which, with 


_ refreſhing breezes from the mountains, Libanus and 
Antilibanus, whoſe lofty ſummits are frequently co- 


vered with ſnow, moderates the heat of the climate, 
Syria lies between the thirty-fecond and thirty-ſe 
yenth degrees of northern latitude, 
1 | 
W1TH the northern part of Syria, or Syria Proper, 
in the firſt ages, we are utterly unacquainted. It ap- 


pears to have been ſuhject to the Aﬀyrian monarchs ; 


who, in conjunction with other eaſtern potentates, 
ſometimes extended their dominion oyer the whole 
inland country, on both ſides the river Jordan ““. 
Hence Syria and Aſſyria are frequently confounded by 
the more ancient Græcian hiſtorians and geographers, 


Bur of the ſtate of the central, and ſouthern part of 
Syria, in early times, we are better informed than of that 
of any other region on the face of the globe. Here we 


find men living, as nearly as poſſible, in a /tate of na- 


ture; without any legal n under _ fathers 


| 449- Geneſis, chap, Av. ver, I-13. | 


of 
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PART. of families and the heads of tribes 0: yet here we 
en diſcover no traces of that unfeeling barbariſm, and 


brutal licentiouſneſs, which poets have feigned, and 
credulous hiſtorians and philoſophers adopted, con- 
cerning the manners of mankind in fuch a ſtate. 
Here we find children obedient to their parents, and 


| ſervants to their maſters ar, ſubjects ſharing with 


their « chief all deliberations reſpeQing general inte- 
reſt 22 leagues folemaly ratified, and faithfully 
obſerved 453, marriages contracted from. love, and 
From family connection 454, the ſanity of matrimo- 
mal engagements held i in the higheſt reverence #5 z 

the 1 loſs of female virtue thought worthy of deaths; 


| 450. Geneſis, chap, xiil.—xxxiii. paſſim. | e 
At. Geneſis, chap. xxiv. paſſim. 4 
452- Geneſis, chap, xxjiii. ver. 13—16. 
453. Genefir, chap, xxi. ver. 23—32- 
4 Genefir, chap. xiv. xxix. paſſim. 
45$- Geng, chap. XX. ver. 3—16. chap. Xvi. ver. j—IT. Ie is 
remarkable, that, in all theſe tranſactions, the various Syrian tribes 
diſcoyered more confidence, and a higher ſenſe of honour, than the 
Hebrews, who dwelt among them; though the Hebrews regarded 
themſclves as the peculiar people of God, and had received aſſurances 
to that purpoſe. 'They wanted faith in man, whatever they might 
have in God; and fecmed ever willing to proſtitute their wives, rather 
than ſuffer in their own perſons. The ſpeech of Abimelech to Iſaac 
* ly memorable. "Iſaac, like his father Abraham, had ſaid that 
wife was his hier; « Jeſt the 7 men of the place ould kill him fer 
« Rebe lab, becauſe The was air to look pen. And it came to'paſs, that 
* Abimelech, king of the Philiſtines, locked out at a window, and 
2 my Ifaac ſporting with Rebekah bis wife. And Abimelech called 
aac, and ſaid, © Of a urety ſbe is thy wife : : and how ſaideſt thon, 
he is my /fer”—And Tac fad unto him, * Leſt 7 dir for ber. — 
« 155 Abimelech ſaid, What is this thou haſt done unto us? On of 
« the people might lightly have lain with thy wife, and thou feuldeft 
* bave brought guiltineſs upon us.” And Abimelech charged all the peo- 
* ple, ſaying, © He that toucheth this man, or. his wife, ſhall ſurely 
« be put to death.” (Geneſis, chap. xvi. ver. 7-21.) If diſpoſed to 
dilplay the baſeneſs of. the Hebrews, I might exhibit their perfidious 
cruelty in regard to the Shechemites; (Geneſis, chap. xxxiv, paſſim. ) 
But it is better to draw a veil over ſuch horrid tranſactious. 
456. Geneſee, chap. xxxviii. ver. 24. 
* und 


* 
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and adultery conſidered as, a crime that called for the 
RP of Heaven 7. 


In Syria during thoſe early times, we ſee Religion 
appearing | in its moſt amiable, and ſimp le form : 
Gon, the creator of all thing 85, every — ado - 4 
without i images, altars, or an e eech prieſthood 4% 458, 
equal purity in faith and wo ip, principle and p mm 
tice. But in proportion as wealth and luxury in- 
creaſed among the Syrian tribes, their religion grew 
more ſenſual. , Like all eaſtern nations, they became 
addicted to the; worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies * 
and prieſtcraft employed images, and the whole appa- 


ratus of deluſive nn. to ne * e 
the people v. 0 


| Connvurrion of manners 7 it ever has, nber 
will) neceſſaril followed the corruption « of religion 3 for 
corrupt religit * find Un apology 'or an expiation 
for every crime that doe not claſh with its own inte- 
reſts. The manners of 0 Syrians accordingly apy a 


to have been, deeply, © corrupted, when Moſes led the 
Hebrews toward their frontiers“ ; and to have con- 


tinued ſo, in conſequence of the corruptions of reli- 
gion, for almoſt two thouſand years“ . Their idola- 
trous ſuperſtition. ſanQtified every licentious vice“, 
and drew into its vortex even the Hebrews them» 
tees e; thoigh'ſet apart to preſerve the worſhip oF 
| us Gee chap, . er. 3—5. 11 Cette, chap. ziv. et leg. 

459. Derterongmny, [chap wil. ver 
460. gelden, & Dis Syria, pon, "They ſeem to have bed, I 
as the days of Moſes, moveable tabernacles, vocal ſtatues, and what- 
ever could jmpoſe, upon the.credulity of the vulgar, _ _, 
A6. Leviticus, chaps, xyiii. ver. 6—26, Nunlere, hay. xxv. wer. 1 
Deuteronomy, chap, ix. ver. 4. 

462. Lucian, ds He. Des. n 463. 14, bd. 
64. Numbers; chap. V. ver. 2.  Denterongmy, chap. x * . 
26, f. Th R. H. ver. 13. Sams. — 
alſo the two books of Kings, and the Prophets, 


one 


1a7TER 


SY 
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PART I. one God without the uſe of idols, and entrenched 
within multifarious Ons 18 PLS 2ed 


- * 
Mit rom, whoſe learning was as PI as his genius, 
has given a ſtriking deſcription of the old Syrian Gods; 

in which poetry is made ſubſetvlent to hiſtorical truth; 
The geographical delineation is highly beautiful and 
pictureſque ; and it is, on the whole, a oa and highly- 
finiſhed picture. 


; 6 Firſt Morocn, horrid King { beſmedr'd with blood 


© « Of human ſacrifice, and parents! tears; 

1 Though for the noiſe of drums and timbrels loud 

Their children's eries unheard, that g/ d through = 
To this grim idol 455,” Him the Ammonite | | 

« Worſhip'd in Rabba and her watery plain 

« In Argob, -c> 245 ee ee i 
Of utmoſt Arnon. | or? G $, 


« Next Cutnos, th! obſcene dread of Moad's ſons 
« From Atoar to Nebo, and the wild | 
of ſouthmoſt Abarim; in Heſbon | 

And Horonaim, Slhon's realm, beyond © | : 
The flow'ry dale of Sibma, clad with Lites; 98 
he Eleals, tothe Aſphaltic peel: 
* PEOR his other name ss. | e 
= « With 

4565. e e ee cee dee (Black- 

well's Mytho!. Letter X.) And the idol here alluded to by Milton, 


ſeems to be that of the Carthaginian god, to whom Diodorus gives 

name of Kroner, or Saturn. (Diod. Sicul. lid. xx. p. 756, edit. . ] 

To this god, whoſe worſhip was brought from Syria to Carthage, hu- 

man ſacrifices were profuſely offered in times of public calamiry; (Id. 

ibid. et Juſtin, lib. xvili. cap. vi.) but eſpeciully male thildren, who 

were offered at all times. (Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup.) The idol ſtood 

with extended, but declining arms, in the adt of receiving; ſo that, 

when the human victim was preſented te him, it dropt down into u 

AJevouring furnace. (Id. ibid-) A fimilar deſeription of the idol 

Moloch is given by Selden, de Diis Syr. Syntag. i. cap. v. 

| 466. This god is called Baai-Peor by Moſes; (Numbers, chap. rv. 
ver. 5.) that is the Zord Peron. For Bel or Baal, which fignifies Zord, 
f 4 emen tte of honour added by the Eaſtern nations m. 
SLE. Wis | proper 
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« With theſe came they, who 8 the bordering flood LETTER 
« Of old Euphrates, to the brook that parte k ” s 
« Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 2 
« Of BaaLim and ASKTAROTH 7, : theſe male, 


* Theſe feminine. 1 


« ASTORETH, Whom the Phoenicians called 
„% ASTARTE, Queen of Heaven ! with creſcent horns 45%; 
To whoſe bright image nightly, by the Mn. 


proper names of all the celeſtial Gods; but applied, without any proper 
name, to the Sun ; (Setyius, ad Yirg. Kad. lib; i. ver. 135.) when 
held up to the idolatry of the people as the Supreme Deity, the Leu, 
or King of Heaven ; = On a Gy P 
as the Quer of Heaven. 

© Peor ſeems have been ike frame with the ten Bowles; or the 
Sox conſidered as the principle of generation, In Xgypt, at the feſtival 
of Bacchus, women walked in proceſſion, carrying obſcene- images; 
ſo ingeniouſly framed, that the very nerver of the virile member were ſeen 
to move, while the wanton females ſung the praiſe of the genial God. 
(Herodot. lib. ii. cap. xIviii-) And the daughters of Moab appear to 
have been employed in ſome ſuch laſcivious feſtival, when they enticed 
the Iſraclites, under Moſes, to commit whoredom with them, and to 
worſhip Pzort.. (Numbers, chap. Xv. ver. I, 2, 3.) Grotius (ae 
Denteron. cap. iv. ver. 3.) thinks the name of this God expreſſive of the 
Jenſrial part of male nature, as Aturopite, or ener was of the motions 
of female lecvdneſi in the organ of generation. | | * 

467. The BAALI u, ot Lord, were the Es Heaven, 4 C= 
22 Hierarchy, under the government of BAA, their Supreme Lerd, 
or King. To ſome of thoſe were given male, and to others female names, 
according to the reputed qualities of the ſpiritual intelligences, by 
which the ſeveral planets were thought to be animated. AvHTA- 
norn was the general title fot the female planets, as BAALIM was for the 
male ; and it appears to have been applied individually alike to the pla- 
net Venus and to the Moon, both having a real, or imaginary rela- 
tion, to female nature; to the qualities which lead to enjoyment, and | 
thoſe that are eſſential to propagation, To the Men, however, wag 
paid ſuperior honour, becauſe of her ſuperior influence and effulgence ; 
ſhe reigned as Queen, and divided with her Lord the empire of the 
heavens, while both ſuperintended the affairs of the earth. This wag 
the chief article in the popular creed of the Syrian nations, - 

468. In the form of 'a creſcent; to repreſent. the appearance of the 
Moon during her increaſe, the 2 che Guddeſs being at Full 


* « Sidonian 
& 5 i 


* 


. 
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e Sidonian virgins aid their vows and. Jong 
In Sion alſo not unſung, where ſtood. 
« Her temple on th” offenſive mountain, va | 


=: 


* By that uxoridus king (e, whoſe heart, though larg 


44 Beguil'd by fair idolatreſſes, _ 
« To idols foul. 

* Tyannuyz, — Is 

* Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon n 

*The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a ſummer 's day 3 at 
* While ſmooth Adonis from his native rock 


Ran purple to the Tea, ſappoſed with bl! 
« Of Thammuz yearly wounded #70, The love tale 


| _ The wit n Who builtand Gechested the famous Tem- 


ple of Jeruſalein to che God, che Creator of the Univerſe; yet, who 
alſo built in its neighbourhood, temples to moſt of the Syrian deities; 
and; among others, one to As Ann. (1 Kings, chap xi. ver. 5y—).) 
The worſhip of this Goddefs, which early drew afide the choſen — 
(Fudges, chap. ii. ver. 13) was peculiarly attractive to the womemi 
They conſidered the Precen of Heaven as the cauſe d all their felicity, 
and obſtinately perſiſted in worſhipping her; (Feremiiab, chap. Xliv. 
ver. 17, 18, 19.) Living in a land of ſuperſtition and ſenſuality, they 
were diſguſted at the idea of a ſolitary God: they wanted a . tue 
lum Deity, a divine Patroneſi, a Wife for the Lox. : 

470. Of this annual mourning for a wounded Gl, which. pion 
in various countries, Voſlius has given the moſt ſatisfactory explica- 
tion. He conjectures, that the lamentations ſor Thammus, or the Ir 


in bis beauty, were occaſioned by the retiring. of that 1 lupypacy townry 
the northern regions aſter the ſummer-ſolltice, (when thoſe 


tions were made) and the conſequent wound to vegetable and x 


life. (Hiſt Talat. lib. ii. cap. v.) Hence exclaims another learned 
antiquarian, . No wonder the leſs of this Abox: ſhould be loudly la- 
„ mented in Aﬀſyria, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, and in all the countries 
& tinftured with their ſuper fitions : or that his return to impreguate' the 
* world with genial vigour ſhould be welcomed with the higheft demonftra- 


© tions of joy With whom ſhould Vznvs, the ſuſceptive power F Fene- 
& ration, be in love?—Whoſe abſence ſhould fbe mourn, When he goes 4 


| * Sunting through the monſters of the Zora c, and approaches too near 


*.the frozen Bear, but this mighty ſource of Life and Love?” (Blackwell, 
Mythol. Lett. xvii.) The reddening of the river Adonis, or of Tham- 
mus, at the annual mourning for his wound, though heightened into a 
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ANGIENT EUROPE: 
i. Infected Sion's daughter with like heat; 
% Whoſe wanton paſſions in the ſacred po 
% Ezekiel ſaw?" ; wheii; by the viſion led, 


% His eye ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 
t Of alienated Judahi 


1% Next came one, 
& Dacon his name; ſea - monſtef, üpward 4 
4% And downward fiſh 7; yet had his temple high 
% Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the cbaſt 
is Of Paleſtine, in Gath, and Aſcolon, 
1% And Accoroti, and Garza's frontier bounds. 
& Him follow'd RD +73, whoſe delightful ſeat 
& Was fair Damaſcus*7*; on the fertile banks 
4 Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid fireams #1527 n 
HE 
miracle by prleſteraft, p from 4 natural conſe. (Lucian, Syr. 
Dee, and Maundrel, Fourney / Aleppo to Jeruſalem.) 

47 t. See Ezekiel, chap. vill. ver. 13. He afterward deſcribes the 
idolatries of Judah in language too highly coloured for any page but 
that of Holy Writ. I ſhall, however, tranfcribe the moſt chaſte paſ- 
ſages, for the purpoſes of illuſtration. © She (Judah) doted upon the 
Aſſyrians, her neighbours, captains and rulers, clothed moſt gorge- 
10 oully ; + horſertien riding upon horſes, all of theti deſlrable young 


men; girded with girdles upon their Ioind, etccedirig in dyed attire 


« upon their bead, all of them princes'to look to, after the manner of the 
« Babylonian of Chaldea. Aud as ſoon as ſhe faw them with her eyes, 
« ſhe doted upon them, and ſent meſſengers unto them into Chaldea; 
« and the Babylonians came to her into the bed of love, xd deflled 
« het with their whoredom. Vet the multiptied let Vhoredoms; in 
u calling to remembrance the days of her youth, wherein ſhe played 
« the harlot in the land of gypt.“ Zed. chap. xxiii. ver. 12—tg. 
474. Dagbh, like his idol; appears to have heerl a compound deity, 
allegorically deſcriptive of the plenty yielded by the land and ſed; to which 
his worſhippers were equally indebted for their ſubſiſtence / The word 
tread employed by Milton, in ſpeaking of this and 6ther idols, is the 
natural conſequence of his repreſenting the Heathen Gods as De vile 


473. Of Rininen, we know no mere chan What the poet has er- 


preſſed, 
474. Datriaſeus, like all placed Where. mankind car fhd plentiful 
fubliſtence, appears very early ts have been a city ; fot we find, that the 


| Rewird of the houſe of Abraham was © Eliezer of Patnaſcus. Geneſis, 


thap. xv. ver. 2. 


475. Patatiſe £4, bock t The Syrians Ei de God tide de" 
Vor. L feribed 
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THE corrupt religion of the Syrian nations, with the 
conſequent corruption of manners, furniſhes the beſt 
apology that can be offered for the violent, and unpro- 


voked invaſion of their country, by the Hebrews. 


For if we admit that the Deity ever miraculouſly in- 
terpoſes in human affairs, or ſanctions proceedings 
contrary to the laws of moral juſtice, the ſtrongeſt call 
for ſuch interpoſition muſt be the extirpation of a 
bloody and ſenſual idolatry z the nurſe of every licen- 
tious vice, and the parent of unnatural crimes #7*%, Mo- 
ſes, however, makes ſmall uſe of this argument, as an 
incentive; but perpetually reiterates to the choſen peo- 
ple, the promiſe made by the LorD to Abraham, their 
venerable anceſtor, and to the patriarchs Iſaac and Ja- 
cob“, of all the land on both ſides the river Jordan, 
and from mount Lebanon to the Ægyptian border, 
Having found too little zeal in the hearts of that peo- 
ple for the pure religion which he had proniulgated 


to them, to reſt his hopes of ſucceſs on their zeal for 


the deſtruction of idolatry, though his fears were many 


left they ſhould become infected with it, he held up to 


them, along with the pr -omiſe of the Loxp, renewed 
in their preſence, the beauty and fertility of the deſtined 


country . And he fed them with its ſpoil, 


MvrsrExtovs, as it may ſeem, this deſirable coun- 
try was promiſed to the ſeed of Abraham before the 
ſcribed by Milton. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe was MzLic An- 
Txv3, by the Grecks called the Phenician Hercules ; "ſeemingly one of 
the titles of the Sun, the tutelary God of Tyre, (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 


| xliv.) and the Patron of bold Adventure, nn 
ü. cap. vii. 
4176. ae chap. Bhi, yer, 50. chap, Xx. ven 2.3 9 


nomy, Chap. xii. ver. 31. 
477. Deuteronemy, chap. i. ver. 8. 21. chap, iv, ver. 37, 38, chap. 
vii. ver. I. 8. chap. ix. ver. 5. chap. xvii. ver. 14. chap. xxxi. ver. 7. 
478. Deuteronomy chap. viii. ver. 7,8, 9. Aland of hills and val- 
Jeys, abounding in fountains and brooks; and producing wheat, bare 


Icy, grapes, olives, figs, and other choice fruit. 1d. jbid. 
a | FT” ol 
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inhabitants had become idolaters 7g and a prophetic LETTER 
| curſe had been denounced againſt by before they 


'were a people " How wonderful are the councils of 
Heaven !—but in nothing revealed to man, ſo won- 


derful, as in the predilection of the Ma High for che 
Hebrew nation #®*, 1 


Tavs, my Lord, am I naturally led to bring under 
your view this ancient people. The early part of 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews you will find related in the 
firſt book of Moſes **?, and with a ſimplicity and mi- 


479. Geneſis, chap. xii, ver. 17, That the Canaanites were not 
then idolaters appears in the ſubſequent chapters, 

480. Geneſis, chap. ix. ver. 24—27. © And Noah awoke from his 
* wine, and knew what his younger ſon had done unto him; and he 
« ſaid, Curſed be Canaan (-a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his bre- 
« thren. And he ſaid, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Shem !/—and Canaan 
« fba'l be bir ſervant. God ſhall enlarge Japheth ; and Ze foal! dwell in 
« the tents of Shem, and Canaan Gall be bis ſervant.” (Id. ibid.) The 
Hebrews were a branch of the poſterity of Shem. 

48r. Dr. Warburton denies this predilection; ( Divine Legation of 
Moſes, book v. ſe&. i.) and boldly aſſerts, that © to pretend ey were 
* choſen as favourites is both unjuſt and abſurd. (Id. ibid.) But, in ſo 
ſaying, he impeaches the veracity of the ſacred hiſtorian. For Moſes 
expreſaly tells the Iſraclites or Hebrews, © becauſe the Log D loved thy 
« fathers, therefore, he choſe their ſeed after them; and brought thee out 
« jg his fight, with his mighty power, out of Agypt :—ro drive out 
« nations from before thee, greater and mightier than thou; # bring 


; « thee in, to give thee their land for an inheritance,” (Deuteronomy, chap. 
iv. ver. 37, 38.) The Loxp,” adds he, did not ſet bis love upon 
- « you, Nor chooſe you, becauſe ye were more in number than any peo- ; 
pf « ple; but becauſe the Loxp loved you, and becauſe be would deep the oath 
P- « which be had ſwworn unto yourfathers.” (Deuteronomy, chap. vii. ver. 
g- 7, 8.) He afterwards tells us, that © when the MosT, HIGH divided 
40 % the nations their inheritance ; when he /eparated the ſons of Adam, he 
ro- « ſet the bounds of the people according to the number of the Children 


« of Iracl; ſor Jacob is the lot of His inheritance, He kept him as the 


ap · « apple of bir cye; with ſuch affection, as an eagle fluttereth over her 
_ « young.” (Deuteron. chap. XXIII. yer. 311.) Yet the Iſraclites, we 
al- are told, (ver. 20.) were © a very froward generation, children is be 
are | & was no faith /” 


482. Geneſis, chap. xii, —xzxvili. 1 5 
N- K 2 nuteneſ⸗s 
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PART L nuteneſs that bear the ſtrongeſt marks of truth; fet- 
ting aſide all regard to that divine inſpiration, which is 
ſuppoſed to have guided the pen of the ſacred hiſtorian. 
To the ſacred page I muſt alſo refer you, for an account 
of the ſojourning in Ægypt, and wonderful deliver- 
ance of the Iſraelites or Hebrews from Xgyptian ſer- 
vitude, in conſequence of a multitude of miracles *** ; 
for their wanderings in the Arabian deſert, where they 
were ſupernaturally ſupplied with food, during the 

term of forty years; and for the awful manifeſta- 
tion of the Divine Preſence *** at Mount Sinai or Ho- 
reb , where the Loxp had firſt appeared to Moſes, 
under the /ymbol of FIRE, in the bufb burning, yet not 
OE 1 


Tuxsx I leave theological writers to diſplay and in- 
veſtigate. For they partake too much of the marvel- 
lous to be ſubmitted to the cool enquiries of the philo- 
ſophic hiſtorian; who is bound to reconcile to the laws 
of nature and probability every circumſtance he relates, 
or to expoſe it as falſehood and impoſture. It was 
dangerous to approach too near the Mount“; I hal, 


483. Gen. chap. xxxix.—1. Fxod. chap. i. — xiv. < 

484. Cad. chap. xvi. xvii. Deuteron. chap. v. ver. 6. 12. 

485. The words of the ſacred hiſtorian only can do juſtice to the 
ſabjeR, ® And it came to paſs on the third day in the morning, that 
there were thunders and lightnings, and a ibi cloud upon the Mount, 
« and the voice of the trumpets excceding loud; fo that all the people 

- < in the camp trembled. And Moſes brought out the people out of the 
« camp to meet with God; and they flad at the netber part of the Mount. 
And Mount Sinai zwar altogether on a ſmoke, becauſe the Lon deſcended 
« pen if in ix: and the fmoke thereof aſeended as the ſole of a fur- 
t xace, and the whole Mount quated greatly. And when the voice of the 

- * trumpet ſounded long, and axed louder and louder, Moſesſpake, and 
« Gop anſwered bim by a Voigt.“ Exodus, chap. tix. yer. 17, 18, «4 ' 

486. Compare Exud. chap. xix. ver. 16—19. with Deuteror. 
zv. ver. 10, IT, 12. 487. Exod. chap. iii. ver -t 
© 488. £xod. chap. xix, ver. 21. And the Load ſaid unts —4 
« Go down and charge the people, Jeſt they breat through unto the 
* Lond 2 gaze, and many of them perifs,”” Id. ibid. 
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therefore, keep at a reverential diſtance, and maintain LETTER 


a profound ſilence, in regard to this, and other ſacred 


tranſactions comnected with it. But the inſtitutions 


of Moſes, the illuſtrious Hebrew legiſlator, demand 
my attention as an obſerver of the progreſs of human 
affairs, and of the riſe of civil CET 
ments. 


Int the meantime, I muſt obſerve, that Syria conti- 
nued divided, as formerly, into a number of ſmall 
kingdoms, when Joſhua, the Hebrew general, paſſed 
the river Jordan at the head of a mighty hoſt “e. 


THE conqueſt of Paleſtine, by this tremendous war. 


rior, being circumſtantially related in the Scriptural Book 


that bears his name „ I ſhall here only mention, in ge- 


neral terms, the iſſue of his enterprize. The headi of 


the Syrian kingdoms, principalities or townſhips, hay- 
ing choſen no common leader, nor digeſted any regu- 
lar plan of defence, though they knew the Hebrews 
had been long hovering on their frontier, ſeveral of 
thoſe petty kingdoms, on both ſides Jordan, were ſub- 


— 


dued, and the inhabitants put to the Nord; before any - 


league was formed for oppoſing the cruel invaders “l. 
At laſt, however, chreatened with utter extirpation, a 


general alliance was concerted among the remaining 


kings between Jordan and the ſea ; but Joſhua, by 
forced marches, falling twice unexpectedly upon the 


combined army, routed it with great ſlaughter.*”*, And 
the victorious Hebrews ſettled in the ſouthern; part of; 
Syria , ſtill knowy by the name of Paleſtine. © 


489. Foſbua, chap. iii. iv. 

490. See Joſbua, chap. vi.xii, 

493. Dexteren, chap. l. ili. Yoſbua, chap. vi. vi. vii. 
492. Joſbua, chap. ix. ver. I, 2. chap. xi. ver. 1—5. 
493. Jabra, chap. x. ver. 8, 9. chap. xi. ver. 7. * 
494. Jabra, chap. xi. ver. 16—23- 
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Ix the centre of the coaſt of Syria, between the 
mountains of Libanus and the Mediterranean Seay 
ſtood Sidon and 'Tyre ; the two firſt ſeats of com- 
merce and naval- power. To the narrow territory, 
belonging to theſe: two famous cities, the Greeks gave 
the name of Phoenice, or Phoenicia, and to the inha- 
bitants that of Phoenicians. But they, and the people 
of the interior country, were called Canaanites by the 
Hebrews ***. And we learn from the ſacred records, 


that, when Joſhua led the Iſraelites into the promiſed 


land, and attempted. utterly, to deſtroy the people of 
the neighbouring diſtricts, he made no attack upon 
Great Zidon or Strong Zire; yet many reſpectable 
writers, both ancient and modern, refer the founding 
of Tyre to a later age; becauſe no mention is made 


of it in the poems of Homer. But Herodotus was 
better W this ſubject . 


+ 


I now v return to the ve Sam of Moſes, This 
extraordinary man having reſcued the Hebrew nation 
from Ægyptian ſervitude, and conducted them into the 
Wilderneſs of Sinai , in Arabia Petræa, there pro- 
mulgated a body of laws , which, though the moſt 
ancient upon record, contain the ſoundeſt mazims ay 
legiſlatiye wiſdom. 


496. Numbers, chap. Lili. ver. 29. « The Cami cen by the 
* ſea, and by the coaſt of Jordan.” Id. ibid. 

496. Foſbua, chap. xix. ver. '28, 29. 

497. Herodot. Hiftoriar. lib. ii. cap. xliv. 

498. Exodus, chap. xiii.—xix. There is ſomething very like carnal 
policy in the reaſon aſſigned for the Iſraelites taking this route. And 
« it came to paſs, when Pharaoh had let the people go, that God led 

« them not through the way of the Philiſtines, although that was near ; 
« for God ſaid, © Leſt peradventure the people repent when they ſce war, 
« and they return to Hp. But God led the people about, through the 
* way of the wilderneſs.” Exedus, chap. xiii. ver. 17, 18. 

499. Exodus, chap, xx,—xxriv, 
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Four ſtatutes in the Moſaic code,“ Thou ſhalt not LETTER 
& Ai; thou ſhalt-not ical; thou ſhalt not bear falſe \ 8 ; 


cc witneſs ; thou ſhalt not commit adultery *** 3 compre- 
prehend, in few words, the elements of univerſal j ju- 
riſprudence. For, although different legiſlators have 
decreed different penalties for the offences they prohi- 
bit, they have formed the baſis of Criminal Law among 
all civilized nations, ancient and modern. Varied in 
their application by circumſtances, but unaltered in 
their object, they are as efſential to the good order of ſo- 
ciety, as the four elements to the ſyſtem of nature. 


Tuxsz ſtatutes were cloſely connefted with the 
worſhip of o God, whoſe will impoſed them et, 
and who prohibited the corrupting uſe of images; with 
reverence for the name of that God, te ſtrengthen the 
obligation of an oath, and inſpire pious awe with 
reſpect to parents, the natural foundation of all civil 
ſubmiſſion z with an admonition againſt covetouſneſs, 
the contagious root of violence and injuſtice ; and with 
the religious obſervance of one day in the week, ſet 
apart for reſt, recolleCtion, and ſacred duties. 


500. Exod, chap. xx. ver. 13—16. 

got. In ſaying that the will of God impoſed theſe aries, fo nece{- 
ſary to the welfare of the human race, I mean no arbitrary will, or will 
merely imptrative ; but that conflituting will, which regulated Mon ai Fir- 
NEss, and implanted in the human breaft the ſenſe of diſcerning that Fitneſc. 
The Will of God, thus explained, is the ſame with Mona at Firxzss, 
which the Moral Senſe was given to recogniſe. Every Legiſlator, there» 
fore, who inſtitutes ordinances calculated for the happineſs of mankind, 


may be ſaid, in philoſophic language, to have a juſt claim to Divine Au- | 


Hence an inquiſitive and ſagacious hiſtorian (Diod. Sicul. 
Biblioth. lib. I. p. 48.) ranks Moſes among the illuſtrious ancient Le- 
giſlators, who had aſſerted their right to ſuch authority; either, pemarks 
he, (ibid.) becauſe they believed their laws to have ſomething divine in them, 
for human good; or becauſe they ſuppoſed the people would be more obſer- 


want of them, from their veneration or the God that was 1 to have 
Framed them. | 


Son. Exod. chap, xx. ver. 3—17. 
K 4 | Tus 
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tem of eccleſiaſtical polity of which hiſtory has furniſhed | 


us with any particulars, There we find a Hebrew tribe 
conſtituted into a ſacreg order, as in ᷑Ægypt, for the 
miniſtration of holy things, But to the worſhip of 
God, a and to treſpaſſes connected with that worſhip and 
its various ceremonies, the official authority of the 
Hebrew priefts and Levites was confined * Fhey. 
had no concern in ſecular affairs; in the adminiftra- 
tion of civil juſtice, or in public deliberations . 
Theſe were committed to the E/ders or ſenators of the 
ſeveral tribes *®*, The Levites had not even a. ſhare 
in the divifion of the Promiſed Land; but a certain 
number of cities, in the territory of a ſecular tribe, 
were aſſigned them, in addition to the emoluments ari- 
ſing from the numerous ſacrifices and offerings annu- 
ally made or devoted to the Loxn 5”, Thug diſ- 
perſed through the whole land, the Levites hecame 


every where the guardians of that religion by which 


5 ſubſiſted oe; and the cſabiſhment of which, as 
1 ſhall | 


$03. Brod. chap. xxviii. xxix. throughout 530 xl. ver. 1215. | 
Teuiticus, chap. viii. ver. 6—26. Denteron. Chap. x. ver. 9. chap. xyiti. 
Fer. 15. : 
Jod. Soe the book of Leviticu throughout. 

505. Ibid. 
. $06, Deuteron. chap. xxxi. ver. 9. Moſes, 'who baits the abuſes 
of ſacerdotal power in Egypt, wiſely. ſeparated the ecclefiaſtical from 
the civil juriſdiction He, therefore, deliyered one copy of the Law to 
the Lexites, who had the cognizance of holy things; and one to the 


e Elders, who had the ſuperintendance of civil affairs. See alſo Deuter, 


chap. xvi. yer. 18. Judges ſhaly thou make thee, throughout all thy tribes; ; 
* and they fhall judge the people with juſt judgment.“ Id. ibid. 
Soy. Duuteron. chap. xviii. ver. I, 2, 
$08. Numbers, chap. xxxv. ver. 2—8. Lookin, op v.—xxvii. 
N chap. xviii. ver. 3, 4. f. 
Fog. The Moſaic religion ſeerns to have had ketle peculiar 4 to it, but 
e doctrine of the UniTy of the DerTy publicly inculkated. Its Feſti- 
vat aud Ceremonies were chiefly borrowed, with ſome variation, from 


Ide Zgyptian worſhip ; (Divine Legation of Meer, book iv. * 
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I ſhall ſhew, was the great object of Moſes, the Vices LETTER 
nnn | . 2 


o ö 9 
is inſtitutions, eĩther eccleſiaſtical or civil, any refee 9 
rence to a Future State of Rewards and Puniſbmenti, 
fo zealouſly jnculcated by Heathen legiſlatorz 2 
omiſſion has been conſidered by an oracle in lea 
and a dignitary of the church, as an inconteſtable ar- 
gument for the divine origin of thoſe jnſtitutiong®** z_ 
though in the eye of impartial reafon, it can only be 2 | 
garded as a proof of the political ſagacity of the Hebrew 
legiſlator, He was leading an obſtinate people, through \ 
many dangers and difficulties, to the country promiſed 
them hy the Lox D; and any proſper? of a happy fate, 
beyond the grave, might have relaxed their endequ (urs, 
for attaining their earthly Canaan, 


In making this remark, I mean not to queſtion the 
divine origin of the Moſaic inſtitutions ; but to ſhew 
the folly of reſting the proof of it on an omiſſion, which 
naturally leads to a different conclufion, I am even 
of opinion, that the Hebrews, both before and after 
the Exodus, believed in a future ſtate, though all the 
promiſes and threatenings in the Moſaic law are tem- 
poral; and that Moſes having placed them under the 


regal government of God, the my/erjouſly viſible head 


and its /ymbo/s are evidently Zabiag. They haye all a re/erence to the 
s vz great Cox TEST AT Popins, of to the Figures uſed in the wworfoig 
of the Heavenly Bodits; but eſpecially of the Sun. (Compare Exod, chap, 
xxv. xxvi. with Specim. Hiſt. Arab. ap. Pocock.) And the TwzLvg 
Tribes of Iſrael correſpond to the amber of the Gut ATA Gon of Gene 
tile antiquity. 

ire. see Divine Legation of Myſes, book ii, ſet, iij. and the aythe» 
ities there cited. 

51. This is the fundamental, but paradoxical principle, upon | 
which Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſes is declared written. 
ee particularly book vi. ſect i. ii, 

of 
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"PARTE. of their theocratic monarchy, did not think it neceſſary 
to propound future rewards and puniſhments, theſe 
being underſtood to be ultimately awarded by their 
Heavenly King. Nor will it derogate from the di- 
vinity of Moſes's miſſion, to ſay that he forbore to in- 
fiſt on ſuch rewards and puniſliments for political rea- 
ay 4 ſuited to the circumſtances of the * under 


612. The nature of the Hebrew government is little undetſtood. 
It was a THEOCRACY, or mixed monarchy, under the ſpiritual and tem- 
oral government of God. Moſes was his Minifter or Vicegerent. Jo- 
ſhua and the Judges maintained the ſame character; and the Kings were 
only his Ficzroys, inveſted with the enſigns and the functions of royalty, 
(See Divine Legation of Moſes, book v. ſec. i. ii. iii. and the paſſages 
df Sctipture there cited.) The manner in which the Divine Preſence | 
was to be manifeſted, after the promulgation of the Law, and the erec- 
tion of the Tabernacle, is thus deſcribed by God himſelf. % And lee - 
te them make me a SANCTUARY, that 7 may dwell among them: Accord- 
1 ing to all that I ſhew thee, aſtet the pattern of the TapznNaciy, 
& and the pattern of all the infiruments thereof, even ſo ſhall ye make it. 
t« And they ſhall make an Ax x of Shittim wood : fue chbits and an balf 
tt ſhall be the length thereof, anda cubit and a balf the breadth thereof. And 
u thou ſhalt overlay it ewith pure gold; within and without ſhalt thou 
* overlay it, and halt make upon it a Crown of gold round about. And 
« hou ſbalt make a Mere v-SEAT of pure gold; two cubits and a baif ſhall 
> « be the length thereof, and a cubit and a balf the breadth thereof. And 
5 | & thoii ſhalt male Two CMR EAUB IMS of gold; of beaten ſhalt thou 
AY « make them, in the #wo end: of the Mucr-Srar. And make one 
© C HKERUB On one end, and the other On RRUSR on the other end. And the 
„ CyHzRUBIMs ſhall fretch forth their wings on high, covering the 
Ms cv-StAr with their wings ; and their faces ſhall look one to ano- 
&« ther. Towards the Mzxcvy-Szar ſhall the faces of the Cyxrumins 
te be. And thou ſhalt place the Mrxcr-SEA T above upon the Aux; and 
©« in the ARK thou alt put the TxsTIMONY, And there I will meet with 
& 2hee ; and 1 will commune with thee from above the Mtn ev-Szar; from 
de beteveen the two CutruUBIMs, which are upon the ARK of the T'z5sT1- 
* onry; Of all things which I will give thee in commandment unto the 
« Children of Tſrael.”” (See Exodus, chap. xxv. ver. 8-22.) © And 
the Lon p ſaid unto Moſes, © Speak unto Agron thy brother, that he 
& come not at all times into the Holy Place within the Veil before the 
* MzRCy-ScAT, Which is »fon the Ax k, that he die not; for I will 
** appear in the CLoup upon the Mexcr-Bzat,” Leviticus, chap. 
TTL ver. 3. 


his 
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Tux aber of the Divine 0 however, en- 


deavours to prove, that the Hebrews did not believe in 
a Future State before the Babyloni/h Captivity *'*; and 
that Moſes intentionally concealed from them this im- 
portant truth. But if the Hebrews had been left 
by God to acquire the knowledge of a future ſtate 
from other nations, they might ſurely haye learned it 
from the Ægyptians, among whom it had been taught 
from time immemorial ***. And as the Loxp per- 
mitted Moſes to borrow from that people many rehgi- 
ous ſolemnities , we cannot believe that the doctrine 
of immortality; the hope moſt congenĩal to the human 
ſoul, and the firmeſt ſupport of legiſlation, when regu- 


lated by the meaſures of juſt and unjuſt, could hays 


been forbidden to be j inculcated by the Deity, 


513. „ chap. xii. ver. 30. This repreſenta» 
tion of the manners of the Syrian nations, which I have hitherto conſi- 
dered as juſt, was given, it muſt be owned, by an hiſtorian intereſted to 
delineate them in the blackeſt colours. But the Moſaic hiſtory, though 
calculated to countenance the claim of the Hebrews to the Promiſed 
Land, ſeems to contain a faithful deſcription of the ſtate of govern- 
ment and manners in Syria, from the time of Abraham to that of 
Moſes. I therefore have not ſcrupled to quote it as ſound hiſtorical 
evidence; in whatever regards the ſtate of Syria, and even of Egypt 
in carly times. The vices of the Hebrews are not ſcreened, tior the 
virrues of other nations concealed by Moſes. 

514. See Warburton's Divine Legation of Moſer, book vi. ſet i. ii. iii. 

$15. Divine Legation of Moſes, book v. ſect v. © I ſhall ſhew,” ſays 
he, “ that this omi was not accidental; but that, on the contrary, it 
« was a deſigned omiſſion ;—and of a THING well leren by him (Moſes) 
& to be of high importance to Society.” Id. ibid, 

516, Divine Legation, book ii. ſect. iv, 

517. Id. book iv, ſect. vi. 

| To 
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his conduct, and calculated to anſwer the primary end LETTER 
of that miſſion z the ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of the wor- „ 
ſhip of one God, in a land where idolatrous ſuperſti- 


tion had given birth to every crime that can diſgrace 
human nature 
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To maintain, therefore, that Moſes intentionally cone 
tealed this doctrine, ſo worthy of Divine Goodneſi, and 


eſſential to the happineſs of thankind, is to repreſent 


him as a mere human politician ; the framer of 4 reli- 
gious ſyſtem, which he propoſed to eſtabliſh by vio- 
lenee, in cutting off from the oppreſſed Hebrews all 
lispes- but thoſe of worldly advantages; ſtimulating 
their to acts of blood, in order to deſolate the land 
that he had preſumptuouſly promiſed them z and there 
tg place 4 religion, which, though pure in principle, 
had its origin in impoſture, and was founded by the 
ſword. 


Tun Moſaic inſtitutions were diſtinguiſhed from all 
others by their promulgation, as well as by the omiſſion 
of the doctrine of a Future State. 


MaAxY aricient Legiſlators publiſhed their 8 
under the pretended ſanction of ſome God. But Moſes 
is the oply ancient Legiſlator, who ever promulgated a 
body of laws in the name of one Gon, the Creator of 
the Univerſe, and introduced them with an account of 
the beginning of all things; the creation of the Hea» 


= vets, 
18. Saufir, chap. i. Dr. Warburton attempts to form a nie 


Weed Moſes as an Hiforias and as a Legiflater ; (Divine Legation, 


bock V. feR. v.) but I can ſee no reaſon for ſuch diſtinction. That 
portion of his hiſtory, which precedes the promulgation of his laws, 
appears obviouſly intended to facilitate their reception. This the Doctor 
Is forced, in Tome ifiſtances, to admit. And he puſhes the matter 
ven farther than is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the point. For he tells us, 
that Moſes, it relating the Hi/ory of the Fall mentions only rhe in- 
it fun bf the Agent, the SxxyENT not the Agen himſelf, the D- 
u V;t. And the teaſon is plain,” adds he, © there was a cloſe con- 

u hen between that agency and the do#rine of a Future State; which, 
aetofing to the Doctor's hypotheſis, Moſes laboured to conceal from 
u the Hebrew. What but this,” aſks he, © could be the cauſe of the 
* emiffion?— When it is ſo evident, that the lacwladge of the grand enemy 
* eur we. fare would have been the lilelieft cure of IvotatRY; as 


* teaching = 
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yens and the Earth; the formation of animals, both on 
brute and rational; the infufion of the Human Soul, gong 


and the origin of Natural and Moral Evil*”®; to fay 


nothing of the tremendous ſigns of the Divine > | 


manifeſted to a whole people 


Bur although the laws of Moſes, worthy of their ime 
puted author, diſcover the deepeſt wiſdom, and abound 
with maxims of mild humanity, his inſtructions to the 
Iſraelites, on their approaching the Promiſed Lang, 
breathe ſuch a gryel and ſanguinary ſpirit, as fills the 
heart with horror, Þ:Ntead of ordering them to expel, 
or make flaves of the vanquiſhed inhabitants, according 
to the ungenerous practice of ancient Heathen nations, 
he commands them, when molt lenjent, to flay every 
man ang male child with the edge of the ſword, and 
every woman who bad known man, by lying with 
him *** ; but of the people of the land more particu- 
larly promiſed, he orders them to cut off man, woman, 
ang chyd, without diſtinction of age or ſex , 


* teaching men to lee it a mere diaþolica! Hlgſiog.” — 
Nfeſa, book v. ſect. v. 

If Moſes eopld thys have cured mankind, or even the Hebrew natian, 
of their rage for idolatry, he acted à part equally weak and wicked jy 
concealing from them the cauſe of moral tyrpityde, the agency of the De- 
vil, For the propenſity of the Hebrews to idolatry vexed him gl his 
life 5 and both he and his ſueceſſors ſhed torrents of blood, chat the 


People of God might be preſerved from the idolatrjes of the Syrian nay 


tions. Nor were they ever cured of their inordinate paſſion for idols, 


until their return from the Babyloniſh captivity ; when, the Jearned 
prelate allows, ( Divine Legation, book vi. ſect ii.) they had acquir"d 
#he knowledge of the Author of Buil, and the dorine of 2 Future Slate. 
$19, Geneſis, hap. ii ii, 520. Exodvs, chap, xix. xx. 
$21. Numbers, chap. xxxi. ver. 17, 18. Now, therefore, kill eyery 
male among the little ones, and kill eyery woman that hath knowy 
man by lying with him; but all the women children, that have net 
known a man by lying with him, beep alive for yaur ſel ves. Id, ibid. 
524. Deuteron . chap. xx. ver. 16, 17, & That they teach you got tg 
* dp after all the abominations, which they have done unte their 
W Id. yer, * 
* 


„ THE HISTORY OF 
PARTI. Ix giving theſe inſtructions Moſes appears to have 
— been partly guided by political neceſſity, partly by the 
rigid maxims of political prudence. He knew the 
difficulty of expulſion, and was apprehenſive that the 
conquered countries would not be ſufficient for the 
ſupport of, the native inhabitants, and the new comers. 
He foreſaw the probability of a multitude of flaves 
rebelling againſt their maſters; of women, but 
eſpecially ſuch as had been connected with the 
men of the country, aiding rebellion; and alſo of 
leading the Tfraclites intg IDOLATRY, which his laws 
had guarded againſt by the moſt ſevere prohibitions, 
On that hinge his whole ſyſtem turned. 


To preſerve a choſen people in the worſhip of owns. 
Gop, and found their exaltation on their ſeparation 
from all other nations, by this and other peculiarities 
in their religious inſtitutions, was the pious purpoſe 

of Moſes. Hence his exhortation to 12 Ifraelites, 
before they entered the Promi a Land: 


te HxARKEN, O Ifrael! unto the ſtatutes, and unto 

te the judgments, which I teach yon; that ye may live, 
« and goin and poſſeſs the land, which the Box D God 
4 of your fathers giveth you. Keep, therefore, and do 
« them; for what nation hath ſtatutes and judgements 
« ſo righteous, as all this Law, which I ſet before you? 
« —Keep thy ſoul diligently, leſt thou forget the things 

_ & which thine eyes have ſeen, eſpecially on the day 
te thou ſtoodeſt before the LorD thy God in Horeb ; 
© when the LoRD ſaid unto me, Gather the people 
|} ; e together, and I will make them hear my words; that 
te they may learn to fear me all the days that they ſhall 

ce live upon the earth, and that they may teach their 
& children. And ye came near, and flood under the 

ce mountain; and the mountain burned with fire unto the 

% midſt of Heaven; with darkneſs, clouds, and thick 

dark- 
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cc darkneſs. And the 1 ſpake unto me out of the LETTER 
6c mid/t of the FIRE, ' Ye heard the voice of the words, ( 3 , 


« but ſaw no. 8$IMILITUBE : ye only heard à YOICE, 
« And He declared unto you his Covenant, which he 
tc commanded you to perform, TEN CommanDp- 
« MENTS; and wrote them upon Two Tadles of Stone, 


« And the LorRD command me, at that time, to teach 


« you flatutes and judgements, that ye might do them in 
&« the Land ye go over to poſſeſs, 


« Take ye, therefore, good heed unto yourſelves ; 
« for ye ſaw no manner of Similitude on the day that the 


« LogD ſpake unto you in Horeb, out of the midſt of 


cc the fire: — tate heed leſt ye corrupt yourſelygs, and 
ce make you a GRAVEN IMAGE; the /imilitude of any 
ce ſi gurt ai, the likeneſs of male or of female; the likeneſs 
« of any beaſt that is on the earth; the /ikene/s of any 


_ .« fowl that flieth in the air; the /ikeneſs of any thing 
c that ereepeth on the ground; the liteneſ of any i 


« that is in the waters: — and Jeſt thou /ift up thine 
« eyes unto Haven, and when thou ſeeft the SUN, and 
« the Moon, and the Stars, all the Hof of Heaven ! 


& thou ſhouldeſt be drawn to worſhip them, and to 


cc ſerve them, which the Loxp thy God hath imparted 
cc unto all the nations under the whole Heaven %, The 


Lon our G is ONE Lon p? 


Hononn Ai the purpoſe was ; and the principle, 
if adhered to, muſt have made the Hebrews, to uſe the 


323. The Moſaic worſhip made uſe of figure: ; but theſe were not 
expoſed to the idolatry of the people. They were confined to the in- 
nermoſt part of the tabernacle or temple; to the M Holy Places 
which the high-prigſt was not permitted, at all times, to enter: (Zevi- 
ticus, chap. XVi, ver. 2.) and whence the oracular voice came, from the 
Mercy-Seat bebird the veil. (Id. ibid.) For, as Dr, Warburton remarks, 


( Divine Legation, book v. ſect. iv.) * The Moſaic religion, like the Pa- | 


gan, had a public part. 
& £24 09 ah I—I9., 525. Denteros, chap. vi. ver. 4. 
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PART f. language of Strabo, worthy of empire 2 Yet huin a- 
—＋Bmnity muſt ever condetnn the means employed to attain 
that empire, and virtue hold them in execration; 


Cruelty can admit of no vindication in the eye of ſocial 
man; and any attempt to palliate it, on theologie 
grounds, muſt impeach the moſt amiable attribute of 
the Deity. The God of Moſes ſeemed to delight in 
blood: Hence, after the arms of the Iſraelites under 
Joſhua were finally crowned with ſucceſs, ſuch of the 
inhabitants of Paleſtine and the neighbouring countries, 
8s had eſcaped the ſword, or found theniſelves unable 
to maintain their independency, fled to the ſea-coaſt, 
and took refuge in the cities of Tyre and Sidon. 
And hence thoſe cities, overcrowded with people, 
Were enabled to plant colonies in all the countries to 
which they traded; on the coaſt of Africa, in Spain, 
and in the iſlands of the Mediterranean, 4s we ſhalt 
have occaſion to notice. The Phœnician colony, un- 
der Cadmus, the Tyrian, bad alroady been lattled 3 in 


$4.4 
TIL 


Ha vid thus, niy Lord, given you an Sende 8 | 
eatly progreſs of mankind in Government and Legiſ- 


tion, and of the Ancient State of the Nationg.to which 


EUROPE was indebted for its Science and Civility ; I 
ſtall proceed, according to my plan, to the Founding 
of the Gracian States, as a prelude to the Hiſtory of 
that celebrated country. | 


$46. Geog: lib. xvi p. 761. edit. ſup, cit. 


$45: Fiſbua, chap. xi: ves. 8. 528. Parien ela. W 
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The tradi tional Hiſtory of Gazzcs to the Trojan 


Wa Ry with an Account of the Founding of the prin- 


cipal GRACIAN STATES: 


Tn — Fe comprehended under the 
| name of GREECE, and included between the 
thirty-ſixth' and forty-firſt degree of northern latitude, 


conſiſted of that eaſtern promontory of Europe, which 


fronts Natolia, or Aſia Minor; and which, extending 


from the mountains of Epirus and Macedonia to the 
Mediterranean ſea, is ſormed into a kind of peninſula 


by two arms of that ſea, ancigntly called the Ægean 
and Jonian ſeas. Theſe ſeas, which are now known by 


the names of the Archipelago and Haadriatic, open in 
this promontory many deep gulfs and ſpacious bays z 
and, at- one place, almoſt cur it through. The moſt 
inſulated part, connected with the continent only by a 
narrow iſthmus, was early denominated Peloponneſus. 
And not only that inſulated, and ſoutherly part, but the 
whole Græcian promontory, is marked with ſtrong 
features by the hand of nature; being interſected, at 


' ſeveral places, by ſtupenddus ridges of mountains, 


' whoſe Ray ſummits are generally loſt in the clouds. 


Bur 9 PA a rugged, is a defirable coun- 


try. It abounds, on all ſides, with exeellent harbours. 


The deep vallies, between the eraggy ridges, afford 


rich paſture for cattle, and yield plentiful crops, of 
corn, when duly cultivated ; the more eaſy declivities 


. produce figs, grapes, and olives ; and the mountains, 


Vor. I. . + 5 8 beſide 
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" 2 PARTE befide being covered with valuable ti tain 
1 ing with valua mber, con 


beds of marble, and veins of the moſt uſeful metals. 
The climate is alike favourable to health and fertility. 
For the heat of the Grecian ſummers, moderated by 
breezes from the hills and ſurrounding ſeas, is ſuſh- 
cient to bring the choiceſt fruits to maturity, without 


enervating the human body; and the ſhort Grecian 
winters are cold enough to brace the fibres, without” 


chilling the conſtitutions of the people. 


Axcizvr Greece, during the proſperous ages of its 
Hberty, was politically and nominally ſplit, agreeable to 
the diviſions formed by nature, into a number of inde- 
« pendent ſtates, or diſtricts of different dimenſions, un- 


der diſtinct governments. 


PELOPONNESUS, now called the Morea, which has 
been ingeniouſly compared to the leaf of the plane- 


tree, becauſe of its angular receſſes or bays, contained 


ſeven ſtates of conſiderable eminence ; namely, Co- 
rinth, on the iſthmus that connects Peloponneſus with 
the continent; Achaia on the northern, and Elea on 
the weſtern ſide; Argolis on the eaſtern coaſt z Ar- 
cadia in the centre; and Meſſenia and Laconia toward 
the points of the peninſula. This peninſula, one hundred 
and forty miles in length, and one hundred and twenty 
at its greateſt breadth, is interſected in many places by 
mountains; but eſpecially by the two lofty ridges of 
Zarex and Taygetus, which terminate at its two ſouth- 


| ermoſt promontories, Tænarum and Malea. 


Tux territory of Greece without the Corinthian the 
mus, was of yet greater extent than Peloponneſus, but 
leſs compacted; branching ' two hundred miles, in 2 
foutherly direction, from mount Pindus to the pro- 
montory of Sunium z and extending nearly an equal 
number of _ In dae line, from mount Olym- 

pus, 
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pus, and the mouth of the Peneus, to the point of PART U. 


the promontory of Leucadia. That territory was di- 


vided into a number of independent diſtricts; the moſt 
conſiderable of which were; Ætolia and Acarnania on 
the Corinthian and Ambracian gulfs; Theſſally, includ- 
ing Phthiotis, on the frontiers of Epirus and Mace- 
doniaz Doris, Phocis, and Loeris, in the neighbour- 
hood of the mountains of Eta and Parnaſſus z and 
Bceotia and Attica, diverging in a ſouthern projection, 
from thoſe mountains to 5 Egean ſea: 


'ALONG the coaſt of hols and Bceotia hes the large 
iſland of Eubcea, (one hundred and twenty miles in 


length, and from thirty to forty in breadth) which 


might be conſidered as a part of Proper Greece. Its 
principal diſtrifts were thoſe of, Chalcis and Eretrias 
The whole Græcian territory, therefore, would have 


formed, if combined into one maſs, a country three 
hundred miles ſquare, and a e as large as 


South Britain. 


Turs celebrated country, which at preſent makes 
part of European Turkey, was originally occupied, if 
we may credit tradition, by various tribes of ſavage and 


barbarous men, utterly unacquainted with the arts of 


civil life, and who fed upon the ſpontaneous productions 
of the earth, herbs and wild fruits . The moſt con- 
ſiderable of thoſe tribes were the Pelaſgi, Caucones, 
Aones, Hyantes, and Leleges *. The Pelaſgi, howe= 
ver, appear to have been horſemen *, They muſt, 
therefore, have been above ſuch rude barbarity. But 
as human learning has not been found equal to the 
taſk of reconciling to probability, or reducing to con- 


1. Pauſan. lib, vil. ale. 
2. Strabo, Geog. lib. viii. ix. +. ot Fant, Gras, Deeied lin - 
3. Strabo, lib, viii. p. 369, 370, edit. fup. cit. 
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LETTER fiſtency, the firſt periods of Grecian hiſtory, I ſhall not 


\ 


Ant. Chr. 
1574. 


3 attempt it. I ſhall only connect the traditional tale; 


in order to ſhew your Lordſhip, what the Greeks be- 
lieved concerning the founding of their ſeveral ſtates, 
the exploits of their early heroes, and the introduction 
of arts and laws among them; offering ſuch remarks 
as may be ſuggeſted by circumſtances. 


THE firſt civil eſtabliſhment founded in Greece, by 


any perſon that can be reputed a native, was formed 


at Lycoria, on mount Parnaſſus, by a king named Deu- 
calion*; whoſe ſway extended over Phthiotis and part 
of 'Fheffaly *. Hellen, the eldeſt ſon of Deucalion, 
ſuccceeded him in Phthiotis, and alſo in his Theſſalian 
dominions*. And from this politic and powerful 
prince all the people of Greece came finally to bear the 
general appellation of HELLENEs? ; while from his 
two ſons, Dorus and Aolus, and his grandſon Jon, 
they were gradually diſcriminated by the names of Do- 
rians, /Eolians, and Ionians * ; the three prime branches 


4. Parian Chron. Epech II. Pauſan lib. x. p. 322, edit. Xylander. 
Francfort, 1583. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. lvi. Apollod. lib. i. p. 19% 
20, edit. Pariſ. 1599. | r 

F. Strabo, lib. ix p. 432. $2 * 

6. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. lvi. Strabo, lib. viii. p. 383. 

7. Parian Chron. Epoch VI. It does not appear, ſays Thucydides, 
that this genera/ appell..tion ſubliſted in Greece before the time of Hel- 
len, the ſon of Deucalion ; the different tribes ſormerly taking their dia- 
guiſoing names from themſelves. And PIA, not HaLLAas, was the 
name of the largeſt territory. (Thucyd. Hip. lib. i. cap. iii.) „But when 
„Hellen and his ſons had acquired power in Phthiotis, adds this accu- 
curate hiitorian, © and led out their dependents by way of aid to other 
* ſtates, int-rcourſe made the uſe of this name become common among the 


4 people of ſeveral ftates; though it was {wg before it became the gene- 


« ra] appellation of the people of a! the Græcian ſtates.” (Id. ibid ) 


The Romans gave to Hellas the name of Greece; (Plin. Hift. Nat. lib. 


iv. cap. vii) and from them it paſſed to the nations of modern Eu- 


rope. 
8. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. Ivi.—lviii lib. vii. cap. xciv. Apollod. 
lib. i. p. 20. Strabo, lib. viii. p. 333. 383- \ 
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of the Grecian nation, whoſe diſtinct genius and man- LETTER 
ners gave riſe to the _ dialects of Gree p A be. 
tongue. | g 


* 


Tux progreſs of the deſcendants of Hels, and 
their ſubjects in civility; was greater than that vf any 
other Grecian family. But Greece was not þ 
quire its civilization, merely through the advances 
its native inhabitants in policy or arts. It was to © 
much to the attainments of foreigners. | N 


A couvrxx, in many reſpeQts, kighly fayoured \ 
nature, and happily ſituated for commerce; being ſepa- 
rated from Aſia Minor only by 2 narrow channel, and 
from Syria by a ſmall extent of ſea, could not fail to at- 
tract the viſits of naval adventurers. Greece was ac- 
cordingly a prey do invaſion in very early ages; and by 
naval adventurers were founded the principal Græ- . 
cian ſtates. * 


Ix Aachus, ſtiled the ſon of Oceanus and Tethys ic, 
{probably becauſe he was the firſt perſon of diſtine- 
tion that came by ſea into Greece) and who is ſuppoſed 
to have conducted a colony from /Egypt or Phœni- 
cia u, gave a beginning to the kingdom of Argos 1“, 
long before the reign of Deucalion. Phoroneus, the 
eldeſt fon, and ſucceſſor of Inachus, more firmly eſta- 
bliſned the ſettlement his father had made . He in- 
duced the rude natives to ſubmit to his 9 
and collected them into one city. 


Fol Alus, the ſecond ſon of Inachus, founded a 
{mall principality or townſhip on the frontiers of Ar- 


9. Herodotus et Strabo, ubi ſup. 10. Apollod. lib. ii. init. 
11. Bannier, Explic. des Feb. tom. iv. p. 39. edit. Paris, 1748. 
12. Apollod. ubi ſup. 13. Id. ibid. 

14. Pauſan. lib. ii p. 58, edit. ſup. cit. 
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golis, called the kingdom of. Sicyon . But this king. 
dom never roſe to any degree of power, And the 


Tnachidiz, or deſcendants of Inachus, who ſeem to have 


degenatated into barbariſm, were ſupplanted in the 


kingdom of Argos by the famous Ægyptian adventu- 


rer, Danaus 1, whoſe arrival, in the ſhip Pentecons 
topits , forms an important æra in the traditional part 
wo hiſtory of Greece, 


To Danaus the Greeks were indebted for many im- 


provements. He taught the Argives to conſtruct 


Ant. Chr. 
1519. 


aqueducts , and ſupplied their city plentifully with 
water from four fountains or reſervoirs 2b. He built 
the citadel of Argos; and he raiſed the kingdom to 
ſuch a pitch of glory and proſperity, by the intraduc-. 


tion of arts and laws among the people who owned 


his ſway, that all the ſouthern Greeks bore, for a e, 
the name of DAN AI 


Nixe. years prior to the arrival of Danaus in Pelo- 
ponneſus**, a Phoenician colony had been planted'in 
Bceotia, by Cadmus of Tyre“. The Hyantes oppoſed 
the ſettlement of Cadmus and his followers; but being 
worſted in battle, they thought fit to ervate their 
country **, And the Aones, ſeeing that reſiſtance 


- muſt prove ineffectual, ſupplicated the clemency of 
Cadmus and were permitted to dwell with the Phoes 


nicians bY: 


5 ſoon as Cadmus had eſtabliſhed his colony, hs 


15. Apollod. lib. il. init. 16. Paufan, lib. il p. 58. 
17. Parian Chron, Epoch IX. a 18. Strabo, lib. i. P- 23. 
19. Strabo, lib. viii. p. 371. 20. Id. ibid. 


2. Thucyd, lib. i. cap iii. Strabo, lib. viii. p. 371. 
22.7 Parian Chron. Epoch , + ay 

23. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. xlix. Strabo, lib. ix. p. 401. 
24. Pauſan, lib, is, p. 285, | 25. Id. ibid. 
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built a caſtle called Cadmea** ; below which roſe the W 
city of Thebes, the capital of a kingdom of the ſame 
name that, in early times, comprehended the greater 
part of Bœotia . That fortreſs afforded an aſylum 
to refugees from the neighbouring ſtates; ſo that 
Thebes, of which Cadmea was the citadel, grew ſoon 
a a large and populous town, all ſecured with walls. 
Cadmus brought into Greece the Phcenician alpha» . 
bet, and the art of working mines“, 
S1xTY years before the deſcent of Cadmus, and fif- 
teen hundred and eighty-two years before the Chriſtian 4 
ra, that famous city to which Europe was to owe its 
literature and civility, its laws, its arts, and its ſciences; 
Athens, the future ſeat of learning and politeneſs, the 
theatre of eloquence, and the ſchool of knowledge, 
was founded by Cecrops, the leader of a band of emis» 
grants from the diſtrict of Sais, in Lower Ægypt 
Being well received by Acteus, who then reigned over 
the territory of Attica, Cecrops obtained his daughter 
in marriage; and, on the death of that prince, he 


| * to his ſceptre ??, 

; No ſooner did Cecrops get poſſeſſion of * govern - 

r ment, than he repreſented to his ſubjects the neceſſity 

G of living amicably together, in order to oppoſe the ra- 

f vages and incurſions of robbers and pirates z but eſpe- 

2 cially of the Aones from Bceotia, and the Carians of 
the Ægean iſlands, who were perpetually pillaging the 

\C 26. Strabo, lib, viii. p. 401. Pauſan. lib, ix. p. 285. | 


27. Strabo, ibid. 28. Strabo et Pauſanias, ubi ſup. 

29. Herodotus, lib. v cap. lviii. Diod. Sicul. lib. iii. p. 200, edit, 
fup. cit. Pliny, Ai. Nat. lib. vii. cap. lvi. 

30. Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 685, Clem. Alex, Strom. lib: i. p. 363, edit. 
Dxon, 1715. 

31. African ap. Euſeb Praparat, Evangil. lb, x. cap. x. 

32, Apollod. lib. ili. p. 192. 1. 

33- Id, ibid, 
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PARTI. ſea-conſt *%. Having convinced his people, that ſocial 


union only could enable them to reſiſt ſuch violences, 
he diſtributed them into twelve towns*. And he 
erected a caſtle, called Cecropia, afterward known by 
the name of Acropolis, around which roſe the city of 
Athens ; ſa denominated from Athena, or Minerva, 
its tutelary goddeſs 15. 


/ 


Cxcrops appears to have been the. firſt prince that 
inſtituted the law of marriage in Greece; or at leaſt, 
who ordained, that one man ſhould have only one wife, 
as in Ægyptꝰ; who regulated religious ceremonies, 
and ordained funeral rites *, He erected in every 


' town a public hall, or Prutaneion, for the ſettlement of 


civil differences among his ſubjects ® ; and he is ſup- 


| poſed to have inſtituted the venerable criminal tribu- 


nal named Areopagus**, fo long and deſervedly cele- 
brated for the itmpartiality of its decrees . 


FRoM the reign of Ceerops to that of Theſeus, the 
traditional and chronological hiſtory of Athens is more 
conſiſtent, and better authenticated; than' that of any 
other Grecian ſtate, I ſhall, therefore, refer to the 


34. Strabo, lib. ix. p. 397. rn, 

35. Philacor. ap. Strabo, ubi ſup. 

36. Apollod. lib. iii. p 192. Plin. Hf. Nat. lib, vii. cap. lvi. 

37. Plin, ubi ſup. et Potter, Archeolog. Gree. chap. ii. viii. 

38. Strabo, lib. ix. p. 397. Plut. Vit. Theſ. et Potter, Archeolog. 
Gree. chap. viii. Athena, as I have formerly had occaſion to obſerve, 
was worſhipped by the Saites as Divine Wiſdom; hence ſhe was mytho- 
logically ſaid by the Greeks to have ſprung out of Jupiter's brain. 

39. Athenæus, lib. xiii. init. Juſtin, lib. ii, cap. vi. et Potter, Arche» 
o/og. Gree. chap. ii. | 

40. Pauſan. lib. viii. p. 237. 

AT. Cicero, de Zegis. lib. ii. cap. xxv. 

42. Thucyd. Iib ii. cap. xv. The Prutancicon 8 54 alſo for a ſen 
houſe to the inhabitants of the diſtrict in which it ſtood, (Id. ibid.) 
was likewiſe uſed as a place of public worſtip, and as a public an 
Etymol. Mug. et Suidas, in voc. Ifquraruior. 

43. See Potter, Areleelag. Gree. chap. xix. 44. Id. ibid. 


reigns 
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ing of the eſtabliſhment of certain civil and religious — 


inſtitutions, that took place during this period, and 
which demand your Lordſhip's attention. 


Tu number of ſmall ſtates into which ancient 
Greece was divided, and the various revolutions to 
which it had been early ſubject“, in conſequence of 
foreign invaſion, made all intelligent men ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of a general convention, or bond of union 


in order to enable the heads of thoſe ſtates to repel the . 


attempts of new invaders, as well as to preſerve peace 
between the ſeveral communities“ . A league of mu- 
tual friendſhip and defence was accordingly concerted 
by the wiſdom of a political prince, named Amphic- 
tyon*?, fifteen hundred and twenty-two years before 
the Chriſtian zra **; and formed among the principal 
Grecian ſtates without the Corinthian iſthmus *?. The 
deputies from theſe ſtates met twice a year at Ther- 
mopylz, (in ſpring and autumn) veſted with full 


powers to deliberate and reſolve on whatever might 


appear to them * beneficial to the common 
cauſe . 


TH1s aſſembly of the States General of Greece (for 
ſuch it became) was called the Council of Amphifyons, 
But-whether it took its name from Amphictyon the ſe- 
cond ſucceſſor of Cecrops, who was king of Athens 
when it was eſtabliſhed, or from Amphictyon the ſon 
of Deucalion, and brother of Hellen, who at the ſame 
time reigned at Thermopylz , is a point in regard to 

45. Thucyd. lib. i. cap, ii. 46. Dion, Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap. xxv. 

47. Id. ibid. et Pauſan. lib. x, p. 323. 48. Parian Chron. Epoch V. 


49. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. et Pauſan. ubi ſup. 
35. See Strabo, lib. ix. p. 420. and Dr. Leland's Preliminary Diſſer- 


tation on the Council of An bictyons, prefixed to his Hiſtory of Philip of 


Macedon, 
5. Parian Chron, Epoch V. 


Which 


1 
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PART L which modern hiſtorians have been much divided. 
itt The honour, however, of concerting that illuſtrious 


violate their engagements**; but eſpecially againſt thoſs 


League, which ſo long preſerved the independency of 


Greece, and made its united ſtates formidable to the 


greateſt monarchies, is certainly due to the king of 
'Thermopylz** ; in whoſe hall or chapel the Amphic- 
tyons, or Græcian delegates, originally held their deli- 
beracions**, 


Non was the ſagacity of the king of Thermopyle 
leſs conſpicuous in the meaſures which he took for ex- 
citing the vigilance, and perpetuating the power of the 
Amphictyonic council, than in eſtabliſhing it. Juſtly 
ſenſible, we may preſume, of the force of religion in 


cementing political confederacies,. as well as in awa- 


kening their zeal, he charged the diet of Greece with 
the protection of the Oracle of Delphos . And all 
the Grecian delegates, before their inſtalment, were 
required to take a ſolemn oath, accompanied with many 
awful imprecations and execrations on ſuch as ſhould 


that ſhould neglect the protection of the ſacred city. 


52. Prideaux, Ch. Marm. p. 122. edit. Oxon. 1676. 

53- Herodot. lib. vii. cap. cc, et Pridraux, ubi ſup, *- . 

54. No ancient author expreſcly ſays, That Amphictyon charged 
the confederated Greeks with- the protectton of the Delphic Oracle; 
but Strabo intimates, that they had ſuch charge from the time of 
their confederation. (Ge g. lib, ix. p. 420.) And it is certain, that the 
Amphictyonic council was early charged with the protection of the 
Oracle; (Afchin, ds Fulfa Legat.) and that the Oracle was eſtabliſhed 
defore the reigu of Deucalion, and in the territory belonging to him 
zud his ſons. (Vid. Pridcaux, Chron. Marm. p. 122, 123. et Premiere Diſs 
fort. far POracle d Delp3. par M. Hardion.) Dr. Leland'conjectures, 
that the Amphictyouic council was not inveſted with the ſuperintend- 
ance over the Oracle of Delphos, or what he calls the national religion, 
till after it was new modelled by Acriſius, the fugitive king of Argos. 
(Prelim. Diſert.) But the whole ſtory of Acriſius ſou;:ding, or new mo» 


delling the Amphictyonic council, ſcems alike void of truth and pro- 


bability. | 
$5. TEſchines, de Falſa Legat. 56. 1d. ibid. 
Exken- 
7 
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. the ſixth king of Athens, and the LETTER 
third after Amphictyon, was the firſt Grecian prince GR 
who ſeparated the civil from the eccleſiaſtical power “. 
Before his time, every king had united in his own per- 
ſon the regal and ſacerdotal functions, the ſovereignty 
and the pontificate, Satisfied with ſwaying the ſcep- P 
tre, Erechtheus relinquiſhed the prieſthood of Minerva, | 
the titulary divinity of the Athenians, and alſo that of 
Neptune, to his brother Butes 5 


THE ſame . wiſely inſtituted the Eleuſinian my- Ant. Chr, 
ſeries 5*, in honour of Ceres, the goddeſs of the earth, OO 
and the patroneſs of huſbandry z an art that can never 
be too highly honoured, as it is the grand. ſource of 
the comforts of civil life, and the parent of juriſ- 
prudence, This goddeſs is figuratively ſaid to have 
come to Athens, in perſon, during the reign of Erech- 
theus, becauſe he was a great promoter of agriculture. 
| Henee we are told, that Triptolemus, who, under the 
| patronage of Erechtheus, firſt ſowed barley with ſue- . 
j ceſs in the plains of Rharia, near Eleuſis, was inflruted 9 


by Ceres © . 


Or all the religious feſtivals in the heathen world, 
the Eleuſinian myſteries were celebrated with the great- 
eſt ſolemnity, and the moſt profound ſecrecy. They 
ſeem to have been calculated to purify the minds of 
men from the groſs tenets of Pagan theology, as pro- 
mulgated to the multitude ; by revealing the unity of 
the DEIT v and the immortality of the Soor, diveſted 
of * horrors. 


P I K (3 (3 „% 


* — 
1 


$7- * lib. iii. 58. Id ibid. 
59. Parian ren. E och XIV. Diod Sic. lib. v. 
60. Parian Chron. Epoch XII. XU. XIV, Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. 


Juſtin. lib. il. 


* : 9881 Tuts 
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Tuts at leaſt was the opinion of ſome of the moſt 
enlightened Greek and Roman writers. Thoſe /a- 


„ cred myſteries,” ſays Iſocrates, © fortify the ſoul 


© againſt the fear of death, and inſpire the initiated 
« with the plea/ing hopes of an happy immortality . 
And Cicero, in ſpeaking of the ſame myſteries, conſi- 


ders them as the greateſt of all the benefits for which 


Europe was indebted to the city of Athens, © It was he, 
remarks that philoſophical politician, & who taught us 
« not only to live happily, but to die with tranguillity, 
« in confidence of becoming yet more happy in a . 


<« fate of exiſtence 


Tun affairs of Ae or thofe of the ma northern 


Rates of Greece, afford few memorable events, from the 


reign of Erechtheus to that of Theſeus, The reign of 


Theſeus is highly intereſting. It forms the æra of an 
important change in the Athenian government, and in 


the manners of all Greece. It may be called The Age 


of Grecian Chivalry. But before I ſpeak of the tranſ- 


actions of that herojc age, or carry farther the hiſtory 
of Athens, I muſt give your Lordſhip an account of 


the riſe of the kingdom of Lacedzmon, 1 of the 
ſtates in its neighbourhood. 


| Tur territory of Laconia, in Peloponneſus, was 


early poſſeſſed by the Leleges **, And Lelex, the head 
of that ancient Grecian tribe, and the firſt king of this 
illuſtrious country, is computed by chronologers to 


have reigned about fifteen hundred years before the 


6x. Iſoerat. * Athen, 
62. Cicero, de Legib. lib. ii. et Orat. vii. ad 8 That the doc- 


trine of the unity of the DEI alſo was inculcated in the Eleuſinian 


myſteries, I have formerly had occaſion to ſhew. 
63. Pauſan. Zacon. Strabo, lib. x. 


Chriſtian 
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_ Chriſtian#ra®*, LactDzmox, one bf the ſueceſſors * 
of Lelex, gave to the kingdom of Laconia his own GA. 
name; and to its capital, that of SPARTA, in honour 
of his wife, the daughter of Eurotas, his prede- 
ceſſor . 


Tux hiſtory of Sparta, from the reign of Lacedz« 
mon to that of Tyndareus, is almoſt utterly unknown. 
Tyndareus (whoſe family affairs will afterward de- 
mand our attention) was married to the celebrated 
Læda, whom Jupiter, in the ſhape of a ſwan, is ſaid 
to have enjoyed. Be this, however, as it may, Læda 
bore to her huſband, or at leaſt fathered upon him, 
two ſons, named Caſtor and Pollux; who died in early 
manhood, and were deified for their exploits z and two 
daughters, Helen and Clytemneſtra, not leſs known to 
fame . Tyndareus was contemporary with Theſeus. 


THE kingdom of Mycenz, alſo in the Græcian pe- Ant. Chez 
ninſula, was founded by Perſeus, the reputed ſon of Ju- 2348, 
piter, and of Dane, the daughter of Acriſius, king of 
Argos. Perſeus is the moſt renowned of the firſt 
heroes of Greece; but his exploits, . as embelliſhed by 
the ſplenaid imagination of his fondly admiring coun- 
trymen, are too improbable to be admitted among the 
number of traditional facts. He is ſaid to have mar- 


; tried Andromeda, whom he had delivered from a ſea- 
1 monſter, and to have had by her five ſons; Alczus, 
8 Sthenelus, Hilas, Maſtor, and Electrion “. 

0 


64. Parian. Chron. Epoch X. Euſeb. Ebron. Blair, Chron. We 
0 mult not conſider Lelex as a proper name; but as a title of honour, 
| conferred upon ſome chief who had acquired high renown among the 
Leleges, and great ſway over them. The fame may be ſaid of Pelaſ- | 'Y 
65. Pauſan. Zacon. 
66. Apollod. lib. Hi. s 67. Id. ibid. 
68. Pauſan. lib. ii. Apollod. lib. iii. | 
69. Apollod. lib. ii. Diod. Sicul. lib, iv. 


an 8 ALCAUS 
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Arcus left, by his wife Hippomene, a ſon named 
Amphytrion, and a daughter called Anaxo. Electrion, 


the brother of Alcæus, married his niece Anaxo; and 


had, by her, the famous Alemena; who became the 
wife of her uncle Amphytrion, and the mother of He- 


racles, or Hercules, in conſequence of a ſuppoſed | em- 


brace of the god Jupiter“. 


ELECTRION coverned the kingdom of Mycenæ af- 
ter the death of Perſeus, and Amphyrrion ſhould na- 
turally have ſucceeded him in the throne. He was 
the huſband of Alcmena, Electrion's only daughter, 
and the ſon of Alcæus, the eldeſt ſon of Perſeus, their 
common progenitor. But Amphytrion having had the 
misfortune to kill his father-in-law involuntarily, was 
obliged to abſcond for a time. 


MxANnWHILE Sthenelus, king of Argos, Amphy- 
trion's uncle, taking advantage of that circumſtance, 


ſeized upon the inheritance of his: fugitive nephew, 
and gave it to his own ſon. Euryſtheus“ . In con- 


'. ſequence of this üſurpation, the gallant Hercules, - 


whoſe generous toils and heroic deeds have ſo long ex- 
cited the admiration of mankind, was alſo excluded the 
throne of his anceſtors, And the kingdom of Mycenz, 
on the death of Euryſtheus, who was lain in an expe- 


dition into Attica, paſſed rom the family of Perſeus 
into that of Pelops. 


Taz arrival of Pelops, ſon of Tantalus king of 


Phrygia, in the Grecian peninſula, to which he had 
.the honour of giving his name, produced an almoſt to- 


tal revolution in the ſtate of PELOPONNESUS. His 
Afatic wealth, and numerous family, acquired him 


90. 1d. ibid. 71. Apollod. lib. ii. ö 
72. Id. ibid. 73- Apollod. Hb. l. Diod. Sicul. Ib. iv. 


great 
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great conſequence among the inhabitants of that pe- TETTER 


ninſula; fo that his daughters were married to the 


princes of the country, and he was enabled to procure 
ſovereignties for moſt of his ſons . He was contetn- 
porary with Perſeus. 


ATxzvs, one of the ſons of Pelops, having married 
rope, daughter of Euryſtheus, king of Argos and 
Myeene, ſucceeded to the ſovereignty of thoſe two 
kingdoms, on the death of his father-in-law 75. And 
Agamemnon, the ſon of Atreus, who is ſtiled by Ho- 
mer, © King of many ies, and of ALL Argos, was 
the moſt powerful prince in Greece. 


AGAMEMNON mardied Clytemneſtra, daughter of 


Tyndareus, king of Lacedzmon or Sparta. And He- 
len, Clytemneſtra's fiſter, the moſt celebrated beauty 
that had every appeared in Greece, was given in mar- 
riage to Menelaus, Agamemnon's brother, who ſuc- 
ceeded to the Spartan throne on the death of Tynda- 


reus, his father-in-law '*. 


Coxiurnvs, another ſon of Pelops, called alſo the 
ſon of Jupiter, gave his name to the city of Corinth, 
formerly named Ephyra . This city, ſeated at the 


narroweſt part of the iſthmus that unites Pelopon- 


0 „ 


neſus to the main land of Greece, and favoured with 


two harbours, one on the Ionian, the other on the 


Egean ſea, became early diſtinguiſhed by its wealth 
and commerce 


74 Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. Thucyd. Hb. i. Plut. Fit. Tbeſ. 
75. Apollod- lib. ii. Diod. Sicul. Ib. iv. 76. Jad, lib. its 


77. Thucyd. Lib. i. ix. x. 
.98. Apollod. lib. a. Pala lib. i. 


79. Pauſan, lib. ii. init. "Ancient Univ, Bi. wol. e wk 
fed. viii. et auct cit. 


20. Thucyd. lib. i. cap. ix. f 
PIiTTHEUS, 
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PITTHEUS, a third ſon of Pelops, built tlie city, and 


s founded the ſmall ſovereignty, or townſhip, of 'Troe- 


zene *', He was a prince of great ſagacity and pro- 
bity, and became the grandfather of Theſeus, king of 
Attica, in conſequence of circumſtances, ſuſkiciently 
memorable to merit a particular detail; eſpecially .as * 


they mark'the mannets of the age, and will ſerve as an 


introduction to the reign of the illuſtrious Athenian 


monarch, as well as to the riſe of Grecian heroiſm, 


Tux heroic age in ancient Greece, like that of chi- 
valry in modern Europe, was preceded by times of un- 
ſpeakable violence and calamity; during which all 
government might be ſaid to be diſſolved, and when 
force was the only law. There was then no travel- 
ling with ſafety from one diſtrict to another, or even 
from place to place, within any particular diſtrict. . 


Every deep cave was the den of ſome ſavage plunderer, 
. who obſtructed ſocial intercourſe, and preyed without 
remorſe upon the ſurrounding country *?. 


STRONGLY awakened to a ſenſe of humanity, by 
the contemplation of ſuch atrocious wrongs, which 
the civil authority wanted power to prevent᷑ or remedy, 
ſome men of generous minds, and of great perſonal 


_ proweſs, ſtood forth the champions of injured virtue, 


of violated beauty, or oppreſſed worth. Perſeus, Her- 
cules, and Theſcus, were the moſt renowned of theſe 
champions. The exploits of Hercules, as well as 
thoſe of Perſeus, are juſtly conſigned to the region of 
8x. Pauſan. lib. i. Plut. Pit. Theſ. 33. Plut. Pit. The/. 
$3. Theſe heroes and their aſſociates, however, in the courſe of their 


adventures, were guilty of many irregularities ; bur eſpecially in re- 


gard to women. Hence Mr. Bryant calls them * a ſet of honourable | 


» banditti, who would ſuffer nobody to do e themſelves |" 
«New Syftem of Ancient Mytbol. vol. ii. | 


fable. 
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Fable 84. Thoſe of Theſeus are better nckeatiencl, LITTON. 
and intimately connected W the ar” of govern- e. — 


ment in Greece. 
Tuls hero was de mm ſon of Egeus, king of 


Athens. Egeus, when paſt the prime of life, having 


no legitimate offspting, a faction formed by the ſons of 


his. brother Pallas, known by the name of the Pallan- 


tide, gave him perpetual uneaſineſs. In order to re- 
move that inconveniency, he went to Delphos, and 


ſupplicated Apollo for information, how he might ob- 
tain the bleſſing of children. The reſponſe of the ora- 


ele, little ambiguous, ſeemed to forbid him the uſe-of 
any woman before his return t6 Athens! . 


Nor edo We with that meaning, Zgeus 
applied for a ſolution to Pittheus, king of Troezene; 


who was celebrated over Greece, as a man of the great- 
eſt wiſdom of his time. What explication Pittheus 


gave is uncertain: but ſo much was he enſlaved by the 


popular ſuperſtition, or ſo little ſenſe had he of the merit 


of female virtue, that he contrived to introduce his own 


daugliter, Æthta, to the bed of his royal viſitor **, 


IS ERA with diffidence, in regard to the motives of 


Pittheus; as it does not appear from hiſtory, whether 


| 84. The Greeks, as I have formerly had occaſion to obſerve, on the 


authority of Herodotus, (Hiforier, lib. ii. cap. xliit.—xlv.) confounded 
the worſhip of an Zgyptian deity of the name of Heracles, or Hercu- 
les, with their veneration for the ſon of Alcmena, to whom they 
gave the name of that god. (Id. ibid.) The ſame may be ſaid of 
Perſeus, whoſe name was alſo that of an Egyptian god; (Herodotus, 
lib. ii. cap. xci.) and of Dionyſes, or Bacchus, whoſe mortal exiſtence. 
Herodotus ſeems to queſtion : (lib. ii. cap. cxlvi.) Hence the confuſion 
ariſing from a mixture of Ægyptian allegory with Gracian tradition, 
which renders the fabulous adventures of Perſeus and Hercules, to ſay 
nothing of thoſe of the reputed ſon of Semele, utterly inexplicable, 
Vide Diod. Sicul. Bib/joth. lib. * pailim, 
25. Plut. Vit. 7570. ö 86. Id. ibid. 
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PART i. he was induced to act ſo indelicate a pint; by a perſus· 
wy fion that the reſponſe of the oracle contained ſome la- 


tent command, which he was bound to ſee accom» 
pliſhed, or by a deſire of forming a family connexion 
with Zgeus. Vet it ſeems probable, as the wife of 
that prince was then alive, that Pittheus was ſwayed 
by the former motive. But let this have been as it 
might, it is allowed that Æchra proved with child; and 
that Ægeus, before his departure from Troezene, led 


Her into an adjacent field, and there depofited, under 


2 great ſtone, certain tokens, by which the fruit of their 
Hlegitimate commerce, if a fon, ſhould be known to 


him, and proudly acknowledged provided he bad 


ſufficient bodily ſtrength, when he arrived at che car 
of manhood, to remove that ſtone *?. | 


Turs ee e if Seve the kappen f 
perſonal vigour in early ages, is highly characteriſtie 
of the manners of thoſe rude times: and that which 
follows it is yet more marking. As ſoon as the preg- | 
nancy of Zthra began to grow viſible, her ſather Pit- - 
theus, in order to preſerve her reputation, circulated a 
report, that ſhe had been honoured with an embrace f 
of the god Neptune, the tutelary eee 
zenians 


Tur report was readily a for, es 28 
It may ſoem, mankind have in all ages believed in the 
poſſible conjunction of the natures divine and human. 
“On this ſubject, ſays Plutarch, © the gyptians 
have made a plauſible diſtinction. They think it 


« not impoſſible, that the divine ofſence of a God may 


« be communicated to a woman, and may awaken in her 


eee, but they hold, that che 


37. Plut. obi fup, a lid 0 1 id. 
2 Phat n. | | | 
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Sana aber ani wie ater ipr ide nad aies- 
tien or goddeſs. In ſo ſaying; however,” adds be, 
© they forget, mn 
© vm ... 


| Sh ain} nin; nee in e hes 08 
ſublime ideas of the gods, and the Troezenians were 
incapable of entering into ſuch ſubtle diſquiſitions z 
fo that the reputation of Zthra was perfectly ſafe. 
She was confidered as a princeſs peculiarly favoured 
by Heaven, and delivered of a ſon named Theſeusz 
whoſe early vigour, both of body and mind, 3 
all Greece in the belief of his divine origin “. 

; irre 
23 Rune weccthne, 0s that bellef;'. | 


| Uitiemiene; hevinis; thit Thiſbns Boull#'rs- 
main ignorant of his mortal father, his mother Æthra 
took him to the place, where Ægeus had depoſited 
the tokens, as ſoon as ſhe thought he had acquired 
fufficient ſtrength to diſcover them. He removed the 
ſtone with caſe z and found in a cavern beneath it, a 
| ſword and a pair of ſandals **. 


Tnxsx tokens, and the ſtory of his birth, which 
accompanied the diſcovery of them, rouſed every he- 
roie quality in the youthful mind of Theſeus. I 
ſeemed to point out to him the courſe he ought to pur- 
ſue; independent of the requeſt of his father. He, 
therefore, reſolved inſtantly to viſit Athens; and, not- 
withſtanding the warm remonſtrances of his mother 


and grandfather, determined to go thither by land 2. 


In vain did the ſage Pittheus, who had taken great 
care of his education, repreſent to him the dan- 


900. N I. News. qt. Phit. Fil Te et Pauſkn. Hb, i. K. 
50 93 Plat. ub + 
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— 


from the violent attacks of brutal ruffiansz and of 
barbarous chieftains, that pillaged the whole country, 
and obſtructed the roads, while he might ſafely paſs to 
Athens by water**;z the fleets of Minos II. king of 
Crete, having Gas that time . ben pr 
ſeas of pirates 2 | poitttl 


| Sven e found, only to inflame the 


courage of Theſeus, and to confirm him in his pur-. 
poſe. The dangers held up to be encountered, were 


to him ſo many new motives for going to Athens by 


land. Filled with admiration of the gallant exploits of 


| his kinſman Hercules, he was ambitious of emulating 


- rived ſafe at Athens ; became known to Ageus, who 
cordially embraced him, and publicly acknqwledged 
him as his ſon; quelled a ſedition raiſed by the Pallan- 


them. He accordingly began his perilous! journey; 


flew many barbarous chieftains, who ſubſiſting by . 
murder and rapine, infeſted the Corinthian iſthmus 


and the mountainous coaſt of the Saronic gulph z ar- 


ud, and firmly eſtabliſhed his father's throne. 


_ CHRONOLOGY has not fixed the time of the arrival 
of Theſeus at Athens. But it appears to have been 
before. the Argonautic expedition; as ſome ancient au- 
thors include him among the number of the adventu- 


rers in that enterpriſe ”. And we have the uniform 


teſtimony of tradition, that he co-operated with Her- 
cules and other heroes, who were engaged in the Argo- 


nautic expedition, in freeing Greece from the depreda - 


tions of lawleſs men, as well nnen 
nn. „ 


k * - 
«. +» f 


94 Id. ibid. 
9. Thucyd. lib. i. * Plat, Nu. T. 


2 | 97. Id. ibid, et Apolled lib. . 
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or an me ſubjeRs that have excited the curioſity of LETTER 


antiquarians, on none have they been able to throw ſo 


Rttle Fight, 'as on that of the Argonautic Expedition. 
The Golden Fleece of Colchis, we are told, was its de- 


clared object; but hat we are to underſtand by that 


Fleece, whether the fine wool of the flocks of the 
| eduntry, ſheep-ſkins placed in the beds of rivers to col 
le& gold duſt, a rich treaſure” carried to Colchis in a 
veſſel with the figure of a gilded ram on her prow, or 
fome other metaphorical meaning, is a matter not yet 
decided among the learned, and in regard to which 
ſcarce two antiquaries are of the ſame opinion“. * No 
ſatisfactory account has hitherto been given by an 
writer, ancient or modern, of the object of this enter» 
A we Hoy with any degree of certalaty, 10 re- 
gard 1 to | the Argonautic Expedition, is, that aſter having 


fully explored their own country, cleared its woods | 


and mountains of robbers and banditti, the early he- 


roes of Greece reſolved to embarque in foreign voys. 
age, in order to furniſh new exerciſe for their daring 
A reſtleſs foirits ; that a ſhip, named Argo, WAS ac- 
cordingly built in the port of Tolcus, at the foot of 
mount Pelion in Theffaly, and more completely equip- 
_ ped: than * former * * that Jaſan, 
| the 


eee ib.i. Diod Sie. ib. iv, 
Becker, Ps Wenne Pownal, 
Stud. Antiq. 

1129 The depurae ofthe Arp i ly defied by ar. 
d on their allotted poſts now rang'd along 

rn ſeemly order ſat the princely throng. 

« Faſt by each chief his glitt'ring armour flames: 

* The midmoſt ſtation bold Anczus claims; 

& While great Alcides, whoſe enormous might, 

44 aul, provokes the fight, 
5 * — Lo 1 


— 


* 
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the commander of this ſhip, after encountering many 
dangers and difficulties, entered the Euxine ſea, either 
with or without an attendant fleet, and came to anchor 
near the port of Ea, in the river Phaſis, at the caſlern 
extremity of that ſea, and then the capital of the king - 
dom of Colchis, ſuppoſed to have been founded by an 
Egyptian colony ;; that the Argonauts carried off with 
them from Colchis the princeſs Medea, the king's 
daughter; who, being enamoured of Jaſon, their leader, 


eee RO I OE BOP 
ſures **? . 


In conſequence of this expedition, 1 JEST 


Greece the commerce of the Euxine ſea, on the coaſts 


of which the Argonauts are ſaid to have planted colo- 
nies , the Greeks became henceforth more bold and 


ſkilful en more ſocial in diſpoſtion, by having | 
been accuſtomed to act in concert; and more attentive” 


S 


| 
* benen beſide bes. m yieldhig u pry 
The keel deep ſinking, feels the demi-god. | 
Their hauſers now they looſe, and on the brine ; 
To Neptune pour the conſecrated wine; "OY We” 
While, raiſing high the Thracian harp, preſides 
 & Melodious Orpheus, and the movement guides, - 
« On either fide the daſhing ſurges broke, \ 
And hoarſe re-murmared to each mighty ſtroke: 
- 4 Thick flaſh'd the brazen arms with ſtreaming light, 
. « While the ſwift barque purſued her rapid flight; 
And ever as the ſea-green tide ſhe cleaves, | | _ 
« Foams the long tract behind, and whitens all the waves. 
| © TJove on that day, from his eceleſtial throne, | 
| iu en, eee eee 1 5 
*The godlike chiefs and Argo to ſurvey, 
As through the deep they A their 
e 


x00. Bannier, £xplic. der Fab. tom. vii, et auc. cit. 


10. Diod, Sicul. lib. iv. Strabo, 1 ane 
1 Plin. AH. Nat. lib. 3.5. 3.8 t 
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| Tux government of none of the neighbouring ſtates DW” 
was fo worthy of attention as that of Crete. In this — | 
famous ifland: all the Grecian gods are faid to have 
been borug becauſe they were there firſt worſhipped 
under Grecian names, and with the ceremonies after- 
ward uſed by che Greeks. Lying -contiguous to 
Greece and Afia Minor, and ſeated at no great diſ- 
tance from Agypt and Phonic, whence it repeatedly 
received colonies, Crete exhibited in very early times a 
conſtitution planned by the moſt conſummate political 
wiſdom, and a body of laws that long commanded the 
admiration of mankind. For theſe advantages the 
| Cretans were indebted to the eider Minos, who reigned 
about fourteen hundred and thirty years before the 
Chriſtian zra '** 3. and was ſo renowned for his virtue 
and ſagacity, that the Greeks aſſigned to him the office 
Men. 


joy hes hifforians have left je. Joubefal whether 
Minos was a foreigner, or a native of Crete; nor 
are we informed by what means he acquired ſu- 
preme authority among the Cretans. He appears, 
however, to have been a foreigner ; to have derived 
his political knowledge from Egypt; to have con- 
ducted into Crete a colony of gyptians, Phrygians, 
and Pheenicians, from Rhodes; and to have acquired 
dominion over the rude natives by his ſuperior ſaga» 
city, and his ability of defending them againſt the 
barbarous attacks of piratical adyenturers 


| 'Cxpgrs, before the reign of Minos, was expoſed. to 
che common calamity of the maritime parts of Greece 
FFF 
102. Parian Chron, Epoch XI. 
2 ee ux — 
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FARTL., and the frequent expulſibn of its inhabitants. - In order 
28 to remedy theſe evils, Minos framed a ſyſtem of go- 
| N and digeſted a code of laws ; which Plato 
tells us , as they were the moſt ancient, were deſer- 
vedly eee moſt excellent of any European 
ſtate. He alſo founded the cities of Cnoſſus, Cydonia, 
and Rhceſtus ; into which he collected the great body 
of his ſubjeQts, and tought chem de ſubunit We an 
n rene er ba EP Thc * 
Tus det object or the policy of Minod wai fee; 
rity againſt conqueſt or invaſion. ' For that end he cre- 
ated a navy, and ordered all his ſubjects to be trained 
to arms, and inured to hard diſcipline from their moſt 
tender years. And as' fuch diſcipline, | he knew, Was 
by no means flattering to the natural indolence or. les 
vity of man, he took every meaſure that human pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt in order to inſpire the Cretans 
with reſpe& for the eſtabliſhed maxims of | 
ment. The young men were not allowed td call in 
ee eee ene 
e 3 | 


Mixos went yet Guin, He affirmed 1 l. 
Jaws were dictated to him by Jupiter, the fupreme 
divinity of che Cretans, with whom he affected occa- 
fionally to hold conyerſation, and by whom he 
was ordered, he ſaid, to engrave them on plates of 
praſs %, Nor was he leſs attentive to the enforcing, 
than to the framing of his laws. The regular admini- 
ſtration of juſtice was committed to his two brothers, 4 
Taulus and Rhadamanthus, Taulus, the younger, ; 


— 


104. In Miso. 15 | cee cl Wee 
rog. Diod. Sicul. lib. iv. Plato in Minee, Strabo, lib. x. 

x06. Plato d Leg. lib. i. 1 | \ wits? 
267. Plato in Mine "Hom. Odyfl. ir. 
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cauſes and give judgment; while Rhadamanthus, who 
had the cognizance of capital crimes, held his tribunal 
in Cnoſſus, the metroꝑolis . The Cretan monarch 
commanded in perſon his own fleets and n | 
hren 10 
ri! 4 W 20 

A MORE 8 — —— 
Minos would lead me, my Lord, to anticipate what I 
ſhall have to fay of thoſe of Lycurgus; who made the 


Cretan conſtitution the model of that fyſtem of govern- 5 


ment, which he framed for the Lacedæmonians. It 
will be proper, however, here to obſerve; that Minos, 
with a view of preſerving union, eſtabliſhed the moſt 
perfect equality among his ſubjects; and alſo obliged 
them to eat together in public, their food being furs 
-Hiſhed at the expence of the late ce chat he made pro- 
feſſions, in Crete, hereditary by law, as in Egypt; and 
that the cultivation of the ground, in that iſland, er 
r eee e c 

1 i 14731965 

- Txrs Ri cen eee chat che rt 

Minos in muſt either have been very ſucceſaful in ars 
againſt his neighbours, ar have reduced the greater 
partef the inhabitants of-Crete to the neee 


198. Plato, ubi ſup. ; Ms 
109. Ariſtot Polit; Hb. vii, Strabo, Ib. ... AN 
10. Ariſtot. Polit. lh. jj. vii. Atheyg. lib. v. "4 
IXI, Mr. Mitford has laboured to prove, chat there was only ow 
Mivos; (His. of Greece, chap. i. iy.) becauſe omer, Thucydides, and 
Ariſtotle, make no mention bf a ſecond. | But this argument appears to 
me very inconcluſiv® For Hemer and Ariſtotle: had only occaſion to 
ſpeak of the great legiſlator, and Thucydides of the firſt clearer of the 
Græcian ſcas from pirates. Had the inexorable prince; who ſo rigidly 
demanded (as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee) the cruel Athenian tris 
of Greece would ncver have dignified Mizee with'the office of Sophdne 
Fudge in the ſtate of the dead, Ee IIS T35E 


þis character. PLATO, in G. 3 
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PART. vitude. His grandſon, Minos II. was yet more famed 


0 


for his naval and military exploits. He eſſectually 
cleared the Græeian ſeas from the depredations of Ly» 
cian, Carian, and-Phcenician pirates: he ſubdued 
ſeveral of the adjacent iſlands; and he humbled ſome ' 
of the maritime ſtates on the continent Among 
ere HP iba 


eee with ae diving; and 
victorious in war againſt that prince, the ſecond Minos 
impoſed upon the Athenians a humiliating tribute of s 
VEN Tours, and an equal number of virgins, as an 
atonement for the murder of his ſon Androgeus ; who 
having acquired diſtinguiſhed honours in the public _ 
games, and aſſociated himſelf with the Pallantidz, was 
thought to have been aſſaſſinated by order of the Athe- | 
nian monarch?”*. How often this tribute was ex- 
ated, or for what number of years it was impoſed, the 
Greek hiſtorians are by no means agreed; but they all 
concur in repreſenting the arrival of the Cretan veſſel, 
at the ſtated time, as the cauſe of great aMiftion in the | 
city of Athens, and of many murmurs againſt the go- 


jndignity 


Tua ſorrow and-difſatisfaCtion was much height- 
ened by a frightful tale, which ſeems to have gained 


| pniverſal belief, and was probably firſt propagated by 


the Pallantidz; that the tributary. youths and virgins | 
were thrown into an ine xtricable labyrinth, ſaid to have 


deen built by the famous architect Dedalus, an Ather 


n u. Theeydid. Id. i. Diod. Sic. lib. iv. Plaut. 7. Ti 


113. Diod. Sicul et Plyt. ubi ſup. | 
14 Diod. Sicul lib. iv. Apallod. lib. ii. et Plut. Fit. TB 
z Diod. Sicul. ubi ſup. et Plut. Fit. The... 216, Id. ibid. 
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ulan refuges, and there devoured by the fabled Mino- LETTER 
taur, . e NE ee ee SR 
wan"; 


a dong. 
ſtrong and magnifice 


> wks ſtate-priſon, abounding with 
apartments, in which the tributary captives Were con; 


fined, until the celebration * N certain funeral 
inſtituted by Minos in honour of the memory of his 
ſon Androgeus and at which the Athenian youths and 
virgins were the prizes, and became the flaves of the 
viftors ***, The idea of the Minotaur was probably 
ſuggeſted by the ferocious appearance, and brutal diſpo- 
ſition, of a man of great bodily ſtrength, named Taurus, 
who generally carried off the prizes at thoſe games, 
and who was alſo general of the forces of Minos, or 
captain CNT ME OY. ROAR 
* 


r e have been as they might, 
it ſeems certain, that the payment of the tribute im- 
poſed by Minos excited dreadful apprehenſions in the 
breaſts of the Athenian fathers and mothers and that 
Theſeus, the third time it was demanded, and the firſt 
timo apparently after his arrival at Athene, diſcovered : 
» generolity of ſpirit worthy of his heroic character. 
The tributary youths and virgins having hitherto been 
drawn by lot, he voluntarily offered himſelf as one of 
the youths; reſolved to kill the Minotaur, and free hin 
country from a cruel tribute, or to periſh in the bold 
attempt. He accordingly embarked, in a veſſel equip. 
ped on purpoſe, *. wich the other exalted vice 
ums . 


u. Diod. Seyl, Bb. is, Plut, Yu Theſe | 
318. Philochor. ap. Plut. Fir. Thy. 
119. Id. ibid. 

320, Flut. Fit. Tie. Died. anl. lib. iv. 
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rar. Wu the Athenian prince arrived in Crete; where 
2 his gallant exploits had already been announced by - 


fame, the manly beauty of his perſon attracted the eye 
of Ariadne, the king's daughter; and his patriotic he- 

roiſm feems in ſome meaſure to have ſubdyed the in» 
exorable heart of Minos, ſtill craving vengeance for the 
murder of his ſon. Through the interceſſion of Ari- 


adne with her father, or by ſome happy amorous con- 


trivance, Theſeus was permitted to combat in the fune- 
ral games, inſtituted in honour of the memory of An- 
drogeus, and | vanquiſhed the redoubted champion Tau- 


Tus ; or, in other words, he was victorious over al 


competitors z and, therefore, might be truly. ſaid to 


have killed the Minotaur, as he thus procured indem- 
nity to the ſons and daughters of his father's unhap 724 
fubjeQs, who muſt otherwiſe have lingered out their 
days in foreign ſlavery. But whether Minos, | filled 
with admiration of the proweſs and magnanymſty of 
Theſeus, gave him his daughter Ariadne in ge, 
and generouſly remitted the Athenian tribui 2s ſome 
late writers have affirmed; or continued to/adhere to 
the auſtere maxims of rigid policy, ancient hiſtorians | 


have not enabled us to decide, All we know with, any 


degree of certainty is, that Ariadne accompanied 
ſeus when he left Crete, and that Ares 


forth pid no tribune Ne“, el 


71 , 1. 


WIXI I to bad an opinion „ben wen tere 


ſubject, I ſhould ſay, in conformity with the general 


tenor of ancient tradition, that Ariadne cloped with 

Theſeus; and that he choſe rather to truſt to his own 
adventurous ſpirit for the certain poſſeſſion of that 
princeſs, and to his courage and high renown in arms, 
for an exemption from the odious RY than to roſt 


121. Philochor. ap. Plut. Vit. The. bis 1 O12 » 
Tas. Plut. Fit. The/. 'Diod: Sicul. Eb. iv 4 OT 
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kan upon the: doubtful generofity, of Minos. He LETT | 
-thereſore embarked in the night, and carried with him | LNG 
his fair preſerver ; who appears to have been taken 
Dr ar 
benden from him at th iſle of Naxos 


THe glory acquired by Theſeus, in having magna- 
nimouſiy freed his country from an ignominious and 
cruel tribute, raiſed his already popular character to 
the height of idolatry. His fortunate voyage to Crete 
was celebrated at Athens with facrifices and ſolemn 
proceſhons, which were continued down to the lateſt 
times of that republic. And the veſſel in which he 
had performed the voyage, ſupported by conſtant re- 
Pairs, was ſent annually, for upwards of eight hundred 
years, to the ſacred iſland of Delos, in order to return 
thanks to Apollo, for the deliverance the 8 __ 
129 8 127. | | 


— 


„Bor the patriotic voyage of Theſeus was followed 
| bs other conſequences, no leſs important to Attica 
than the abolition of the tribute impoſed by the Cretan 
' monarch. The Athenian prince, while in Crete, had 
opportunity to obſerye the ſalutary inſtitutions of the 
elder Minos. Theſe preſented to his view a more re- 
gular ſyſtem of policy, and a more rigid civil and mili- 
tary diſcipline, than was to be found in wy Grecian 
ſtate on the continent. | 


'A PLAN of 88 ſo Ae and Þ firmly 
combined, could not eſcape the diſcerning eye of The- 
ſeus. And no ſooner did he ſucceed to the Athenian 
ſceptre, than he endeavoured to profit by his political 


123. Diod. Sicul. lib. iy. R 
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knowledge. He faw with concern the little kingdom 
of Attica broken into twelve independent juriſdictions; 
the inhabitants of one diſtrict often hoſtile to thoſe of 
another; and thoſe of each diſtrict, enftaved by preju- 
dices againſt their neighbours, a 
aner e | 


In enn et Ae MI Y 
vigour to the ſtate, Theſeus aboliſhed the excluſive ju- 
riſdictions; diſſolved the ſeparate councils and magiſ- 
tracies; and, eſtabliſhing in the metropolis one grand 
council or national afſembly, and one ſenate-houſe, 
or Prutaneion, which ſerved alſo for à hall of juſtice, 
made Athens the ſole ſeat of law and government my | 


| In conſequence of theſe requlativas, every free in- 
habitant of Attica became in effect an Athenian citi- 


zen. The people of no one diſtrict having thencefortk 
any ſeparate intereſt, the welfare of the ſtate, its ſecu- 
rity and grandeur, was made equally the care of all its 
members. And yet more perfectly to unite the hearts 
and the intereſts of his ſubjects, Theſeus ſaw the ne» 
ceſſity of one common religion, or a communion of 
pious ceremonies. He accordingly inſtituted, itt ho- 
nour of the goddeſs Athena, or Minerva, an annual feſ- 
tival for the whole body of the inhabitants of Attica. 
To this ſacred ſolemnity he gave the name of Pana- 
thena ; the feſtival of all the Athenians, or people of 
Minerva . And from the time of its inſtitution they 
feem all, according to his intention, to have conſi- 
dered themſelves as united under the immediate 2 { 


9 


128 Thucydid. lib. ii. th FTE | 
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kalen bew boch that the moſt perſect civil and re- — 
Wen ee U eee e hyapges — 
pulous community, Theſeus had recourſe to the diſ - 
tinction of ranks, as a farther ſupport to his authority. 
He divided the inhabitants of Attica into three claſſes; 
conſiſting of nobility, huſbandmen, and artificers. To 
the nobles he aſſigned the truſt of executive juſtice, 
the expounding of the laws, the offices of civil go- 
yernment, the offering of ſacrifices, the ſuperintend- 
ance of religious ceremonies, and the interpretation 
of the will of the gods. The huſbandmen and artifi- 
cers formed the body of the ſtate, enjoyed freedom and 
equality, and compoſed the majority of the popular 
aſſembly, To himſelf he referved only hd 
power and the guardianſhip of the laws 


 AyTEx the change in the Athenian conſtitution ac. - 
compliſhed by Thefeus, which had no ſmall influence 
- upon the government'of the neighbouring ſtates, the 
next important tranſaction in the hiſtory of Greece, | 
was the Theban war. The cauſe of that war is thus Ant. chr, 
related by the Grecian hiſtorians. Æteocles and Poly- 1225. 
nices, the two ſons of CEdipus king of Thebes, (whoſe 
for the tragic muſe) agreed to ſway by turns the ſcep- 
tre, each for a year, inſtead of dividing the kingdom 
between them. ZEteocles, the elder brother, .aſcended 
the Theban throne firſt ; and found royalty ſo conge- 
nial to his diſpoſition, be e en 3-4. 
a 


Eun ae ED at ſuch duplicity, the injured Polynices 
ſought redreſs at the court of Adraſtus, king of Argos. 
Adraſtus wkrinly embraced his cauſe, nd gave him 


131. Ariſtot. Polit, ib. ü. Plut. Fit. Theſ. 
132. Diod. Sicul. lib, iv. Apollod. lib. is. 
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"FART L.. his daughter Argia in marriage. And theſe two allied 
LID princes; alſiſted by five potent thiefs, collected a lange 
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body of forces, or armed - jr ILY 
ward Thebes 


| 4 
Mer anwHILE — forefecing his 1 had 


neglected nothing neceſſary for his defence. He had 


negociated alliances, and aſſembled a numerous army. 
The hoſtile princes, and their confederated chieftains, 
met near the banks of the river Iſmenus. The The- 
bans gave ground on the firſt ſhock,. and took ſhelter 


Vithin the walls of their capital. The victors inveſted 


Thebes in ſeven diviſions, under their ſeven leaders, 
who took poſt before its ſeven gates, and formed the 


firſt 6ege wentioned in Grecian hiſtory 2%, 1 


„Tur unſkilfulneſs of the aſſailants, and the valour of 
the defenders, threatening to make the ſiege of great 
length, the rival brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, 
agreed to decide their diſpute by ſingle combat 


They accordingly engaged under. the walls of Thebes, 


in ſight of both armies ; and fought with ſuch ferocity, 
that they fell by mutual wounds“. But although | 


7 the cauſe of the war was removed by the bloody ter- 


| mination of this unnatural combat, the Thebans did 


a gainſt the beſiegers, that, contrary to all the laws of 


not ſuffer the invaders of their country to eſcape with 


ümpunity. Rouſed to revenge by Creon, the unele of 


the two ill-fated princes, they made a vigorous ſally; 


forced the enemy's camp, and put almoſt every man 


in it to the ſword '*7, Nay, ſo exaſperated were they 


war and the maxims of ancient piety, they would not 

8 the Argives to bury their dead! rg 
133. 1d. ibid. 134. Apellod. lib. ii. Panſin. Ih ix. 
135. Apollod. lib. iii. | 236. Apollod. ubi ſup. Diod. Sicul. lib. iv. 
137. Pauſan. lib. ix. 138 Apollod. lib. iii. | | 
$53 \ ; THE 
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Tux value, which the early Crates is we is LETTER. 
of ſepulture, made al be regarded — 
| 2 horror, and conſi 2 — e 
tune by the Argives. In the depth of their ſorrow for 
the condition of their deceaſed | countrymen} they ap- (> - 
applied to 'Theſeus an þ of Athens, whoſe humanity 
and generofity were well known; and that prince, ac- 
tuated by a ſenſe of religion and natural juſtice, con- 
ducted an army into Bœotia, and compelled the The- 
bans to 8 f uneral honours 5 axons abs ene⸗ 
mies b bell VII. 15 i ie t N 


* p *; Fe 
on 10 TI&N I * 4 


3 after 3 Ant, Cie, 
been paid, war was again declared againſt Thebes: lt 
was beſieged by the Epigoni, or. ſons of the ſeven chiefs 
who: had formerly inveſted that capital, and fallen bes a 

neath its walls More fottunate than their fathers, 
whoſe... inſulted manes they undertook to avenge, 
they made themſelves maſters of the place; killed 
many of the inhabitants, dragged more into ſlavery, 
and obliged the remainder to acknowledge for their 
king Therſander, ſon of the unhappy Polynices, whoſe =» 
ome peer roomy . 
wares, & b5ARiK * Anon 
5 Tas beg ee eee 
ſiege of Troy 3, the firſt great enterpriae in which the 
Greeks acted as one people, Having a common intereſt.” 
But thib famous ſiege, Which introduces a nel and 
memorable era in the afinals of ancient Greece, will 
require a new Letter. And before we enter upon the 
hiſtory of the Trojan war, IL muſt turn your eye, my 
Lord, upon the countries igainſt which it was directed, 
and inveſtigate the cauſes by FO. it was e 
139. A ed. lib. ki. n 3 
1%, Divd. cbt fbr 1b. Abele W — bs: 3 1 
Vor. *. | NM: - LE T- | 


LETT ER m. 
thn of the traditional Hiftery: of 8 ; 
with an Account of the State of ASA Minor, from + 
"the Beginning of the Trx0Jan Wan to the & ant: | 
of the HERACLIDS. | 


HE 25 gd anciently called 22 A. 
nor, and now known by the name of Natalia; 


| which is formed by the Mediterranean and Euxine 


ſeas, and extends toward Greece about ſeven. hundred 
miles, from the mountains of Leſſer Armenia to the 
Helle ſpont, hath in all ages been conſidered as one of 


the fineſt regions of the earth. The oldeſt inhabitants 


| Wai al GA 


of thie delighthil-connyyy far —— 2 
W dent. e the 


f 


3 with the early Sehe ſexeral of thoſe. 
nations. were rich and poliſhed before the Trojan war 
and only inferior in arts and civility to the Affyrians, 
Agyptians, and Phœnicians. The Frojang were moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for wealth and power, at the period of 
which I am here treating; when venerable Priam, the 
&xth in deſcent from Jupiter, to uſe the mon of 
r | 


r. Homer, he. an Mute] Eton. ae * 


Geog. lib, xiii. xiv. 2. Id. ibid. 


3. Hom. IIIa. Hb. xx. When Homer can trace the lineage of 8 


king or hero no higher traditionally, he generally makes the firſt of the 
race the ſon of Jupiter; as much as to ſay, that nothing more was 


h A aharade, 
f Wn: 


>, | 


Af TITTY 


"Ta kingdom of Troy, in the reign 1 ex- 11 [EB 
terided from mount Ida over all the eaſtern coaſt of the — 


Helleſpont, and from the Propontis to the Ægean ſea * ; 
comprehending alſo within its juriſdiction the iſles of 
Tenedos and Leſbos *; Nor did the Trojans fail to 
take advantage of ſo happy a ſituation for commerce: 
They had diligently applied themſelves to trade and na- 
vigation, as well as to arts and manufaQtures*. Hence 
we find them, at the time of the Grecian invaſion, in 


Poſſeſſion of moſt of the a ras ny 
of the luxuries of bo ? 


Tux city of Mon or Troy, the pitt af the king=. 


dom of Priam, was a large and populous place, with 
broad ſtreets *, It was ſecured with high walls, and 


He accordingly calls Dardanus, the founder of the Trojan ſtate, the ſon 
of Jupiter. (Ziad. ubi ſup.) All attempts, therefore, to-prove that 


was of Gracian deſcent muſt be diſregarded, as they are built 


on inferior authority. And the notion; that the Greeks and Trojand- 


ſpoke the ſame language, ſeems <qually void of foundation; it being 
reſted chiefly en Homer's omiffion of interpreter; between the armies of 


the two nations. If the learned gentlemen, who make uſe of this 
argument, had been poets, they would have praiſed the iuftriur bard” 


for his magnanimous negleR of ſuch formality, and eſchewtd the ab - 


- ſurdity into which they have fallen. But in apology for Homer, con- 


ſidered as an bijforian it may be urged, (if ſuch apology ſhould be. 
deemed neceſſary) that the Greeks might have acquired the language 
of the Trojans beforz he opens his ſcene of action, they having been 


then almoſt nine years in the country. 
4. Hom. Iliad. lib. xxiv, Strabo, Geog. lib, xiii. 


J. 14. ibid. 6. Hont. Thad. lib. v. xvii. vid. 


LEneid. lib. iti. init. Plin. Ha. Nat. lib. vii. cap. bvi. The words of 
Homer, in regard to the Trojan wealth and commerce ure too remark- 
able to be omitted. The lofty city of Priam,” ſays Hector, was 


« rich in gold, and abounding in braſs; but now they are periſhed , 


« from our halls. Our wealth, laid up with care, is fled : our preci- 
« ous ſtores are borne from hence to Phrygia, to the pleaſing Meonia. 


Our bartered wealth is fled a far.” (Tad. Hb. xvili.) From this, and 
other paſſages in the Iliad, it appears, that the Trojans paid ſubſidies 


to their allies/ 7. Hom, Thad. paſſim. 8, Hom. Tad. lib. ix. 
| we ov ale N 2 _ farther 


n 4 


THE HISTORY OF. 


. farther defended with towers *. The houſes of people 
of rank conſiſted of many ſpacious apartments, well, 
-—» finiſhed, and elegantly furniſhed *®. The dreſs of the 


women was gay and voluptuous **, and that gf the, 
young men rich and ſplendid **. . . 
f ran, 


9. Hm. M I WL et lb. Hi.. W 

10. Hom. Tad. lib vi. xxiv. For the ſake of illuſtration, I ſhall 
give the deſcription of Priam's palace, © the beautiful houſe of the ſo- 
« vereign of Troy. Loſty porticoes roſe. in order around; and fiſty_ 
« halls of poliſhed ſtone were built near each other wittin, There the 
« ſons of Priam lay in the arms of their lovely wives. The apartments 
« of the daughters oppoſite, aroſe within the ſpacious court; twelve in 
„number, with lofty roofs, the walls of poliſhed marble formed. 
There lay the ſons-in-law of Priam in the arms of their bluſhing 
« wives.” (Zliud. lib. vi.) To his fragrant chamber, with ſpeed, de- 
« ſcended the eager king; with cedar were lined the walls.” (Zliad: 
lib. xxiv.) The chambers of the young princes were till more elegant, 
In that cf Paris was “ a poliſhed ivory bed.“ (7iad, lib. iii.) Even in. 
the chambers of Hecuba, his aged mother, was © a fragrant room, 
« where her bjgb-roronght, varied faber were laid ; the work of Sidonian 
« dames, and brought from the wealthy Sidon.“ Mind. lib. yi. 

It. The ereſs-of the Trojan ladies was long and flowing, with 
ſweeping trains. (Hom. Iiad paſſim.) And they wore veils of varia, 
dice, with a figure in the middle © bright as a ſtar,” (had. lib. vi.) 
For the privacy of their dreſling-rooms, and their manner of attiring 
themſelves, we muſt have recourſe to the chamber and toilet of Iuno. 
Her chamber, which opened with a ſceret key, ſhe enter; and 
« cloſed behjnd her the glittering door. Firſt ſhe bathes in ambroſia!l 
« ſtreams her fair limbs, of proportion divine ! then over her beautiful 
« body ſhe poured rich oil, ſweet to the ſmell.” When with this fra - 
« grant eſſence ſhe had anointed her lovely form, ſhe combed her long 
e hair with her hands, ſhe placed in order her ſhinings locks. Her 
robe, high laboured with art; wove with many ſigures to raviſh the 
« eye, ſhe bound beneath her white breaſt with golden claſps; that 
« ſhone afar. She girt her waiſt with a precious zone, enriched with 


a taſſals of pureſt gold. The beauteous pendants hung from her ears : 


« in each three gems beamed bright to view, and ſhed around her 2 
« heavenly luſtre. Her radiant charms ſhe concealed with a veil.” - 
Tliad lib. xiv. | 

12. Hom. 1liad. paſſim. We have only a deſcription of military dreſs ; 


which, though ſafficiently ſoppiſh, Homer lets us underſtand, was not 
equal to that of a“ youth who moves to the feaſt, or ſits from the ſpright- 


« Iy dance.“ ([liad. lib. iii.) Yet were the braided locks of Euphorbus, 
6 en at the ſpear,” ſuch as © the Graces might wear; bound - 
| with 


I 
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pls, ſecond —* us Priam, was ſeputed the 3 


ſomeſt man in Aſia Minor; as Helen, daughter of — 


Tyndraeus, and wife of Menelaus, king of Sparta, was 
| thought the moſt beautiful woman in Greece 1%. And, 
like Helen, he added to perfect ſymmetry of form, a 

graceful air, a winning manner, and every exterior ac- 
_ compliſhment '*. Preſuming on theſe ;captivating al - 
lurements, and his ſucceſs in employing them, Paris 
found a pretence to viſit the court of Menelaus; and, 


during his ſtay at Sparta, he engaged the affection of 


the lovely Helen, who eloped with him, and took with 


her a Wann of en r 


A rnouon the A reſpeQable Gnas writers * 
| not ſay, that Helen was carried off by force, they are 


unanimous in repreſenting | her elopement, or Rape, 


| « with filver, and adorned with gold ” (Lias. lib. xvii ) eee 
& Paris were © bound With ſilver claſps;” and . his ſword from his 
« thoulders hung, ornamented with ſilver ſtuds.” Id. lib. iii. 
13. Hom- Ziad lib. iii. et ſeq, The perſon of Paris, diſtinguiſhed 
8 by.che epithet of Arm dvize, as confeiledly ſaperice in bounty en that 
of every other warrior, among the Trojans or their allies.-(Id; ibid.) 
Hence be is called, firſt in form, Hom. Jliad. ubi. ſup. - 


"x4. For ſo ſaying, we have the uniform teſtimony . of tradition. 


And Homer lets us underſtand, that the long-baired Helen, (the epi- 
tet he conſtantly gives her) © in ſtately ſteps, in ſace excelled,” all the 
deauties of Troy as well as of Greece. Liad. lib. iii. et ſeq, 

15. Hom. 7liad. lib. ii. et ſeq Paris was ſo noted for his gallantries, 
and ſo conſummately ſkilled in all the arts of ſeduRion, that he is re- 
peatedly called“ ſpecious deceiver of women.” (Id. ibid.) He ſeems to 
have proſecuted his amorous adventures in different countries, For we 
find he had been in Paphlagonia; (7/ad. lib. xiii.) which, as well as 
Phrygia, is termed a 1 peopled land.” (Ib. ibid.) Paris, among his other 
| ſeductive 2 excelled in playing ſoft tunes on the harp. 

ib. Hom. 2150 lib. iii. xxii. Of what this treaſure conſiſted, or 
what was its value, we are not informed; but it appears to have been 
conſiderable. For it is always mentioned by the Greeks in demanding, 


and by the Trojans in treating for, or in deliberating on the roſtitu- 2 
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PARTI. (as uſually expreſſed) as the chief cauſe of the 1 
— war Wee A e 855 


ae when only ten years old **, had been bin 


| becauſe of her enchanting beauty, * Theſeus king 


Attica, and kept by him for a time in ſecretꝰ . But 
Caſtor and Pollux, her two valiant brothers, having re- 
covered her yet untaſted charms *?, ſhe became the ads 
een and wiſh of every hbtardded Grecian 
prince. Among her declared lovers, who preferred 
their ſuit at Sparta, were numbered the moſt Uuſtrious 
chiefs and warriors of thoſe heroic times we 


APPREHENSIVE of 8 if a decided * 
was given to any one prince, Fyndareus, the reputed 
father of Helen, exacted an oath from all her lovers, 
that they would maintain the choice to be made 
Each chieftain flattering himſelf, that he would * 
the favoured man, took the oath required **; and alſo 
bound himſelf. to arm for the recovery of Helen, ſhould 
ſhe be carried wer from her nes Nen, hand 


n ee of Aa it as 'the ſols 


eauſe. Why rouſed Atrides,” ſays he, « whole nations to arms? — | 


« why hither wafted the gathered hoſt : Was it not for the Aale 
« Helen ?—to recover the long- -baired queen ?” (Hom. Tliad. lib. ix.) 124 
he is ſo far from repreſenting the carrying away of Helen as an at of 


violence, that he makes her declare ſhe choſe Paris. (Tad. lib. vi. ) To 


the authority of Homer, I may add that of Herodotus ; both in regard 
to the cauſe of the Trojan war, and the ſeduction of Helen; ( Hiforiar. 
Hb. i. ii.) But it appears that Menelaus did not know of the infidelity. 
of his wife, when he engaged Greece in that war; for © much the 
« king wiſhed to revenge the rape of Helen, and her /ighs in a foreign 
land.” Hom. Mad. lib. ii. ſub. fin, | 


18. Diod. Sicul. lib. iv. 
19. Id. ibid. Apollod. lib. iii. et Plut. Fit. 755. 


20. Diod. Sicul. et Plut. ubi. ſup. 21. Apollo. lib. i YN 
22. 1d. ibid. - 23. Apollod. ubi Tap: 
24. Id. ibid. © | 25. Pauſan, lib. iii. This oath is alſo 


alluded to by Thweydides, BD. i. cap. is. init. 4 
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was given to Menelaus “; wHG, in conſequence of the 1 
violent and immature death of Caſtor and Pollux, the 


deiſied brothers of Helen, 2 225 be- 
2 | 


. the elder brother of 8 as T 
have had occaſion to obſerve, was king not only of Ar- 
gos and Myceriz, but alſo of ſonie nei 
iſlands**. Through the influence of theſe two 
lovers of Helen“, the aſſembled ſtates of Greece re- 
ſolved, that they would compel the reſtitution of the 
Spartan queen, or * b M the —— & 
Troy. 


In 0 thts lee an enibaſy was. 
ſent to Troy, to demand Helen. But no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer being given, the Græcian leaders began to 
aſſemble their forees, and Agamemnor was choſen 
commander in chicf ; a ſtation for which he was 
well fitted by his character as a king and a warrior *, 
f e his ſuperior fwaye 


Myer time, Wes elapſed wee the 57 
rated princes were ready to put to ſea, They. had 
ſhips to build, troops to raiſe, proviſions to collect, 
and precautions to take for the ſecurity of their patri- 
monial dominions during their abſence, At length 
the neceſſary preparations being made, they ſailed from 


26. Apollod. Ib. iti. 47. Hon. Tn, lib. ji. ſub fin. 
28. Thucydid. Kb. i. cap. is, 29. Id. ibid. 

30. Hom. Iiad. lib. ii. Herodot. lib. i i, cap. iii, 

31. Hom. 7had, lib. i. ii. 

32. Hom, 7liad. paſſim. Helen, in deſcribing the Gracian heroes to 
Priam, calls him © the Fer-commanding Agamemnon ; a monarch re- 
« nowned for juſtice, a warrior unequalled in arms.” (Tad, libs ka.) 
In mien, in ſtature like Jove, he was conſpicuous amid the-hoſt.” 


Tad. Wb. i. 
N 4 8 the 


4 


„ * Aulis hs. on wh 4 of Aa 8 


hundred ' ſhips 3+ carrying from an hundred and twenty 
to fifty men each and diſembaxked about one hun- 


dred thouſand combatants. in the neighbourhood of 
Troy . 


* 


Ts Tavernibzs conjectures, that Greece could have 


Furniſhed a much greater number of men, than em- 
barked in the Trojan expedition. And the deſcrip- 


tion of the ſtate of the ſeveral cquntries given by Homer, 
in that valuable piece of antiquity, his Catalogue of the 
Grecian ſhips and leaders, fully juſtifies the opinion 
of this accurate hiſtorian, There we find the various 
diſtricts of PROPER GREECE abounding in cattle, 
corn, or wine, as beſt ſuited their different ſoils ; the 
principal maritime and inland towns, diſtinguiſhed by 
the epithets well-built, noble, flately, wealthy, lofty; 
and Eubcea, Crete, Rhodes, and other iſlands in the 
ZEgean and Ionian ſeas, which ſent their quotas to the 


gege of Troy, filled with populous cities; = une 
ing! in opulence and plenty . : 


Havinc defeated, after an obſtinate Acute, the 


Trojans that attempred to oppoſe their landing the 
Greeks drew their veſſels aſhore, and pitched their 


| amp near their fleet . But many difficulties were 


9 | | ſtill 
\ 
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33. Horg, Tad, ib. li. Heſiod. Oper. & Dies, lib. ii. 
34. Hom. Mad. lib ii. Thucydid. lib. i. cap. .. 33. Id. ibid. 
36. The mean between one bundred and twenty, and fifty, is eighty-five 3 
and tevelve bundred, the number of the ſhips, multiplied by eighty-five, 
Vell. one bundred and tro theuſand men. But I have e 
tely. 
37. Thucydid. lib. i. cap. x xi. ' 
38. Mad. lib. ii. 39. Id. ibid. 
40. Hom. Iliad. lib. ii. Thicrdid bb. i. cap. xi. 
4. Id. ibid. et hed. lib. viii. Thucydides ſays, that the Greeks 
fortified their camp immediately after their landing. (Hip. lib. i. cap. 


LL But Homer, «a whale auchoriry he duds informs us e 
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_ bored eee eee PART-L | 
_ themſelves maſters of the devoted town. The various 


purer of ern AfarrYy bn earbracy 
Fonſidered. 17 1 Nenn 


* 


ALTHOUGH perpetually engaged! in holliltes, the 
| Greeks ſeem yet to have been but little ſkilled. in the 


W art © 2 80g lie ! with the mode 


Aid not ae ne ee 
jans, in conſequence of the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon, 
in the ninth year of the war. (Jau. lib, i. vii.) And that Achilles 
and Telamonian Ajax, confiding in their ſtrength, “ dragged their 
« ſhips'on the ſtrand, at either extreme of the camp! Iliad: lib. viii. 

The authority of Homer, as an Hifforian has been ſo fully eſtabliſh- 
ed by ſome late writers of high reputation, that I need make no ape. 
logy for « quoting him under this character. If he is to be truſted in 
regard-to the remote genealogy of families, and the geography (as 
Strabo has proved) of every country and diſtri he has occaſion to 
mention, credit may ſurely be given him for the. principal events of 
the Trojan War, which he hay wove into an Hiſtorical Poem. 

At what diſtance « of time Homer lived from that war, cannot be 
led with certainty. But he flourifhed near enough it, to collect all 
the traditions concerning it both in Greece and Aſia' Minor, while freſh 
in the minds of the people of the two countries; and to make uſe of 
the ſongs of the military bards, (the firſt Hiſtorians) who attended the 
ſeveral chiefs; rehearſed their exploits to them in their halls, on their 


return, or to their ſurviving kindred; who eagerly liſtened to the heroic 


tale, and treaſured it in their memory. (See Blackwell's Life of Hamer, 


et auct. cit.) Homer ſeems to have written before the conqueſt. of _ 


Peloponneſus by the Heraclidz ; for we find in bis works no alluſion 
to that great eyent. And he conld not have failed to allude tothe er- 
pulſion of the Atridz, 

- 43. If we may credit Homer, the Conia 
diſtinct bodies, in battle, till the ninth year of the Trojan war. Then 
aged Neſtor, on 2 trying occaſion, gave the following advice to 
Agamemnon. « O king! weich all in thy foul, and liſten to my 
4% words. Divide the warriors into tribes: by nations divide the hoſt ; 
u that nation its nation may aid, and tribe its. tribe ſuſtain, This 
« ſhouldeſt thou perform, ſon of Atreus! and ſhould the Greeks in all 
« obey, to thee will ſoon be known who of the chiefs from battle 
« ſhrinks, and who of the ſoldiers is brave; for each, diftin&# in bis 


« place, will engage.” (Hom. Iliad. lib. ii.) It appears, therefore, that 


the Greeks had hitherto been . in a tumultuary 
manner. 


f b Even 


PART I. ner ef ecnducting u regular fege. The city of Troy, 
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* 
1 


ee being frengiy fortified, was defended by too 


numerous and gallant an army to be inftantly carried 
by aſſault. The native troops of Priam, independent 
of foreign aid, were numerous and braye * 84 


Tux place, however, might have been teiticed by 
faminez*if all communication with the country had 
been obſtructed. But the Greeks made no ſuch at- 
tempt. - They took no meaſures, for confining the 
Frojans within their walls; excluding auxiliaries, 
cutting off conyoys, or breaking down - thoſe walls by 
warlike engines. Having brought with them but a ſmall 
ſtore of provifions “, and not being fafficiently expert 
in navigation to convey regular fuppfies from home, 
they could not ſubſiſt for any length of time in a body. 


They were, therefore, under the neceſſity of diſperſing 
themſelves, in order to procure previſions by plunder. 


They even thought it neceſſary to cultivate the vallies 


of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, nen 
ſiſtence ſaould fail. 


1 


Turer neceſſities, tlie nn ee 
of want of political prudence ; the ardent. temper of 


Even after this regulation was eſtabliſhed, the ferocions diſpoſition 
of the Grecian leaders and their followers perpetually hurried them 
into diforder in battle; (Hom, 77iad. paſſim.) and as they were unac- 
quainted with the uſe of ſtandards, they had no ſure means of reſtoring 
their ranks, or recovering their former ſtation. In the practice of war, 
when they landed on the Trojan ſhore, they ſeem to have differed little 
from ſavages. Their arms and accoutrements, however, were fingu- 
larly complete. The chiefs were all caſed in armour of braſs or ſteel; 
Ga. ibid) They carried large ſhields formed of bulls' hides, with a 
plate of braſt in the middle, or behind the boſs. Their principal weapon 
was a wooden ſpear, pointed with braſs or ſteel; With this tremendous 
inſtrament they ſometimes thruſt, hut generally threw it. (Hom. 
Iliad. paſſim.) They alſo wore = ſword; and, when lightly armed, 
carried a ſmall ſpear and bow. Id. ibid. 

43. Hom: 7/iad. paſſim. but eſpecially lib. viii. | 

44- Thucydid. lib, i. cap. xi. 45+ Id. ibid. 


the 
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the Greeks, better adapted to eniferyriſe than perſe- m_ 
vering efforts ; their predatory diſpoſition, and impa- (I , 


tience under military command, made them ſeeming- 
ly neglect the great object of their armament for 
| ſeveral years. Having left in the camp (which Aga - 
memnon ſeems never to have quitted) fufficient force 
to protect their ſhips and tents, or temporary habita- 
tions, they deſolated the country under different lead- 
ers z took many towns, ſcoured the ſeas, made them- 
| ſelves maſters of the iſlands belonging to the Trojans, 
and pillaged the coaſts of Aſia Minor . At laſt when 
booty became ſcarce, and the country was exhauſted 
of proviſions, they returned, like animals who have 


taſted the blood of their prey, to the fiege of the Tro- Ant. Ch. 


jan capital; thirſting for ſpoil and yengeance, and de- 
ſpiling danger “. 


Tux Greeks, in a word, though confiderably re- 
duced in numbers, were ſtill a formidable enemy. 
Inured to toil, trained in peril, and habituated to 
| ſubordination, they now ſeemed capable of acting 
with vigour and concert. They had acquired 
much military experience, and may be Wan to 


46. Hom. ies Iib. . l. i. | 

47. Hom, Nliad. lib. ii. vi. et feq, Fre 
numerous; but two will ſuffice to exemplify it. Agamemnon 
„ came forward with ſpeed, and thus upbraided his brother;'! who 
had conſented to ſpare the life of Adraſtus, a young Trojan, on 
the "promiſe of a valuable ranſom: —* O ſoft in temper! What 


* pity hath ſeized thy ſoul, Menelaus? —Well have the Trojans 


* deſerved of thee! — Their friendſhip in thy halls has been 
„ known! — Let none from deſtruction eſcape ; none elude the 
death in our hands: Not the liſping infant in the mother g arms: 
not be ſhall eſcape with life. All her ſons muſt with wen Al, and 
on her ruins unburied remain.” (ad. lib, vi.) The aged Neſtor 
* was near, and thus urged the Argives aloud :''-—O friends, O heroes 
of Greece! fierce followers of Mars in arms,” let none ſtop behind for 


the ſpoil; © with rich plunder to return to the ſhips. Let us. f the 


e then ſtrip, at leiſure, the dad. Id. ibid. 
6 15 have 
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rr have collected a large ſtore of proviſions G., The 


ga 


hardſhips they had ſuffered, the trophies they had 
won; a deſire of reviſiting their native country, and of 
enjoying in their ſeveral homes the booty they had 


- gained, all ſtimulated them to ſeek a ſpeedy terminae 
tion to their arduoys enterpriſe z while ambition, ho- 


nour, revenge, the ſenſe of ſhame, the love of glory, 
and the luſt of plunder, . forbade them to look toward 
any alternative but death or victory . Troy muſt be 
taken or every Greek mult periſh beneath its walls **, 
| EOS N ed ING 
3 | 


| 48. That they had collected ſuch a ſtore appears from the plenty 
they enjoyed in their camp, after they returned to the ſiege. (Hom. 


Mad. paſſim.) There we ſind abundance of corn, bullocks ſlaughtered 
in profuſion, and wine copiouſly drank. (Id. ibid.) The wine of 


Agamemnon, and no doubt of other Gracian chiefs, was readily 
brought from Thrage;z (Hom. Ziad. lib. ix.) and purchaſed with 
the ſpoils of Aſia Minor. The Greeks indulged freely in this good 
quor, and alfo in the luxury of che table; (Hom. Iliad. paſſin.) 
though their ſeaſis, ſuitable to the ſervice in which they were engaged, 
were more ſubſtantial than delicate. (Id. ibid.) Nor did they i incon- 
fiderately give way, like many barbarians, to exceſs in liquor : they 
were ſyſtematically luxurious. We do not find they even went too far, 
in gratifying a ſocial diſpoſition. « Command the Argives,” ſaid the | 
2 Ulyſſes, © to take the repaſt : let them take food and wine; 

for theſe are firength and valour in war / He that is filled wine, 


u whoſe ſinews are ſtrengthened with food, will unceaſing through the 


« day urge the fight. Undaunted is his ſoul in his breaſt, unfatigued 
® remain his ſtout limbs.” Hom. 1liad, lib. xx. 

49. Hom. Iliad. lib. ii. © Even he,” ſays Ulyſſes, « who but for a 
« month is detained from his ſpouſe, bears ill his unto ward fate. But 
« to us the ninth year is rolling round, (rice on this ſhore we lay in 
arms, yet here ſo long to remain, and diſappointed to return, would 
cover Greece with laſting diſgrace,” Id. ibid. 
Fo. From the ſpeech of Neſtor, in the ſecond book of the Iliad, in 
appears they had taken an oath to this purport. © When the Argive 
« ſhips aſſembled in Aulis, bearing deſtruction to Troy, and the holy 
« altars flamed to the Gods, in conſequence of 2 favourable omen, 
they mutually bound themſelves to accompliſh the object of their en- 
terpriſe. « Juſt Gods! ſaid the grey-haired king,” in the debate on 
mages, home, after Achilles withdrew his forces ;—* how have va- 

« ni/bed all our vows / Whether fled are the oaths we made ?—The, 
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Tr Trojans forefow their danger, and bad pe- LETTER 
pared themſelves to meet it. Like the Greeks," they: , _ 7 

were become expert ſoldiers, by the long and conſtant | 
uſe of arms. Their numbers were leſs dimniſhedꝭ by 
reaſon of their being more under cover; arid they Had” . 
received ſtrong auxiliary aids from _ nations of l 
W b e n 


15 | 1 Nan 


e Priany $ eldeſt ſon, the Trojan Pre 
er in chief, was a brave and warlike prince, adorned' 
with every manly virtue, and diſtinguiſhed by each 
heroic quality **. He was ſeconded by other leaders 
of tried courage, zealous in the common cauſe, and 
burning with reſentment againſt the invaders *?. But the 
Trojans and their confederates whoſe ardour prompted 
them to frequent ſallies, muſt ſoon haye been cooped., 


up within their walls, or have ſunk under the ſteady va- 
lour, and collected force of the hardy Greeks, if wo 


« logos with fol rites confirmed ?—The plighted Faith that W 
« kind ?— This I affirm, and all muſt know, That on the day when 


Greece aſcended her ſhips, full on the right was heard the thunder of 
« Fove ; apd his auſpicious ſigns cams d. wind,” Hom. Ilia. 
lib. ii. 

51. Hom. Lia. lib. ii. et ſeq. Among the enemas 
Priam were numbered the Helleſpontine Thracians, and the Pzoniaths, - 
a Macedonian tribe. (7liad. lib. ii.) Hi; Aftatic auxiliaries were from 
ſs many diſtricts, that Agamemnon ſays (Id. ibid.) the © aide of Troy 
« wielded their ſpears from an hundred fates,” And the poetical hiſto- 
rian makes Iris, * the meſſenger of Ægis- bearing Jove,” ſay many 
« are the aids that wander through the wide city of Priam ; varying, 
« each tribe, in their tongue, as they mix in the ſtreets of Troy.“ (Lad. 
lib, ji.) The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe tribes, or nations, were the 
Paphlagonians, Halizonians, Myſians, Phrygians, Mzonians, Cari- 
ans, and Lycians. (Id. ibid.) I give them in the order in which _ 
are mentioned by Homer, without regard to their eminence. 4 

52. Hom. Thad. paſſim. The character of Hector, as a warrior, is 
finely marked by Diomedes, the gallant leader of the Argiver, pre- 

perly ſo called: * O ſriends! not unjuſtly we Hector admire ; matct- 
« leſs at launching the ſpear, to break the lines of battle bold. Ever 
„ near him ſtands one of the Gods, to turn aſide the deadly point! 
Lad. Hb. vw. S3. Id ibid. 
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PART 1. cond had no: found its way into the camp of Agamem- 
(eyes non. wy”. 
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: nns the moſt valiant of the Græcian chiefs, 


| who led the Myrmidons and other warlike tribes from 


Theſlaly *5, and who had been peculiary ſucceſsful in 
reducing the Trojan towns **, diflatisfied with the divi- 
fion of the ſpoil, but more eſpecially irritated at being 
deprived of a fair captive, named Briſtis, withdrew 
himſelf from the army of the beſiegers, and carried 
with him his victorious bands 

Tur 

54. Hom. Tad. lib. Ii. et ſeq. 


$5: Hom. M. lib. ii. Myrmidens, Heltmes, Acheans the wats 
« xiors were called. Id. ibid. 


56. Hom. Mad. lib. viii. ix. xx. « He drove me,” faid neu, : 
« from Ida of ſtreams, when deſcended the chief on our herds ; when he 


« levelled the high-built Lyrneſſus, and Pedafus ſmoked on the 
« ground.” (lied, lib. xx.) And Achilles himſelf boldly declared, 
that with bis fleet he defiroyed twelve towns ; and, © by land, levelled ele- 
« ven with the duſt.” (Mad. lib. ix.) Much po I gathered in all, 
added he z— but all I brought to the ſon of Atreus. He, remaining af 
* bis. ſhips, remote from-danger, received the ſpoil” (Id. ibid.) Here 
it is worthy of remark, That whilg the Greeks were diſperſed, in col. 
lecting proviſions and ſpoil, the Trojans and their allies, it appears, 
were ſo fully oceupiod in defending their property, in their various diſ- 
that no attack was made upon the Grecian camp, though then 
57. Hom. Mad lib. i. The ſpeeches of Achilles to Agamemnon, on 
this occaſion, are highly characteriſtic of the manners of the age, as well 
as of the haughty ſpirit of that chieftain, © the bulwark of Greece,” 
and the terror of Troy. © Rolling wrathful eyes on the king, Achilles 
thus replied : «© Ha! loſt to ſhame ; who henceforth will obey thy 
commands? — Who move afar at thy nod? Who here face thy foes 
« in fight ? I came not to war with Troy; to {lay her gallant ſons. 
They never injured Achilles; never drove away bis herds, or ſeized bir 
« wwarlike fleeds. They trod not the harveſt: of fertile Pthia. Thee, O loſt 
« to decency and ſhame! thee we have followed to gladden thy ſoul ; 
to puniſh the Trojans for thy brother, and for thee, ingrate!—But 
on thee our favours are loſt ; no value thou haſt placed on our toil. In 
« being ungrateful, thou art unjuſt. ' Thou threateneſt to take away 
my prize; the prize for which I laboured in bloody fields, the prize 
« that applauding Greece beſtowed. Nor ſharcd I ever equal with thee, 
« when 
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"Tus defection of ſo great a captain, and the r 


of the gallant troops accuſtomed #0 canquer under his . (__y/ 
command, beſide infuſing diſcontent into the — 
the Greeks, wonderfully encouraged the Trojans**... 
The patriotic Hector, no longer overawed by 
proweſs, led out his countrymen with various ſucceſs _ 

againſt the beßegers . Eneas his kinſman, leader of 

the Dardanians ; Sarpedon, commander in chief of tha 
Lycians z Glaucias, who commanded under Saxpedony, 
and other Afiatic Ps. * G nen | 
themſelves x | | K 50 


* 


6 


To theſe _ OY the moſt illuſtrious Ge 
warriors: Idomeneus, king of Crete; Meriones, who 
commanded under him; Ulyſſes, king of Ithaea, Ce- 
phalonia, Zacynthus, and other iſfands in the Ionian 
ſea; Menelaus, king of Lacedzmon ; Agapenor, king 
of Arcadia; Diomedes, leader of the Argives z Tela- 
monian Ajax, from Salamis; Tleptolemus, from 
Rhodes ; and Agamemnon, commander in chief of the 
armament; who not only directed the — of . 
war, but animated the Greoks by his example. Now 


C 
« ſwards, The greater portion of ſitht imnine : the ſhack. of bat 
4 falls on my hands; but when the divifien of plunder comes, the I . 
« portion is thine.” (Zliad. lib. )- Another thing I will tell thee; and 
« thou. record it in thy ſoul; for a women theſe bands. fhail never fights. 
« with,thee, nor with thy focs. Come, ſeize Briſtis! ye. Argives take 
« the prize. ys gave ; but beware of other ſpoil which lice umu in my | 
« Gipe on the bore. 1 will not be plundered farther / —K otherwiſe. thy 
thoughts, Atrides! came in arms; 2 trial, make : and. theſe; very 
« Have of thine hall behold thy blood. pouring around wy bes, 
Id. ibid. „ 
38. They ſoon discovered that, ( nor of e were the bodies of the 
« Argives. formed, nor of fe uuknowing to yield; to turn the ſharp 
« point of che ſpear, to \{trike the ſhivered ſword from the hand! 
« Ner Achilles lifts the lance: D een 
% wound; of his pride.” Hom. 1liad, lib. iv. | 
$9. Hom. Id. lib. iv vii. 60. Id. ibid. 
- 6x. Hom, Ziad. libs ii, ITY 62. Thad, paſſim. 
> | | ed Bu 15 — more 
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PART L mots equally matched; the contending nations ftrugs | 
— ;gled hard for maſtery ; now was ſeen the ock of 


ar̃mies, the ſingle combats' of heroes, and the bloody ' 
en ee. n r n e 
. N r ee 0 e101 


=_ k 
* 


"A NEW . kia Amed di bol n 
Menelaus having vanquiſhed Paris in ſingle com- 
bat *%, the Trojans, contrary to ſolemn treaty, per⸗ 
ſiſted in refuſing to deliver up Helen, or fulfill 
other ſtipulations**. The Greeks accuſed them o 


breach e . {ef a '3. wx a proſecuted the war 
| dr N torr with 
OY 5 6 93 1 IO * f ; 
63. Hom, 1 kd. 4 ivy, |" . Num 
65, Hom. jad, lib. ili. iv. et ſeq. What theſe — wht. 
we are informed in the words of the treaty, and alſo in the demand of 
Agimemnon, after Paris had Efcaped from the feld; in which the 
words of the treaty are literally r5peated, as far as they regard the fipu- 
lations. I ſhall for the ſake of concileneſs, give only the demand. Hear 
«me, O waenigry of, lion ! . Dardanians, and allics of Troy, ſaid Aga- 
memnon:—® with victory crowned, Menelaus poſſeſſes the field; reſtore, 
« therefore, Argive Helen, and all the treaſure ſhe brought. Pay alſo «| 
« ;uft fore to the Greeks, * aemorial for future years.” (Nom. fad. lib, if. 


- Fub. fin.) It muſt however be owned, That the laying of one or other 


of the combatants, ſeems always to be implied as u condition of the treaty. 
Yet a compa ſo ſolemnly ratified could hardly, in thoſe rude times, have 
been framed to turn upon a particular expreſſion : victory mult have | 
been meant. As a proof of- this, we do not find that the Trojans; in 
anſwer to the demand of Agamemnon, ever made uſe of ſueh evaſion, as 
an apology for not fulfilling the treaty. The religious rites, with which 
the ratification of this treaty was accompanied, afford a curious view 
of the ſacred ceremonies anciently uſed on fuch occaſions. (Ziad. 
lid. iii.) There we fee' prayer united with ſacrifice : two lamibs flain 


dy Agamemnon; © wine poured in libations to Heaven, and bey 


« verve made to the Gods tube for ever live.” (Id. ibid.) The prayer 
in which the two armies joined is too remarkable to be omitted. 
O Jove moſt auguſt l thou greateſt in power, and ye, the other deatbleſs 


Gad / let thoſe who firſt the treaty break, let their blood flow, like 


« this wine upon the ground; their bloed, and that of all their race; 
« and may their wives mix in love with their foes.” Hom. Iliad. lib. iii. © 
66. Tliad. lib. iv. © Nor unpuniſs:d their aa fl paſs,” ſaid Aga- 
memnon ; “ nor plighted Faith, which binds mankind, _ Though Jove his 
* wrath may defer, the bour of viſitation will come, The great ſon of 
Saturn, 
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. 13 with 4 5 reproach, 27 . 
end to hoſtilities, challenged che moſt — * 2 
the Græcian chiefs to meet him in arms“. Nine 


.. warriors ſtept forwardy, each. willing to encounter 
the guardian of Troy ©, By the advice of Neſtor, the 


aged king of Pylos, recourſe was had to lots for the 
choice of a champion. Each of the nine wazriors 


| marked ' his lot, and threw it into the helmet of Aga- 


memnon. N eſtor ſhook the whole in the helmet, and 


forth flew the lot of Telamonian Ajax 7e. The two . 


heroes engaged in ſight. of the two armies. Each 
; launched, his ſpear, twice at his antagoniſt z each threw 
at the other a large ſtone ; both unſheathed their ſwords, 


and advanced to cloſe fight ; ; when the heralds, re ſacred 


" «meſſengers of men and Jove / one from the = 
e aud one from the Greeks, interpoſed ?*,” | 


Saturn, who its aloft ; — bigheh Bequens hal over them 


_ 4 ſhake his dreadful Ægis, weakened to rage by their recent crime. 
Their broten faith ſhall not paſs unbeeded.” 1d. hs 


67. Tliad.Nib. iv—vii. 


68. Hom. Zhad. lib. vii. | l 
69. Id. ibid. « Firſt aroſe the Ling « of men, the far 
« emnon ; next the ſon of T 'ydeus, Diomedes in battle renowned. 


« The Ajaces then aroſe, both in matchleſs valour cloathed; the great 


* Idomeneus, and Meriones equal to Mars in arms. Eurypylus ſucceeds 
to theſe, the gallant fon of the great Euzmon., Thoas ſtarted up 


& with ſpeed, the warlike offepring of Andremon. Laſt aroſe divine 
% Ulyſſes, All theſe ſtept forward in arms, bent on godlike Hector 


* to lift the ſpear.” Hom. Thad. ubi tup. 70.: Thad. lib. vii. 


4 Id. ibid. * But leNeach. ſome gift exchange,” ſaid Hector, on 
the interpoſition of the heralds; —. ſothe fair memorial to future times 


'« that the ſons of Ilion may ſay, Theſe fought for renezun alone / then 


| © in friendſbip departed from war.” (Hom. Lad. ubi. ſup.) « Thns, as 


he ſpoke, he gave bis Fwoord, diflingu iſhed with frlver ftuds, With its 
« ſcabbard, he ſtretched it forth; with its belt vo curious with art. 


« Ajax his girdl: gave, bright with Phoenician red.” Hom. lied, lib. vii. 
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PARTI. Ix conſequence of this interpoſition, a truce for 
Pe a burying the dead, took place between the contending 
nations. And Agamemnon made uſe of that tem- 

porary ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities to fortify the Grecian 


camp—with a wall flanked with towers, and a ditch 
defended by ſtakes . | 


Ax the Expiration of < truce, the hoſtile powers 
again affumed their arms; and the fight ragett more 

- Fiercely than ever. 4 Shield is harſhly laid to ſhield : 
ce ſpears grate on the brazen corſlets of the combatants. 
1 « Bofly buckler with buckler meets: loud tumult rages 
j over all. Groans are mixed with the boaſts of war- 
= | « rjors “; the {lain and layers join in the noiſe : the 
[ feld floats with blood .. From morning till noon, 
the event of the battle remained doubtful; Then'vic- 

| tory began to incline'to the Trojans and, before ſun- 


72. Hom. Tad. lib. vii. This truce was propoſed by the Trojan; 
who, at the ſame time, offered to reflore the Spartan treaſure. And to 
that Paris agreed to © add rich treaſures of bis own % but Helen he tilt 


refuſed to gore. The Greeks, 1 diſdainſully rejected the 
oſſer. Id. ibid. 3. Id. ihid. 


74. The beef? and inſults of the Greck and Trojan warriors, but eſ- 

pecially of the former, (Iliad. paſſim.) ſavour flrongly of barbarifm. 

Not Telamonian Ajax, the moſt manly and honeſt- of the 

- Graxian heroes, was free from beafling ; nor che noble-minded Hector, 

the pride of Troy. Ajax came forward' near the ſoe, bearing his 

« ſhield, Ike a tower on high; his brazen Held, covered with the bid:s 

« of ſeven bulls : bearing his ſhield'before his breaſt, the ſon of Tela- 

« mon advanced. Standing near the godlike Hector, he threatening 

« began ald. Hector; now ſingly engaged, thou fan Enow, what 

. leaders the Greeks lave in war, beſide Achilles tbe breaker of lines, 

« the lion-hearted Achilles !'—* To him great Hector replied,” Ajax 

« deſcended of Jove! fon of Telamon, leader of armies, attempt not 

« me like a boy to affright. I know to the right to. raiſe my ſhield ; 

« to; wield it to the left, I know, In ſtanding fight to dare I am 

© taught; to ſet my ſteps to the clamours of Mars, On the car I have 

* learned to launch the ſpear; from my ſtecds to hurle forward the. 

"« war, But thee by ftratagenr I will not firike; for brave thou art 
and great in arms. No courſe ſhall be followed by ee 

« open force on ſuch a foe.” Hiad: lib. vii. 

75. Hom: Hiad. lib. viii. 


ſet, f 


-- 
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| Let, che Greeks were driven with great WED into * 
their camp, in ſpite of their moſt vigorous eforts to 
: maintain their ground 7%. Nor did their entrench- 
| ments ſcem ſufficient. to protect them. Hence un- 


| L toilling Troy ſaw the Falling lightz bat Saget was 


adh night to the ee ks * 
; - .. 'Hzcro; exulting in his decilive cem called a 
 rountil of war on the field; and explained to the 


. Trojans and their allies his purpoſe of remaining under 
; arms all night, in order to prevent the Greeks from 
; putting to ſea, ami eſcaping before morning. © For 
. « night,” ſaid he; * has chiefly ſaved the Argives, and 
: e their navy on the ſhore of the main 5 Hls reſo- 
6 | lution was applaudedz and all the meaſures he pro- 
— poſed adopted : Heralds were ſent to Troy; to order 
- the youths under the military age; the old men, and 


even the women to keep watch in “ the lofty towers,” 
od | and to tindle fires, © leſt a hoſtile band ſhould ſurpriſe 
lt k the city, during the abſence of the troops, 
he | 
PU Finns v as ien ſpot 
m. where the Trojans paſſed the night; © between the 
he « river Scamander and the Grecian fleet **,;" and 
+4 rift watch there was kept: © Much Ne the 
47 * ON in arnis; ſat by their martial tribes! Sheep 
la- de and beeves ire brought from Troy; bread is 
* 1 © brought; and generous wine. The woad 1s gather- 
= t ed round in heaps: the winds bear tlie ſmoke to the 
* F ſkies. A thouſand were the fires in the field,” and 
not 8 * round each Fo warriors fat : Their faces bright - 
Id x a tc ened 
am 
ave 56. 14. ibid. . 1 bi fup: „ Inch wht 
the >g: 1d, ibid: 89. Thad. ubi ſup; 
art Bf. Hom. In lib. vil. $4; 14; ibid; - 
but. $3. Ntiad. lib. viii: ſub fin; The aunber of the Trojan forces, eon · 
| | Lequently was. {/ty thouſand. That the * of Friam were ve: included 
2 in 
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wy PART 1. E ened to the beam. Their ſteeds ſtood neat, at their 


* to repoſe ;”” and that, on this occaſion, '« the aative Trojans only kept 
|. 4 awake,” (Hom. Jliad. lib. x.) It alſo appears that the allics lay on 
the other ſide of the Scamander. By the main lie che 

mid Dolon ;—* the Pezonians, ſkilled at the bow. Near are the Leleges, 
| # the Cavetines, the Pelaſgi. ' Toward Thymbra lie the Lycian bands. 


7. Nad. ubi ſup. $8. Hom. Jad. lib. ix. 


© cars 3 wit 5 and yellow * „ 


* 


„anne 5 had aſſembled in coun- 


5 cit the chiefs of the terror- ſtruck Greeks ; and a8 no 


hope remained of their being able to © take in arms 
« the wide-ſtreeted city of Troy, he propoſed that 


„ ſhould “ obey the preſſure of the times, and 
4 fly, in their ſhips, to the loved /hore of their native 


« lande.“ The motion was oppoſed by Diomedes, 


the gallant ſon of Tydeus, and by the voice: of the 


whole council *7, Neſtor, king of Pylos, became me- 
diator between the commander in chief, the King of 
'« Men,” and the Grecian leaders. By his advice, a 
nightly guard was appointed to defend the fortifica- 


tions of the camp, and Agamemnon gave a feaſt tothe 
' chiefs in his tent. There it was reſolved, through 
the counſel of the ſame venerable prince, to ſend an 
humble deputation to the quarters of Achilles, beur- 


in this number, Rai, Sol wg Bw rg by SW 
Dolon, the Trojan ſpy, whom he had made priſoner. From that in- 
formation we learn, That “ the alles collected afar, gave all the night 


*The haughty Myſians ſtretch their lines by their fide, There the 
« Phrygians, breakers of ſteeds; there the Meanians, who fight in 


their cars. The Thraciane are the d ne newly come, x apart 


© from the reſt. Rhefus, their king, lies in the midft, the gallant ſon 
« of great Eoneus.” (7liad. lib. x.) The Thracians, afterward nbted 
for barbariſm, ſeem at this time to have been a rich and poli- 


ple. © His ſteeds, ſaid Dolon, in ſpeaking of Rheſus, „ are the mof 
| 4 beautiful theſe eyes ever beheld ; the 49%, and the large in f. His 


* car is aderned with gold; with ſilver plated, bigh laboured with art. He 
came to the field in arms of gold; huge, wondrous, and bright to be- 
« hold; ſuch as no mortal ſhould wear: they ſuit only the deathleſs 


« Gods.” Thad. lib. x. 84. Id. ibid. 
35. Hom. Id. lib. ix. init. 86. Id. ibid. 


ing 


" ANCIENT. EUROPE. 


ing the offer of many rioh preſents, and the reſtitution n, 7 
of his loyed Briſeis z; in order to induce him to rejoin —— 

the , army, in that ſeaſon of danger and dejection, 
* when broken, troubled Fe dark, were the JAR of 
the Grecian payers? Wy 


Tas den was formed of three of the moſt 
reſpectable Grzcian leaders; Phoenix, chief of the 
Dolopians, Telamonian Ajax, and ſage Ulyſſes 1. 
The ſon of Laertes ſtrongly repreſented the perilous 
ſituation of the Greeks,” and enumerated the proffered 
preſents d. Phoenix e to ſoften the offend- 


* * 


89. Id. ibid. The rich fn f, to al I will name,” faid Agumem- 
non : ſeven tripods, untouched by the flame; ten talents of pureſt gold 
« froenty caldrons, of burnifted braſi To theſe, twelve feeds I will add. 
« all Leſbians, killed in female arte. Theſe in propled Leſber 1 choſe, 
„ben it fell by the. Hero's ſword. In beauty, in form, divine, the dun-. 
* [ele the race of women excel. Theſe I will give to the chief 5) and, leading 


« theſs, the white beſemed. Briſtir, hora by force J Love tern from bis 


« 27MM, An awful oath 1 will add. That I never aſcended ber bed, nor 
« mixed in Jaye with her glowing charms. All theſe be ſhall now receive. 
« Hezeafter ſhould the Gods lay in duſt the lofty city of noble Priam, 
« with. gold, with braſ, he his navy may load, when we fball divide: the 
« {coil; twenty Trojan dames let him alſo chuſe, next to Argive Hylen, in 
« beauty and form,” (Hom, 7liad. lib. ix.) Agamemnon farther offer- 
ed to give to Achilles the choice of his daughters, on the retwri' of the 
Greeks to their native lau: and © without price,” with © ſuch preſents as 
« father never gave to a child. Seven cities all call bim their lord, ſaid - 
the king, * near the limits of ſandy Pylos. Rich are the dwellers in 
« flocks, abounding in lowing herd. And the territory of Pedaſus, one 
of thoſe cities, was alſo * renowned for its vines.” Id. id. 5 
90, Id. ibid. 91. Hom. Mia. lib. ix. They found Achilles _ .. 
„ unbending his mind at the Harp; his beoutiful, bis paliſted. barp «its 
« neck of filver on high 3 a port of the ſpoils of Ettion, when fell his lofty 
« town by the foe.. With, bn ajahey foul be lathe, and Jong the | 
« adtiong of chiefs to the ſound.” ld. ibid. | 
92. Hom. Id. lib. ix. To him the godlike Achilles replied,” 


Noble : fon of Laertes! Ulyſſes for prudence renowned, it behoves me to 


« apen my ſoul, to unveil my heart, to declare my reſolves; to put, 
* to requeſts; to remove fit like theſe fon mins 
0 3 3 


138 
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PORES # hero by ſhewing the duty of forgiveneſs, and urga agh 


* 


ing the example of the Gods”, Ajax to argument 
added reproach. Unfceling chief! exclaimed he, 
« a grother receives the price of a brother*s blood. Fa- 
6e ther's for their /lain ſons are appeaſed. The murderer 
« pays the high fine of his grime ;—and in his city unmo-⸗ 
* lefted lives. The heart of the parent relents; the 


6 rouſed rage of his ſoul lubſides. To thee alone ſon- . 


& ears. A foe to my ſou! is the man, A ese es ere 5 
« who hides one deſign in his mind, and produces apother in worde. 
« Nor Agamemnon will bend my heart, nor all the other Greeks in 
© tears. Defrauded as I am by your king, let him .ccaſe, let him defe * 


4 pair me to perſuade. But let him, Ulyſſes! with thee, with other 


1 chiefs conſult, how beſt he can turn the hoſtily fire from the ſhips of 
Greece. Much already has he done, much performed without my 
« aid A mighty wall the king has built: a broad deep ditch is ſunk * 
« around; with ſtakes its bottom is.lined. - But all theſe fail to repel 
« the foc ; to ſuſtain the force of bloody Hefor. Whilſt I led in battle the 
« Greeks, not remote from his watts be rouſed the war !” Id. ibid. 

973 Hom Zliad lib. ix. „ Subdue, O chief! thy mighty ſoul,”* 
ſaid Phoenix z— it becomes thee not to harden thy heart. The" Gods 
« themſelves are bent with prayer. The deathleſs Gods, the firſt in force, 
in honaurs firſt, and the. gre tf in power, by folemn ſacrifice are won, 


by /oftly breathing vers are gained. For libation, for the faveur of vice. 


11 tims, they avert their flaming wwrath from mankind. The ſuppliant in- 
« dulgent they hear ; the repenting they ever forgive.. PrRAYzRS 8 ARE 
% u Dau TAS or Jovs!—O Achilles, revere the Daughters of. 
„ Jove; yield to the Goddeſſes: they have ever bent the ſouls of the 
© brave! Had Atrides no gifts propoſed, had he named no future reward; 
had he ſtill his u retained, nor I would have bid thee thyrage allay, nor 
« aid would or Greece havedefired, though broken and diſtreſſed in war. 
But he at preſent giver thee much; in future he promiſe: move : he ſends a 
« { ppliants to thy d ers the choſen chiefs of the Greets. Let them not have 
come hither in yain. Tilt now &y reſentment was ju, henceforward tby 
« wrath is a crime.” (Id ibid) o wed a Achilles = 
„Phoenix, aged chief beloved of Jove diſturb not my ſoyl 
* complaint-z melt not my heart with tears, 2 
„To favour him becomes pot thee : it becomes thee to think like thy 
. friend; to make a foe of the man 1 abhor.” Thad. ubi ſup. 
94. From this, and other paſſages in the Iliad, we learn, that in 
Greece, at the time of the Trojan war, murder was not puniſhed with 
3 


% 
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—— . * 
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or of Peleus! the Gods have given an inflexible mind; r 
« a heart relentleſs, unſwayed, and unkind And Bae” 


« whence is this ſtubborn wrath 7— For one captive | 
« woman, the flaye of thy ſword, ſeven beauteous in 


4 form we propoſe : and to theſe add gifts unequalled. | 


« Clothe in mildneſs thy ſoul ; thy dwelling, ſon of 


66 = revere. Beneath thy roof we the' Creeks 


eprefent, Above others, we regard thy renown®.” 


Th. haughty chieftain remained inexorable s. He 
rejected the preſents with Allein ”, and enjoyed the a5 


ae of the compari "Y 


* 


"us AMEMNON, mortified at the fruntefs hiatus 


| He had made, and anxious for the ſafety of the army 
under his command, could not enjoy the bleſſing of 


„* Wild rolled — ſoul in the breaſt of the Sls. 


« herd of "bis — 1 requent burſt the deep fighs 
« of the ki Ks greatly heaves with its 
te cares — Starting from his bed, round his ample 


« body his veſt he drew. The ſtately huſxins he bound 


on his feet, Over his broad ſhoulders the ſhaggy ' 
&« hide of a lion he threw: large and tawny fell the 
* rough ſpoil to his heels, He Oe e 


in hs hand , 

ie 
Auensee wis oghtatid win * ed carte) Sloop” 

# weighed ner" hls yes wo repoſe, Much he dreaded | 


95. Hom. Miad. lib. ix. 

96. Id. ibid. Son e Ur r unn 
plied, © all from thy ſent thou ſeemeſt to have ſaid. Bot my heart Nele 
« with wrath unappeafed.” Miau. ubi ſup. | 


97. * Hateful are the gifts of Acrides to me, ſaid Achilles, in ane - ; 


ſwer to the ſpeech of Ulyſſes j not if as many preſents he gave, as 
A Ar, qww UV 
# wrath, ar bend to lis purpoſe my ſoul.” Td: ie | 

98. Hom. Tliad. lib. ix. xi. - | 

9%. This expreſſion is applied by Homer to all good kings. . 
p-llip, 100. Hom. 7liad. lib. x. 101. Id. ibid. 


Q 4 % new 


THE HIS Y 
new woes to the Greeks, .who had croſſed the yi, T 


e main in his cauſe; who, had come in his quarrel to 
4 Troy, rolling war to her troubled ſhores '*?, * He 


alſo roſe, and went to wake Agamemnon. Him he. 


SE IE 


| found, « at his own, dark ſhip,” putting on his ar- 


mour. The two brothers waked the chiefs in 
whom they could moſt confide : Telamonian Ajax, 
Idomeneus, and Neſtor. The aged king. of . Pai. . 
awaked Ulyſſes and Diomedes.. Other : chiefs: ſtarted 
from ſleep; and, having found the guards vigilant, 
the « whole body of chieftains paſſed: the ditch, and 


& held a counſel of war on a ſpot unſoiled by the 


Hain, er the Græeian camp and the, Ti 


103 11 
any... TOEC | 9214 404 tel: e lam 


2 it was s propoſed, by Neſtor, t to ſend; a "chief. | 
to reconnoitre the ſtate of the enemy 3 and to learn, if 
poſſible, their deſigns. The dangerous ſervice was 
undertaken by Diomedes g who, being allowed: the 


choice of an aſſociate, prudengiy requeſted that Ulyſſes 


miglit accompany him. The two chiefs aceprd- 
ingly ſet forward on their perilous enterpriſe. And 
fortunately, ore they had occaſion to'exerciſe their 
ſagacity, they met with a Trojan ſpy, named Dolgp, 
whom they made priſoner ***. By him they were in- 
formed that the Trojans only kept watch; and * 
the allies of Priam had conſigned themſelyes to re- 
poſe o. Thus inſtructed, they flew Dolon, and ad- 
vanced to the quarter where the Thracians lay... 
There they found no warrior awake, Diomedes flew. 
Rheſus, the Thracian king, and twelve of his lead. 
ers 7. His famous hopfes ſtood' ID at his 


2032. Thad. lib. x. 103. Id. wid. 
104. Hom. Ilia. ubi ſup, | 105. Id. ibid. 


Car. 


ANCIENT, EUROPE» | 
. Theſe r atriot,chjefs Pine og n 
Gen unmoleſted AY d * JID nn Io TY 


| EncovnAonm. by the ſucceſs, of this wm. 
venture, the Greeks reſolyed to perſevere i in the wa 
and boldly to face all its dangers, , No longer aftaid o 


he 2 Hector © to them more pleafing battle 


became, than to return in their Bellen ips "2? to. 
« the loved ſhore of their native. land 119.2 Hence the 
ſtruggle between, the contending, 1 nations grew, fierce 
even to deſperation, and was maintained with a degres. 
of vebemence upparaljel in hs. Rae of mankind. - 


ce Dazaprul ſwells the wks of; Aides: bis . 


mands to arm aſcend the winds.” He clothes himſelf, vel 


in hurni/hed tel. Before him he reared his all- cover - 
ing ſhield; ſtrong, beautiful, of various work. On 


his head the bright-claſped helmet he placed : four 


horſe- hair creſts adorn it, and dreadfully nod aloft.” 
Two ſpe ats the 2 We in . hand: f were = 


both. fed... w_ 


108. Hot. Thad. lib. x. came — affords x Lively 


picture of the manners and accommodations of the Greeks in their 


camp on the Trojan ſhore. When they came to the tent of Tydides, 
with thongs they bound the ſteeds in their place; to the manger 


« they all are tied; where ſtand the fleet ſteeds of the king, with pures 
« corn in order fed, They bathed their bodies and limbs in the main. 


« But when the wave had waſhed off the blood, and cleanſed the ſweat 
« and duſt away, to their poliſbed baths ſprung ile beroes and refrefbed 
« their ſouls, as they lay. Over their, limbs they threw the oil: they all 


« their inc joints anoint, To the joyful repaſt they fit down. ' From 
DR I TE Ns REIT. A. 


Id. ibid. = 
109. From this, en the Græcian ſhips, 


at the Trojan wur, appear to have had holds of conſiderable depth and 


capacity. In them the chiefs ſtowed their plunder: in them they had 


their beds, as well as in their tents; and to them they ſeem Py : 


retired in ſeaſons of danger, Thiad. lib. ix. x. et ſeq. 
110, Hom. Tad. lib. x. 11. Id. ibid. 
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PART I, 


THE HISTORY OT 
0 Eacu Grecian hero to his driver iſſues forth his 


— commands, to hold the ſteeds in order along the trench, 


In arms, they ruſh on foot to the field. Ere yet the 
morn” confirmed her light, wide ſpread the clamour 
of arms. Firſt the foot are 2 in their line; the 

Cars arranged, ſuſtain the rear _ | 


„ TE Trojans, on the other fide, form their | 
on the riſing ground. Great Hector the battle arrays: 
Polydamus, blameleſs in ſoul; Æneas, who among tb 


Trojans *'3 was honoured as a deathleſs God; the ” 


three ſons of great Antenor z Polybus, the noble | 


| Agenor, and youthful Acmas . Hector, in the | 
front, lifts aloft his broad ſhield; as a baleful comet, ey 


by night, glides red behind the broken clouds: now | 
it buyſts forth in full blaze, now jt hides e 


118. Had. ubi ſup. 


113. Here we diſcover that payed aa * 


was conſidered as a Trojan. The diſtinction between the Pardanians 
and Trojans is not eaſily marked. They were certainly the ſam 

ple: (Hom. 7liad. lib. xx.) the Trojans were Dardenians ; (14. ibid.) 
and the Dardanians were the ſubjefts, not the allies of Prima. (Hom, 


liad. paſſim.) From the allies they are elveys die y claſſed. (Id. 


ibid.) From the Trojan: they, are only dflinguiſded by name: in the | 


ſame manner as the Lacedemonians were diſtinguiſhed ſrom the Spartans 3 


the latter being the inhabitants of the capital and its territory, from 


which they proudly took their name; the former the great body of the 
people of the ſtate, living in different diſtricts. The name of Darda+ 
nians,, however, appears to have been more particularly applied # the 
People inhabiting mount Ida; where Dardanus, the founder of the 
kingdom, had built the city of Dardazia; (Hom. Jliad, lib. xx.) and 
where Anchiſes, the father of AEneas, a branch of the Dardanian royal 
family, ſeems to have held dominipn under Priam, the bead of the elder | 
branch of that family, and great-grandſon of Tres, from whom the city 
of Trey took its name. It ws alſo called Ilias, (as I have had occaſion 
to obſerve) from Ilur, the ſon of Trot, by whom it was built. (Strabo, 
Geog. lib. xiii. p. 593, edit. Lutet. Paris, 1620.) Ilus removed the ſeat 
of government from the mountain to the plain ; (Id, ibid.) near the 


mouths of Simois and Scamander nnen 
5 F 


its 


iN Une wy" 
Its awful head. Thus Hector appeared, now in the LETTER | | 
front, now ſunk behind, as he formed the dark lines. \ 4 


All over flamed the chief in his ſtgel, TOON ; 
of father yore” . 


« As reqgenty ranged at either end of 'n feta, 
haſten to meet as they cut down the corn, or wheat, © 
or the golden barley, ſucceſſive fall behind them 
the. cars—thus the Greeks, thus the Trojan's ad- 

. yance 3 bounding on, each other they flew. ' Nei 
ther hoſt thinks of ſhameful flight; equal fell the 
youths on each fide, - Like wolves, they ruſh Wild- 
ly along 1. While morning beams on the hoſts, | 
while e the day, ſhafts fall equal on each fide; 
' the combatants tumble in death, on the field. But 
at the hour when the wood man prepares his light repaſt, 

in the mountain groves; when his hands are relaxed 

8 with toil, in felling the trunks of lofty trees, a lan- 
guor pervades his ſoul : the pleaſing thoughts of repaſt 
fill his hreaſt. Then with their valour the. Argives, . 
rouũng each other, broke the line of the foe 39 


cc A Nn t forward the firſt: he | 
flew the ſhepherd of his- people, Bianor. His friend 
the hero alſo flew, Oiléus, the ruler of ſteeds. 
Through his forehead, as he came, paſſed the lance, 
The brazen helmet withſtood not the point: through _ 
the ſkull ruſhed the deadly ſpear.  Subgued he fell in 
the duſt, There the Ang of Men left the chiefs, 
te after he had torn their armour from their ſhoul- 
ce qers;” right onward he paſſed in his arms, and 
te flew four youthful warriors; two ſons of Priam, 


I75. Id. ibid, 116. Mad. lib, xi. 
117. Id. ibid. The Trojans, though inferior in proweſs to the . 
Greeks, ſeem to have underſtood the order of battle better. N 


fal af once into ranks, forming themſelves with /peed to the charge.” 
Lund 


- 
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| | PART I. LC and. two. of the warlike Antimacus ” Theſe ,. 
| (horn alſo he left i in death on the field; where the thickeſt 
| 5 engaged, he ruſhed, Bebind him followed the . 
1 5 gives in arms. Foot flew the foot, as they fled; horſe . 
3 on horſe advanced in blood. The duſt was rouſed in 
| clouds from the field, by the high ſounding feet of tho 
Lf ſeeds. The king preſſed, and ſlew the flying: . 
CE | ſwelled his urging voice to the Argives,” . 


vs «> 


| 64 As who devouring fire falls on the withered _ 
| groyes, this way and that it roaring 1 moves, borne... 
wide by the veering winds ; ; the boughs fall i in the 5 
12 ſtrength of the flame, the huge trunks are in ruin in- 
volyed: thus beneath the ſon of Atreus fell the war- 
riors of Troy, in their flight. Many were the high- , 
maned ſteeds that bore their empty cars through the 
Urnes; their foundiog « Cars they bore along, now de- 
- prived of their guage drivers who 1 prone on the 
: earth * 120 L * 
“TRE ſon of Atreus hung forward on 25 8. 
| | The flying hoſt reached the tomb of Ilus. Half the 
, plain they had paſſed, with eager ſpeed, in their flight. 
The king roaring followed the wild rout. Duſt and 
blood ſtained his irreſiſtible hands; for, above meaſ ure, 
he raged at the ſpear. But, when he approached the 
town, to the foot of its lofty wall; then Hector,“ who 
had withdrawn from the ſhafts, from the duſt, from the 
deaths of the field ; " bounds forward in all his arms. 
Too ſpears fill che hands of the chief: through the 


x18. It was through the influence of this chief, bought by Paris, | 
that the Trojans · ſuffered'not the beaytiful Helen to.be reſtored to the 
« great Menelaus.” (Hom. Tliad. lib. xi.) He even © adviſed, in 
« council, the Trojans to ſlay Menelaus ; when he, with Ulyſſes, on” 
| : to Troy the demands of Greece.” "Nliad. lib. xi. 
119. Hom. Nliad. Ub. 14. 320. Id. ibid. 
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ANCI1E *r :okr'o? x. 
9 army he greatly moves, idging the Troj ans 


* 


fight. Dreadful . havock he wakes, around. ; — 


0 flight they at once turn their face, and ſtand forward 
againſt their purſuers. The Greeks frengtben their 
lines reſtored : -birl 3 is renewed over the held 55,77 


__. © IpHiDAMAs, the ſon of Antenor, great in battle, 
large in ſize; bred in the fertile Thrace, the mother 
of flocks and herds, now adyanced on Agamemnon. 


Then near to each other the warriors drew, bending 


in the martial ſtrife, the ſpear, of Atrides from his an- 
tagoniſt ſtrayed : wide it flew of its aim, Iphidamas 
ſtruck the king on the belt. Beneath the breaſt-plate, 
the lance he urged; hurled with all the force of his 
powerful arm. But it pierced not the varicd belt. 


121. Hom. Ns lb. xi. Here I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve, That 
| * both the Greeks" and Trojans, but eſpecially the Greeks, greatly la- 
boured under the influence of ſuperfiition; and that both had, by this 


og 3 


11288 


— 


time, learned to take advantage of it. Before Hector attempted to ; 


g ſtop the flight of the Trojans, he ſaw the lightning beginning to burſt 


from the thunder-cloud on the ſummit of mount Ida; or, to uſe the 


© allegorical language of Homer, © then the Father of Men and God fat on 
_ « the tops of the fireamy 1da. Juſt deſcended from heaven, he ſat : the 
« thunder kindles, as it grows in his bands,” (Hom. {liad. lib. xi.) This 
Hector perceived; hence Jupiter is ſaid to have ſent Iris with a meſ- 
ſage to him. (Id. ibid.) The Grecks alſo ſaw it; (Tad. ubi ſup.) 
and as they knew the Trojans had a temple to Fupiter, their tutelary 
_ God, at Gargarus on mount Ida, (7/iad. lib. viii.) they thought as 
| uſual, that the ſon of Saturn was warring againſt them. (Niad, lib, xi.) 
The thunder oh mount Ida ſeems generally to have broken forth about 
noon : (Tliad. paſſim.) about that time alſo the ſun became too powerful 
for the Greeks to maintain the fight ; hence Apollo, as well as Jupiter, 
is ſaid to have conflantly favoured the Trojans. (Id. ibid.) Panic - truck 
by the voice of the cloud compelling Jene, or ſmote with the darts of 
Phoebuz, the Greeks during their ſummer campaign, in the ninth year 
ol the war, were, therefore, generally driven to their ſhips before ſun- 
ſet; when roaring Neptune, or the waves of the fea, often came te their 
aid, and repelled the Trojans, (Iiad. paſſim.) The army of Priam, 
however, was leſs alarmed at the rage of the earth ſbaking God, than 
the haſt of Agamemnon at the wrath of the Tbunderrr. 
The 
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The King of Men ſeiſed the ſpear in his hand} 


with all his ſfength he drew forward the lance; 
and  wrenched it from the graſp of the foe. He 


chen ſtruck the neck of Iphidamas with his ſword : 


his limbs at once were unbraced 3 he . the iron 
lleep of death Ys 


e Tur ſon of Atreus deſpoiled the lain chief, and 
bore his beauteous arms through the line. C6on be- 
held the mournful deed ; C6on, renowned among men; 
the eldeſt born of Autenor. Sudden Torrow over- 
ſhadowed his eyes, for 4 brother ſlain by the foe: 
Unſeen be flood by the fide df the king : he ſtruck in the 


middle of his arm. Below the elbow entered the lance : 


through and through paſſed the point of ſteel. The 


King of Men ſhrunk with pain at the wound, but he 
; ceaſed not from battle and blood. On Cöon the hero 


tuſhed, holding forward his long ſpear in his hand 13 
Coon was dragging his ſlain brother along, Iphidamas, 
of the ſame parents born. He held the dead by the 


foot, and called aloud for the aid of the brave: Him f 


the king ſtruck, as he drew the ſlain, below the boſſy 
ſhield : his limbs are unbraced in death. On Iphida- 


© mas, lopped off by the _ * yu of his brother 


fell in blood 23. 


te Tus the two ſons of Auteno; beneath the * 
bf the great Atrides, fulfilled the decrees of fate, and 


' deſcended to the regions of death. Through the 
"ranks of the foe tuſhed the king, with ſpear, with 
ſword; with weighty ſtones; ſo long 4s from the 


gaping wound gufhed forth, in its warmth, the blood. 
But when the wound grew dry, racking pain pervaded 
his frame. He bounded into his poliſhed car, and 


| turned his ſteeds to the fleet of the Argives' 124, 55 | J 


+ 132, Hom, Died: lib, xi. 133. 18. ibis. 124. ima lib wie 
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ee however, before he quitted the field, LETTER 


© thus incited the Greeks to fight : —& O friends, chi 
and leaders of Argos] turn the foe from the navy of 
Greece. Oppoſe the tide of battle in its courſe; 
© for preſcient Jove to me denies to contend through 
er the day with the foe.” —® He ſpoke, the driver 
_ urged the ſteeds to the ketlow ſhips of the Argive 
"powers. Not unwilling they flew along. They 
poured the white foam on their breaſts z with duſt 
their ſweaty ſides were ſtained, as they bore from the 
firife of heroes the paln-igvaded king. ; 


« Nor unperceived by Hector the ſon a Atreus 


forſook the field. He ſwelled his loud voice on the 
winds, and urged Lycia and Troy to fight. O Tro- 
« jans l gallant Lycians! Dardanians, fighting hand 
c to hand; ſhew yourſelves warriors, O friends! recal 
<« the wonted force of your ſouls. The brave/t of the 
e toe has retired. Great Fove covers me with renown : 
« right forward urge your ſteeds on the Argives; add 
© freſh glory to your fame ***,”— He ſpoke, and rouſed 
te ſoul of each chief. In the front of the battle he 
_  hiniſ&f ſtrode large, exulting in his mighty ſoul. He 

deſcended with fury to the fight; like a blaſt that, 
burſting from Heaven, falls in wrath on the deep. 
Seven chiefs the hero ſlew z unnumbered fell the ed 
by his hand m_—_ 


«Tarn kad ruin come apace; "het had FR Greeks 
been rolled back to their hollow ſhips, had not Ulyſſes 
. waked to fight the great ſon of warlike Tydeus. “ Son 
Cof Tydeus!” the hero faid, © why forget we our 
s wonted ftrength ?—Advarice, O friend ! ſupport 
e my fide.” To the chief the ſon of Tydeus replied, 
. T win remain, and thee ſupport; but vain is our 


125. Id. ibid. 126. Hom. Nia. ubi ſups 127. Id. ibid. 


a prowels 


III. 


ef. 
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« proweſs 3 in war. The cloud compelling ing Jude ; 2 our 
ce foe : he wiſhes to give Troy ſucceſs ; to cover us, 


« with laſting woe.” He ſpoke, and from his lofty 


car, threw in death Thymbræus on earth. Ulyſſes 
te warlike driver flew, Molion, the friend of the hap- 
leſs chief, They left the dead in their blood, having 
: ſtopt their progreſs in war, and broke the . ranks 


28 they moved 128 


„ HEC TOR perceived the chiefs : he ruſhed furious 
on both in his arms; reſounding he came along. The 


Trojan columns tread the path of the king. Tydides 


ſhudgered as the .hero he beheld, and thus ſpoke to 


ö 5 Benn. « DeſtruQtion rolls on us apace. All furious 


« great Hector is near; but let us his rage oppoſe, 


& and ſuſtain the ſtorm as it comes.“ He ſaid, and 


threw his quivering lance. Nor ſtrayed the long ſpear 


from the foe : on his head, on the helmet it fell. Stopt 


- . ſhort is the ſteel by the ſteel : the point pierced not 


through to the ſkin: the long triple helmet forbade. 
Staggering the hero fell backward, and mixed with the 


warrior crowd. On his knees half inclined he 


His hands robuſt ſuſtained the chief, while | ſudden 
night aroſe on his eyes 20. | 


« Tus fon of Tydeus advanced to „ ſpear : 
through the warriors, as they fought in front, he ad- 


vanced to where it fixed remained in the ground. 


: The ſpirit of great Hector returned. His car again 


the hero mounts, and drives amain amidſt the crowd. 
The ſon of Tydeus ruſhing on with his ſpear, ſent be- 


fore him his voice to the chief: From death thou 


ie haſt noweſcaped Sure near thee advanced was Fate; 
te but Apollo firetched over thee his hand. To him thy 
vote are paid, when thou ue to the clangour of 


128. We lid, A. 129. Id. ibid. 


on the foe; laying ſteeds, laying warriors in death. Nor 


: * ther mer fall in mer ood, or erm death on the ruſhing foe.” 
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* [pears But thou ſhalt not eſcape from this lance, —_— 
1 ſhould we meet hereafter in fight. Others I'mow oy 
« will * ſuch as Fortune ſhall bring to my 


e dM ts 9 ps was 
wounded in the foot with an arrow by Paris, while® 
ripping the ſlain ſon of Paeon,” and obliged to quit 
the ſield . Ulyſſes alſo. was wounded, and encircled 
by the Trojans ***. Ajax came to his aſſiſtance, and 
Menelaus led him through the crowd, till the driver 
appreached with his car. 4 Great Ajax iſſued forth 


heard illuſtrious Hector: in the left wing of the battle 
engaged, near the bank of the roaring /Scamander. 
There chiefly fell the heads of the brave: there the 
loudeſt tumult aroſe, round the great Neſtor in arms; 
round Idomeneus, renowned at the ſpear. Through 


their lines Hector winds his n e erden 


8 1 e 
Izr. Id. ibid. SAL 
„ people, Tydides ; behind a pillar he ſtood ; the tomb of Dardanian 
« Hus, a hero renowned in former years. Paris (or Anand) drew 
* the horns of his bow ; nor in vain flew the ſhaft front his hand; He 
« ſtruck the right-foot of the chief : through and through the arrow | 
« paſſed, and ſunk its point in the ground below, On the plain the — 
« hero ſat down, and from his foot drew the barbed ſhaft, Bitter pains | | 
« creep through all his joints. The poliſhed car he aſcends, and drives | 1 
„ amain to the ſhips.” ied. Hb. xi. 


133, Hom. /liad. ubi ſup. The ſituation of Ulyſſes, on the retreut F 
of Diomedes, was ſuch is demanded the firmeſt courage. © No Argive | 
© remained by his fide, for wide fpread the panic over all. Deeply 4 
„ Gghing, in his diſtreſs, the chief thus ſpoke to his mighty ful: 1 
« Ah me! what courſe ſhall T take ? Great the ſhame, if from num- 
bers I fly ; yet worſe the peril, if alone I remain. The Argives have, 
left the field: Fove bas turned others to flight — But why thus argues 
« his ſoul with Ulyſſes ?—To ftand firm is the part of the brave; whe- 


Lias. lib. Al. 133. Id. 1 
Vor. I. i * were 
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— were the deeds of his hand; whether he waſted this 


ranks of the warriors ebe dee ee e es 
from his car. 


Non yet had the Argives given way, had not Paris 
removed from the fight the ſhepherd of his people, 
Machaon. His right atm he ſtruck with his ſhaft: 


Fear ſeized the Argives, breathing ſtrength; left the 


warrior ſhould fall by the foe. Straight Idomeneus ad- 
vanced-through the lines, and thus addreſſed Neſtor 
divine ! O Neſtor! ſon of Neleus, great glory of 
« Achaia in arms, haſte l aſcend with ſpeed thy car; 


jet Machaon aſcend by thy ſide; turn thy ſwift ſteeds 


tc to the navy of Argos. A Phyſician equals in value an 
« bg; whether to cut the ſhaft from the wound, or 
wn” to . 1d . vs Win EY nor dae 


134. 2 lib xi. | 5 

245. Id. ibid.  Afſculapius, 1 ated boch as A 8 and ſur» 
geon, wad deified by the pious gratitude of the Greeks. © (Strabo, Geog, 
lib. viii. et ſeq.) He appears to have been a Theſſalian by hirth, and 
of the diſtrict of Eſtiaeotis; whence his two ſons, Podalifius and Ma- 


chaon, cartied their troops in thirty dips to the Trojan war, (Hom. 


Lias. lib. ii.) He grew ſo famous in his profeſſion, and performed ſo 


many wonderful cores, in cafes eſteemed deſperate, that he was tre- 


puted to have raiſed many from the dead. (Diod. Sicul. Biblieth:Ab. iv.) 
Hence mythologiſts fax, That Pluto complained to Jupiter of Æſcula- 

for weakening his empire in the regions below, by diminiſhing the 
number of the dead. At this Jupiter was ſo much incenſed, that he 


flew Æſculapius with a thunderbolt. (Id. ibid.) Theſe circumſtances 


are finely touched by Ovid, in the prophecy of e relative to che 
future growth of the infant Æſculapius. |; 
« Hail, great Phyſician e the world, all hail! | 

Fail, mighty infant; who, in years to come, 
. #* Shalt beal the nations, and defraud the tomb, 

„ Swift be thy growth, thy triumphs unconſined; 
Make kingdoms thicker, and increaſe mankind. 
_  « Thy daring art ſhall animate the dead, 

And dart the thunder on thy wilt/efs head. 
2 Then Halt thou die; but. from the dark alιj 

* 36 and be twice a Ce. 
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Aſobeyed: he mounted the poliſhed car: Machaon 


Larius, renowned for the Healing Arts. 


0 Cxazrouns, as he ſat in the car, " ho thay fide of 
illuſtrious. Hector, beheld the Trojans on the right 
broken. To the chief he addreſſed his words: Hec- 
tor!” the warrior began; © while - here we wind 
« through the Argive lines, on the diſtant edge of re- 
e ſounding war, the Trojans afar are diſperſed ; 
« horſe mix with foot in the rout... Ajax diſſipates 
« their ranks. Well I know his tremendous ſhield: 
© let us thither drive the flect ſteeds .“ He ſpoke, 
and ſtruck the high-maned ſteeds: beneath the laſh 
they drew forward the rapid car. Between the Greeks 
and Trojans they ruſhed; treading bodies, treading 


ſhields. In blood the whole axle is drenched : the car 
itſelf i is ſtained with blood, which flew wide from the 


feet of the flying ſteeds. Much the hero wiſhed to ad- 


vance; to break the ſolid ranks of men, to bound with 


death upon the foe. Dreadful tumult he raiſed on the 
Argives: nor ceaſed he to rage with his ſpear. He 
winds his courſe through other lines; with lance, with 
ſword, with weighty ſtones : yet he ſhuns the youue of 
the ſon of Teen 3 


« Bur vue as aloft on Ida he fat, threw terror on 
the ſoul of Ajax: aſtoniſhed he darkly food. Over his 
ſhoulders he placed his ſeren-fold ſhield. Shuddering 


136, The wild charaQer of )ſculapius bore fo much reſerablance to 
that of Jeſus Chriſt, that the Gentiles accuſed the firſt Chriſtians of 
having folen their bealing God. (Cyril. Cont. Juan. lib. vi.) And the 
character of Apollo, the reputed father of Fſculapius, (Diod. Sicul. 
 Biblieth; lib. iv.) bore in ſome reſpeRs a ſtill ſtronger reſemblance to 


that of the Meſſiah, the great Phy ficien of fouls; as he not only bẽf 


the body, but illuminated the mind, Hygin. in Fob. cap. I. 
137. Hom, Jliad, lib, xi. 138. Id. ibid. 
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PARTI. the hero retreats : he often bends his wild looks on the 


foe : he often turns his dreadful face, then flowly lifts 
his limbs along. Behind him the Trojans pour. Op- 
poſed to them all was the chief; and he ſtopt their 
progreſs to the navy of Argos 9,” The Greeks'came 
to his aſfiſtance; and the hoſtile nations, © mixed in 
crowds, fought with the rage of devouring flames *.“ 
But many of the Grecian chiefs having been wounded 
in the former part of the day , and obliged to quit 
the field, victory finally declared for the Trojans. 
And the Greeks were forced to ſcek propre e 


camp 242. 


cc Non now the tos ſuſtains the hits} nor lofty | 
wall protects the Argives. ' The bulwark of the navy - 
fails ; the wide trench, which around was drawn to 
ſave the ſwift ſhips from the be; to ſave the mighty 
ſpoil within . The Greeks, however, made a gal- 
lant defence, though /ubdued by the ſcourge of Fove. 
& Around the firm-built wall fierce battle and clamour 
aroſe; Mighty Hector, the fierce awaker of flight, 


, fights with a whirlwind's rage. To paſs the fo fs, loud | 


ſwelled his lofty voice to his friends.. 1 


139. Nad. lib. xl. 140. Id: hid. er lid. xii-init, 9115 

141. Beſide thoſe already mentioned, Eurypylus & the gallant ſon of 
u the great Euæmon, who carried his troops from the neighbourhood 
of mount Pelion, in © twice twenty dark ſhips,” to the Trojan war, 
(Hom. Mad. lib. ii.) was wounded in the thigh by Paris, with an 
arrow, © as he ſpoiled the dead.” (Hom. Aid. lib. xi.) And here I can 
not help remarking, That this rage of ſpoiling the dead afforded oppor- 
tunity for moſt of the wounds the Grecian chiefs received; and that it 
was neither reſtrained by the moſt preſſing danger, nor regulated by 
the maxims of military prudence; Like hungry ſavages, the moſt 
illuſtrious Greeks ruſhed upon their prey, regardleſs of conſequences ; 
and in the expoſed ſituation, nog which. their 1 
they were often lain, Ilia. 

142. Hom. 7liad, lib, xii, 143. I. ibid. 

144. Thad. lib, ii. Jy | L 
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Tax Trojans crowded around their illuſtrious com- LETTER + 
mander : the braveſt of their allies alſo came forward; — _s 


and the Græcian camp was regularly ſtormed. By the 


advice of the wiſe Polydamas, who © of all the hoſt 


« alone foreſaw the future by weighing the pat, the 
chiefs deſcended*'from their cars. Hector ſhewed the 


example. On the bank of the foſs profound, they 


fell at once into ranks; forming themſelves, with ſpeed, 
to the charge. Into five bodies the warriors divide; 
before each ſtrode its leader in arms.“ 


Tux braveſt, fierceſt Trojan youths ;, thoſe who f 


longed moſt to engage, to aſcend the walls in aſſault; 
to ſlay before their ſhips the foe, formed behind Hec- 
tor. The ſecond band was led by Paris; the third by 
the hero Aſius, the ſon of Hyrtacus, who Seſtos and 
Abydos poſſeſſed; the fourth was led by ZEneas, the 
dauntleſs-ſon of great Anchiſes. The renowned allies 
were led by Sarpedon, by Glaucus, by great Aſtero- 
pzus. Theſe, to the godlike Sarpedon, ſeemed of all 
others the braveſt and beſt, next to the hero himſelf ; 
for all the allied chiefs he in all excelled e. 


« THESE covered with their arms, raiſing aloft the 
ſolid orbs of their ſhields, ruſhed on the Greeks in 
their valour. Nor long they deemed the foe would 
ſtand : they already ſaw them ſlain at their ſhips. The 
other warriors of Ilion—the allies, who came from 
_ afar, obeyed in all the prudent Polydamas The 
Argives ſtood aloft in the well-built towers: huge 
ſtones flew in ſhowers from their hands. For theme 
ſelves, for their tents they fought ;, for the ſbips, which 
ſhould bear them away , As falls the ſnow on the 
ground, borne along by the boiſterous winds; when 


: 145. Id. ibid. 146. Hom. Thad. ubi ſup. 
147. Id. ibid. 1148. Hom, Tliad. lib. zl 
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PART 1. the blaſt burſts the laden clouds, and pours the thick⸗ 
£0 flying flakes on the world; ſo thick flew the darts from 
each fidez from the hands of the APY from hy 

Trojatts renowned in arms . 


Wuirx thus the battle raged, Polydamas FREY 
ing that the forcing of the Græcian enttenchments 
would be attended with difficulty and danger, went to 
1 | Hector, and told him that he had ſeen an unlucky 
2 omen: © the high-flying Eagle of Fove dividing the hoſt 
. to the left.” He, therefore, ſagely obſerved, (though 
| the gates wo ſhould force, and break through this wall 

in our ſtrength 3 though the Greeks ſhould give way in 
the fight, not vlctorious ſhall we return, or tread back the 
ſame path to our friends. Many Trojans we ſhall leave 
in their blood, many will fall by the /pears of #he foey 
when, in fury, they fight for their /hips *5*. Thus, 
added he, © the augurs will explain the portent, thus 
| the /rilled in each omen divine, Let them 3 
f the boſt will obey ; „ | 


6 Tonne ſternly on the chief, the WP 4, helm- 
ed Hector replied, © Polydamas, not grateful are thy 
« words to mine ear. Well thou knoweſt better coun- 
« ſel to give; ſome advice more happy to frame. 
« Wouldeſt thou bid me to forget father Jove ?—The 
cc high thunderer's promiſe confirmed ?—Wouldſt thou 

8 bid me the god forget, to follow birds that wander 
« onthe winds? Theſe nor ſway my thoughts nor my deeds: 
. care not to what quarter they fly; whether they ſail 
«to the right, to the ſun, to riſing morn, or ſpread their 
broad wings to the let; to the weſt, all in darkneſs * 
| 1 involved, Let us follow what great Jove decrees: he 


| 149. Id. ibid. 150. Tliad. ubi ſup. 0 * 

151. Had. lib. xii. Here we find divination — in 
early ages; and the operation of armies regulated by agu among the 
ancient Trojans, nearly in the ſame manner as _—_ the Romans, 
their reputed deſcendants, : 


who 
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© who reigns over mortal men, whom all the death- LETTER* 
&« leſs Gods obey, One augury is ever the beſt : it is — 
« for our country to fight ME) | 


. Tavs ſaying, the hero advanced: with loud cla- 
mour the Trojans followed amain. Darkly came forth 
from above the thunder delighted oe. On the ſum- 
wits of flireamy Ida he waked a guft of ſqually wind: 
it bore forward the duſt on the ſhips. He broke the 
yielding fouls of the Argives : he gave glory to Hector 25 
and Trey. Confiding in the omens of Je, and 9 
much confiding in their ffrength; the Trojans frove to 
burſt the walls of the Argives'; they flrove to break into 
the camp. The towers they ſtruck with their hands, 
the battlements they tore away : they ſapped with bars 
the projecting piles, which the Argives had driven in 
the earth; the fable ſlays of their lofty towers, Theſe 
they wrenched with force in their hands; they hoped to 
draw in ruins the wall. Nor yet did the Argives 
give way: their battlements they lined with their Joelds, 
| 15 power death on the foe from above *, 7 © al 


Non had the Trojans broke open che gates, nor _ 
great Hector broke aſunder the bars, if preſcient Jove * 
had not rouſed on the Argives his ſon beloved, tire <3 
mighty Sarpedon. Like a lion the hero ruſhed forth: 
he held aloft the wide orb of his ſhield z beauteous, - 
brazen plated over; which the artiſt had fini/hed with 
care, and placed the thick hides between its plates, This 
before him the hero held: two ſpears ſhine aloft in hia 
hands. Forward the hero ſtrides in his WT to 
che wall to the bulwarks of _ ras at pr 

HE 


tas Hom. Ihe. ib. all | x53. Id. ibid. 

154. Had. lib. zi. 
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Tus battlement is ſeized by Sarpedon. - He 


vrenched it with his hand robuſt: it followed his 
force; down it fell. Bare is the wall above; wide 


open is the way for the foe. Ajax, Teucer, both affail 


the chief with their pointed ſteel : this with the barbed 


arrow, that with the. ſpear. On the ſplendid thong, 
by which hung his broad ſhield, fell with force the 
eager ſhaft. Ajax ſtruck Sarpedon's ſhield in his might. 


Through and through paſſed the lance, and harſhly 


drove him back in his courſe ***, A ſmall ſpace from 
the wall he fell back; yet not wholly retreats the chief. 


Urged by his own great ſoul, by his ardent defire of 


renown, loud ſwelled the voice of the king, as to his. 
Lycians he turned :“ O ſons of Lycia!“ he ſaid ; 


, why abates the wonted force of my friends Hard 
© js the taſk for me alone, though the wall be broken 


« down by my hand,—hard is the taſk for your king to 


tc open wide a path to the ſhips. Advance! follow me, 


« all in arms: the work demands the hands of all *7,” 


H ſpoke: they revered the voice of the king z 
around their illuſtrious leader they crowd, and bear 


forward on the foe with their might. The Argives, on 


the other fide, ſtrengthen their lines within the wall. 
Within its huge ſhade they form; for great was the 
ſafety they derived from their works. Nor could the 


« Glaucus,” the hero began, © why are we the moſt honoured by all ? 
« why with the chief ſeat at the feaf? with the flefb, with the fowing 


« bowl {— Why in Lycia look all on our ſteps, as on the tread of hea- 


t ven- deſcended Gods ? Why poſſeſs we ſacred portion: of land on the 


« banks of the gulphy Xanthus ?—Beautiful fields that bear the vine, 
« over which waves the golden grain !—lt becomes us for theſe, 


« O Glaucus! amid our Lycians conſpicuous to ſtand : to be the firſt 


«to urge the fight; to equal our bonours with dad., (Hom. Iliad, | 
lib. xii.) Glaucus, in obedience to the requeſt of his friend, advanced 


to the wall of the Græcian camp; but was inſtantly wounded in the 
arm by Teucer, the brother of Telamonian Ajax, and obliged to re- 
tire. Id. ibid. 

156. Hom. Mad. lib. xii. 157. Id. ibid. 
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Lycians burſt the wall, and force their way to the LETTER” 
ſhips ; nor could the Argives drive the foe from te 


lofty wall. Death paſſes from fide to fide. The broad 
ſhields are torn on each breaſt : through and through 
the light bucklers are pierced. Many are the mutual 
wounds. Wild ruſhes the ſteel from the combatants : 
dark fate in every form appears; the flying, the fland- 
ing are ſlain. The former through their backs are' 
"pierced; the latter receive death through their ſhields. 
The towers are all diſtained with gore; the battlements 
are drenched in blood: on each fide horrid ſlaughter is 
| ſeen. The Argives fall, the Lycians are flain. Nor 
could the foe force the Greeks to fly; in equal ſeates 
the battle hung | 
nos * inclined to neither fide, till Jove 
with ſuperior renown had clothed Hector, the great 
ſon of Priam. Loud ſwelled the voice of the king, as 
he urged the Trojans to fight: —“ Aſſail with fury the 
« foe z car-ruling Trojans, advance | burſt the falling 
all of the Argives; on the ſhips throw devouring 
de flame. All heard the loud voice of the king: 
right forward they ruſhed on the wall ; the battlements 
they ſeized in their hands, ſtretching before them their 
pointed ſpears. Hector raiſed from the ground a ſtone, 
which lay before the ſpacious gate; heavy, vaſt, rugged. 
He bore it forward in all his ſtrength to the well- com- 
pacted portal. Double-leafed and high was the gate: 
behind were paſſed two ſolid bars, which ſtretched 
from ſide to ſide; fitted both with a lock within. Near 
this gate ſtood the dreadful chief, Firmly ſpreading 
his limbs, he urged forward the ſtone with all his force, - 
In the centre it ſtruck the wide door : both the hinges 
it broke in twain. Within fell the ſtone, with horrid 
craſh. Shrilly crecks the burſting gate: the dam. the 


* Tied, ld, xi 159. Id. ibid.” 
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boards give way at once; and wide fly the ſplinters in 
air 100 f 


« GREAT Hector bounded forward with rage. Dark 


as night ſeemed the ruſhing chief; frightful blazed, . - 


over his body, his arms. Two ſpears he graſps firm 
in his hands. None but the Gods could then oppoſe. 
the wrathful king, as he burſts through the gate. 
Aweful blazed the living flame from, his eyes: loud 


ſwelled to his people his voice. He bade the Trojans 


to ruſh, to follow his ſteps; and they, with eager ſpeed, 
obeyed. Some clamber over the lofty wall, others 
crowd in arms through the gate. The Argives fly 


amain to their ſhips. Horrid tumult reſounds over 
_ ſhore *. 3»S 


- Havine thus forcibly entered the Grecian camp, 


the Trojans © hoped to tate the navy of Argos, and 


& to /lay all the Greeks at their hollow ſhips ***.” But 
© the world-ſurrounding Neptune, emerging. from the 
depth of his main, urged the Argives to battle and 
blood. He filled with valour their riſing ſouls, and | 
made their limbs light in the fight. They formed 
dep around the two Ajaces:“ the great fon of Fela- 
mon and the /w:tfooted ſon of Oileus, renowned at the 

ſpear ; the elder and younger Ajax: —“ firm. roſe their 
warlike ranks to the foe. Nor Mars deſcending to the 

fight, nor Minerva could the martial form of the lines 
deſpiſe. For the braveſt, the choſen of Greece, all 
filled in each movement of war, waited the coming of 
Hector. Spears crowd on ſpears, as they riſe ; 
ſhield ro ſhield is cloſed ; buckler its buckler ſupports, 

dehnt its helmet, and man his man. Crowded the 


160. Hom. Iliad. lib, xii. | 26r. Id. ibid, 
162. Hom. /1iad. lib. xii. init. 163. Id. ibid. 


*64. Thad. lib. xii. 


horſe - 
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horſe-hair creſts ariſe : che plumes mix, as they wave N 
in the wind; ſo thick ſtand the warriors in arms. The — 
lances vibrate in their hands, touching as they ſtretch 

them to blood. Right-forward they move to ra 

their ſouls burn ang the an . 


Tur picheras Trojans pour, in een the Gels. 
All- furious great Hector precedes; like the waſteful 
force of a falling rock, which the torrent rolls large 
from the mountain's brow, when the rugged ſteep is 
 ſapped by the ceaſele/s ſhower s of high=thundering Fours 
He deemed that he could reach the tents, and wade - 
in blood to the ſhips of the Argives. But when to the 
phalanx he came, he ſtopt; leaning forward: with all 
his ſtrength. Thick rattle the ſpears on his mail z the 
ſwords fall craſhing on every fide. The Greeks ſhove _ ' 
him away with force : with blows ſtaggering the chief 
retreats. Loud ſwells his voice to his troops, urging 
them to fight: O Trojans, and Lycians renowned; 
e O Dardanians, fighting hand to hand, ſtand firm to 
« your arms Not long, O friends! ſhall the Greeks 
* ſuſtain this ſpear, though firm the phalanx they 
« preſent s. Eyen now, I judge, they will yield to 
© my arm; if I am, in truth, urged to the fight by 
te the moſt powerful of all the Gods, the hi gh-thunder- 
«; mg buibang of Juno 12 2 


Tuis ſpeech kindled valour in 82 ſouls of the Tro- 
jans and their renowned allies, who charged in the 
centre. But there they were vigorouſly oppoſed 1 N 


165. Id. ibid. r66. Hom, 7l;ad. ubi ſup. Of all the 
engagements deſcribed by Homer, this at the ſhips is the moſt re- 
gular. Here we ſee both the Greeks and Trojans diſplay a conſiderable 
\ ſhare of military fill in forming their troops; and, ſubduing their 
page for ſpoil and blood, * 
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PARTI. Greeks under the Ajaces; and under Teucer, © {kifl.” 
e at once to bend the bow, and to launch the ſpear 
in ſtanding hight. Theſe employed the force of 
| Hector. In vain did he attempt “ to overpower their 
| ſtrength, or to cut through their invincible bands his 
| waſteful path to the navy of Argos Meanwhile 
Idomeneus and Meriones bent their courſe with the 
Cretans to the left wing; where the Greeks were 
ſorely preſſed by the Trojans under Deiphobus, one of 
the younger ſons of Priam. On the approach of the 
| king of Crete, Deiphobus called to his aſſiſtance Zneas, 
, dais kinſman. Other chiefs, on both ſides, joined bat. 
tle: the fight raged with fury, in all quarters; and 
the Trojans, widely diſperſed over the field, were in 
danger of being broken and routed, when Hector by 
the advice of Polydamas, agreed to call-a council of 
war . Before the council was aſſembled, however, 
he moved along the front of the line; and finding 
Paris hotly engaged in the left wing, the two brothers 
« took their rapid way where moſt flamed the fight” 
in the centre; where © ſucceſſive the Trojans, troop 
after troop, gleaming in ſteel advanced. Before each 
ſquadron ſtrode its chief. Hector firſt came on, From 
| ſide to fide the hero ranged. He ſought for a breach 
| in the deep formed phalanx, as tall he ſtalked behind 
: his ſhield. But he diſturbed not the ſouls of the Ar- 
| | gives; and great Ajax defied him to arms. | 


| | By this time Polydamas had collected the Trojans 
and their allies into one great body; and it ſeems to 
have been reſolved by their chiefs, in council, to make 
a laſt effort to break the Græcian phalanx, and deſtroy 
the ſnips . About the ſame time it was reſolved by 
the wounded Grecian chiefs, to whom Neſtor had 


4 [ | 168. Id. ibid. 169. Tad. lib. xiii. 
1 170. Id. ibid. 171. Hom. Liad. ubi ſup, 
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communicated the danger of che navy, 4 to move to 


the field. © Let our words,” faid\Diomedes, give 
« the aid our arms deny. They who ſtand apart let 
d rr 


Now the 6 having ceaſed to roar, and the 
lightning to flaſh on the ſummits of mount Ida, a delight- 


ful calm ſucceeded the ſtorm. The air became mild, 


and the ſky ſerene; but the rolling of the waves 
increaſed. , Hence Jupiter is allegorically ſaid to have 


ſunk to, fle in the arms of Juno , while Neptune 


rouſed the ( Greeks to bolder exertions 


172. e e, 1 vs 2 br 
173. The eee ſuch a — 
and moral elligery, mixed with traditions! fallt, that it is impoſſible, in 
every particular, ure it to reaſon ; though the general meaning 
is commonly obvious. The preſent inſtance will ſerve as an example. 
Juno having borrowed'the ceſtus of Venus, and conſcious of the power 
of her charms, artfully pretended, that ſhe' Was going to viſit the 
utmoſt bounds of the habitable earth. To her the High Ruler of Storms : 
O Juno! ſome other time urge. thither thy rapid way: but let us 
« now diſſolve in love: give all our ſouls to its Joys. Never did ſuch 
u fierce deſire, for goddeſs or for mortal dame, pour its lambent flame 
« through my heart, as that which now ſubdues my ſoul; not when 
< I. mixed with the charms of Ixion's glowing ſpouſe, who bore the 
« valiant Perithous, equal in council to the Gods; not when Danac I 
« preſſed, the fair-limbed daughter of great Actifins; the mother of 
godlike Perſeus, the moſt renowned of mortal men; not thus 1 
« burned for the beautiful daughter of Phoenix, who brought forth 
the prudent Minos and Rhadamanthus, equal te Gods, Nor felt 1 
a thus in my ſoul for the Theban Alcmena, the mother of magna - 
« nimous Hercules; nor for Semele, who bore Bacchus divine, the joy 
« of mortal men. Not buried I thus for ſtately Ceres, graceful queen 
« with golden locks; nor for the ſplendid charms of Latona, nor even 
for thy majeſtic ſelf; as now I feel love in my ſoul, and ſoſt deſire 
12 my frame.” (Hom. Thad. lib. xiv.) Juno yielded to his 
. The eager ſon of Saturn threw his arm round his glowing 
conſort. They lay on their fragrant bed. Around them poured 
their cloud: of gold; their beauteous cloud, from which diſtilled the 
lucid drops of the dew of heaven. Thus Jove ſunk in repoſe on the 
ſemeit of bis own dark bill. Wich love, with Jeep he lay ſubdued, and 
beld his heaving ſpouſe in his arms.” Id 4. 
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—— wounded kings reſtoned the martial) ranks; the ſon of 


Tydeus, the great Ulyſſes, and Atrides, the ſovereign 
of men. Moving through the forming lines, they changed, 
with their commands, the arms; the ſirong are beflowed 
on the /irong, and the light aſſigned. to the feeble in 
fight''*. Now cloathed in all their burniſbed fiech 


| gleaming | moves the army along. ** FONT: n 


* precedes the line. 


« Opyo8D to the God was mighty Hedtor: be allo 
formed his own firm lines. Then dark ſwelled the war 
on each ſide. Both poured it forward; the blue-haired 
King of the Ocean, and Hector illuſtrious in arms. 


This aided the Trojans in fight, that wrged the Argives 


to blood. Behind the tents and hollow ſhips bigb- 
feelled the hoarſe waves of the main. The hoſts plunge 
in dreadful conflict; horrid clamour aſcends the ſky. 
Not ſo loud reſounds the wind in che leafy tops of the 
lofty oaks, when the ſtorm over the echoing hills wings 


its courſe, as the ſhouts of the Trojans and Argives ; 


when roaring they ruſhed to battle, and T—_ their 
whole ſtrength 1 in the ſhock . 


_«[,1vsTRIOVUS Hector the 2 renewed: 4 firſt 


threw his ſpear on Telamonian Ajax. Right-forward 


ſtood the face of the chief; nor from his body ſtrayed 
the lance. It fell where the two thick belts each other 
croſſed on his manly breaſt: one ſuſtained his broad 


 thield, the other his deadly ſword. Theſe now ſaved 


his body from wounds. When Hector ſaw that the 
rapid ſpear flew in vain from his hand, back he turned 


to the troop of his friends; avoiding death from the 


3 of · che wy e 
175. Id. ibid. 176. Hom. Mad. lib. xiv. 
177. Id. ibid. | 178. Hom, lia. ubi ſap. 
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 «X GREAT Ajax perceived the warrior, as he retired, LETTER 


and raiſed a huge ſtone from the earth; for many lay — 


where the foes engaged, to prop the hollow ſhips on 
the ſounding ſhore. One of theſe the chief heaved 
from the ground. It ſtruck Hector above the orb of 
his ſhield: on his neck fell the forceful weight: he 
fell, he lay along the ground. From his hand, he dropt 
the brazen lance; from his arm, the wide orb of his 
ſhield ; the helmet from his head“. 


cc Wit dreadful clamour advance the Greeks : 
they hope to drag the chief to their line, Thick fly 
the ſhafts from their hands; but none, at a diſtance or 
hand to hand, could touch the ſhepherd of his people 
with ſteel. His valiant friends ſtood formed around; 
Polydamas, the godlike Aneas, Agenor the divine, 


Sarpedon the great leader of the Lycians, and Glaucus 


blameleſs in ſoul. Nor any warrior neglected the chief: 
all held before him the wide orbs of their ſhields, His 


friends bore him in their arms from the fight, till 4 


came to his bounding ſteeds. Behind the war they ſt 
remote, with their driver and various car. 
ſlowly took their way to Troy. Deep groaned the zune 
* they moved“ e.“ LIE 
G Wax the Argives fy Hector ſubdued, with 
riſing ſpirit they ruſhed on the Trojans. They remem- 
bered the diſmal fight **,” After a hot conteſt, in which 
many warriors were ſlain on both ſides, © pale terror 
| wandered over the lines of the Trojans. Each looked 


around in his fear, and ſearched where flight could 


bear him away from death ***.” The routed "Trojans 

repaſſed © the lofty wall and the trench profound. 

Many fell beneath the hands of the Argive powers; by 
179. Id. ibid. 180. Nliad. lib. xiv, * 


181. Id. ibid. | 182. Hom. liad. lb, xiv. . 
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PARTI. the hand of Ajax, the ſwift ſon of the great Oileus. 


None could equal the chief in ſpeed, I 


the flying foe 183 25 


Bur che Foy retired, and Hector 8 his 
ſtrength before morning. The ſun roſe with porten- 
tous aſpect; which threw terror. into the ſouls of the 
Greeks, and inſpired the Trojans with freſh courage = 


Hector, having rouſed his warriors, led them again to 
the fight; © gleaming bright, as he winds through the 


lines; when each Argive had hoped, that ain he lay 


beneath the firength of Telamonian Has. Their hearts 
funk in ſudden diſmay . 


Wal the Greeks, who ſo lately hung forward | 
on the flight of the Trojans, ſtood thus panic-ſtruck, 


Thoas, the valiant leader of the Ætolians, offered pru- 


dent counſel to his brother chiefs. O Argives !” ſaid 


he, © attend to my words; liſten to the thoughts of 


my ſoul: diſmiſs the crowd to the hollow, Gips; com- 
mand the main body to quit the field; and let us, 
« who ſurpaſs others in valour and fame, ſtand 


« forth, in a band, raiſing high our pointed ſpears, and 


© try to repreſs the rage of the foe. Though burning 
e for fight, Hector will dread to enter the + HELI of 
cc L 2”, 


His advice was approved. The Grecian chieſs 


c formed their deep ranks in the front. Round the 


ſtrength of godlike Ajax, round Idomeneus, king of 
Crete; round Teucer and great Meriones; round 


Meges, equal to Mars in arms, they formed the braveſt 


Warriors. From wing to wing the chiefs were con- 
yened. Oppoſed to daring Hector they ſtood; to all 


18x Id. ibid; - 184. Hom. Ziad. ib, xv, 
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his Trojans tried in arms, while backward the crowd LETTER 


rag hand Pads. lhe 1 GIIR 


« Tax Abe Wess G hey firſt - 
pour their ſtrength on the foe. Before moved Hector, 
with mighty ſtrides ; but before him ruſhed Phoebus 
Apollo, with his /boulders wrapt in a cloud. He held aloft 
the Zyis of Fove, wildly toſſing its orb in the ſky z the 
dreadful Ægis, rough and ſaggy on every ſide? 
or, in plain language, a thick and frightful halo or 
haze ſurrounded the ſun, and obſcured his rays. Vet 
the Argives, deep-formed in their arms, ſuſtained the 
ſhock: as long as Phoebus Apollo held e Egis un- 
moved, ſo long fell the mutual ſpears; and equal fell 
the foes on each ſide. But when, right in the face of the 
Argives, he ſhook the broad is on high, and waked 
above them his tremendous voice; ſome unuſual noiſe 
in the air their ſouls were unmanned : bes $159 
ay. WOE „ in racy: 2 | 


> \ 


In by lira of this 8 app oY 
alarming ſound, © over the wall fled the Argive powersz 
over the ſtakes, and the trench profound, they urged 
their ſcattered flight. Hector rouſed the Trojans to 
battle; loud ſwelled his voice in their ears: he bade 
them ruſh on the ſhips, and leave the bloody ſpoils on 
the field. © Him whom I ſhall find apart,” ſaid he, 
« whom theſe eyes ſhall loitering behold, I ſhall in- 
< ſtantly ſend to the ſhades. Nor brother, nor ſiſter in 

e tears, ſhall, procure him at death the ſuneral pile . 
« Dogs ſhall tear nne! corle z before on der, 


ta 137: 14. ibid. 188. Hom, Tied. ubi fup: | 159. 14. ibid; | 
190. Zliad. lib. xv. From this and other paſſages in Homer, (Iliad. 
lib. vii.) we find, that the Trojans, as well as the Greeks, had in this 
early period adopted the cuſtom of burning their dead; a.cuſtom 
IMMER GERI EL AND PIC. 
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BART L te he ſhall bleach in the winds ***,”—* He ſpoke z over 


; Wn 


the ſhoulders of his ſteeds the high-raiſed , laſh ves 
| ſounded amain. He urged the Trojans, through all 


their lines With threqtening elamour they adyanced 
with the chief; with dreadful tumult they drove their 
cars. Ane them n pelle * 


Bur the Grecks, though e driven over thelp workes 


| Rood firm. near the ſhips. They urged. each other to 


fight. Their hands they raiſed to all the Gods; each 


poured, with loud voice, his prayer; but chief aroſe 


the voice of Neſtor, the guardian of. Achaia in arms, 
The aged prayed to the fr/f of the Gods, iretching forth 
his hands to the heaven '?*, Loud thundered praſcient 
Jove; to his cars on high came the prayer of the ſon 
of Neleus, The Trojans beard the awful ſound: they 
deemed it the heavenly /ign of Jove's ſacred will to their 
arms. With growing fury they ruſbed on the foe; 
battle raged ayer all their line. Their ſteeds 

drove amain to the e at their berg Pure the 
areal fght 


„HA wn 7 (nt eee The 
Argives their dark veſſels aſcend : with long poles they 
gall the foe; poles, which lay fowed in their ſhips, 
Formed to wage the naval tar 's; ſbeathed at the point 
with fleet, Wk nhalt they ſuſtained re | 


101. Id. ibid, | 192. Niad. lib. xy. 

193. ld. ibid. „0 Father Jove f the aged ſaid, & if in "Argos 
* I in corn, any warrior departing for Troy, burning the 
* thighs of a ſacred bull, or offering the firſt fruits of his field, prayed 
to thee for his ſafe return; if thou heardeſt, if thou promiſed to grant 


F his requeſt, remember theſe in their ſore diſtreſs. Turn Turn, awful Lord 


« Olympus! turn away the evil day; ſuffer not the Aogives to fall 3 
« repreſs thou the hands of the ſons of Troy.” 1 lib. x, 

194. Hom. Thad. lib. xv. | © be 

195. Id. ibid. . in uſe 
e eee ' 
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bnſport, but alſo ſhips of war, 
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many warriors fell, thundering Fove again. interpoſed : 
he rouſed the Trojans to battle and blood. They 
adyanced on the ſhips, like lions that tear their Prey; 
| and the Greeks weed to rer flight **. 


„ Wirm the ff line of the ſhips, the 1 


Argives convey their flight. The fartheſt ſhips, on the 


| ſhore of the main, walled them in from behing to their 
tents. With loud tumult purſued the foe. At their 
tents behind the fir? line, the Greeks Hood gathered. 


Shame and terror confine them to war. Loud exclaim- | 


ing they each other exhort, but chiefly the yoice of 
N eſtor aroſe; the ardent yoice of the guardian of Argos. 
40 friends! be men, he ſaid ; © let each recal to his 
« mind his children, his ſpouſe beloved: his wide poſ- 
« ſeſſions at home, the parents whom much he re- 
« veres ʒ whether living, they breathe the air, or dead, 

« they reſide in the tomb. By them I adjure you all! 

« though abſent they ſpeak i in my voice; they bid you 

« ſtand 7," 


« Tavs Neſtor en rouſed to ſtrengt f 
awakened the ſouls of all. Minerva diſperſed A Hom 
their eyes the thick cloud that had hovered around; the 
heaven-ſent darkneſs, which had ſhrowded their fight. 


Bright burſts upon them the day ; from the ſhips, from 
the field ruſhed. the light. They beheld Hector, fo 


great in the fight ; the warring friends of the chief ; 


they beheld : they ſaw the troops that behind - ſtood 


from war ; they ſaw thoſe engaged at the ſhips. The 


whole field roſe at once to their view, No longer it 
pleaſed the ſtout heart of magnanimous Ajax to ſtand 
Kill i in his arms, where the other warriors of Achaia 
ſtoog. From deck to deck the hero ruſhed, . 


196. Mad. lib, xv. 197. Id, ibid. 
"+ Op wide 
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force of Troy.” But, after a furious conflict, in which 1 
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PART L wide his mighty ſtrides. He wielded the buge pole 7 in * 


bis hands; a weapon of death in the naval fight, twenty 
two cubits in length, bright ſtudded with ſteel around. 
His loud voice aſcended the ſky : unceaſing he ex- 
claimed to the Greeks, and urged them to defend their 


108. 


camp!“ . , 


- «AG Ain burned the dreadful . death wake 
fide to fide, Unfatigued wouldſt thou have thought 
the foes; unbroken, and new in the field; ſo fierce 
they met in the ſhock. With fury they urged the fight; 
but different was the fate of their fouls. The Argives 
apprehended they could not eſcape ; they provoked the 
death, which they ſaw no means of eluding. The 
minds of the Trojans were rouſed with hope : they 
| thought they could burn the fleet, and drench with the 
plood of heroes the ſhore 55. 


Hero ſeized with his daring hand the dark ſtern 
of a hollow ſhip ; the beauteous ſhip, which vver the 
main brought the hapleſs Proteſilaus. For this, hand to 
hand, the hoſtile nations coptended, Now they nor 
dreaded the flight of ſhafts from afar, nor darts coming 

down from the winds. Hand to hand, and face fo face, 
with one mind they waged the war. With axes, with 
pikes they fought with mighty ſwords, with ſteel. 
pointed ſpears. Many bright {words fel] on the earth ; 
with dark handles, with large poliſhed hilts ;' and glit- 
tered as they lay in the duſt. Confuſion ſpread with 


tumult around ; the earth floated with blood * 


Bur Hector never quitted his hold of the tip, 

C On the ſtern are ſpread his broad hands, while thus 

he eagerly ſwells his voice : raft War r ms the fire 
198. Hom. Thad. ub ſpp, * a . | We 
$00, Nad. lib. xv. 


* urge 
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et urge the Sight; pour at once your gathered force wad 


& on the foe. This is the day, the happy hour, in 
& which Jove delivers us all. Let us ſeize the hateful 


« fleet, hither come againſt the will of the Gods. 


e The fleet which has covered us with woes, through 
&* ehe.cowardly counſels of age. Me the Elders thus long 
« have kept back, though burning to fight at the [hips : 
« they reſtrained the whole army from war. He 
ſpoke, and with kiercer rage the Trojans ruſhed on 
B Argive powers. | 


© No longer Ajax himſelf Tuſtains the fight: over- 


whelmed with darts he retires: He left the deck of the 


equal ſhip; to the banks of the rowers he retreated. 


There ſtood the chief and eyed the foe ; with his ſpear 
he turned the Trojans away: he drove away whoever 
came with the flame. Ceaſeleſs ſwelled his dreadful voice 
on the winds ceaſeleſs he urged the Argives to battle. 
« O friends, O heroes of Argos!” he ſaid, © once 
« followers of Mars in arms, ſhew yourſelves men; 
© recal your wonted valour of ſoul. Deem ye that 
« aids are behind, that a bulwark aſcends in the rear? 
Have you any other protecting trench, any wall to 
10 turn deſtruction away? No city of ours is near z 
& no lofty towers, to annoy the foe. We 1 no 
tn place of defence; no towny in ſucceſſion, to guard: 
« on the ſhores of the bright-mailed Trojans we ſtand, 
* incloſed by the main. Between the wave and the 
& foe we are hemmed. Diſtant far is our native land: 
« our ſafety. is placed in our hands. Certain ruin 
.> muſt attend on our fight F 


« Hz ſpoke, and fs exalted his ſpear. Who- 
ever of. Troy's hapleſs ſons ruſhed forward on the 
| ſhips with the flame, to gain the favour of Hector, on 


201. Id. ibid, 203. Hom, 1ljad. lib. xvs - 
Q 3 TN his 


mor 


ky A E Wai $ "ra * * 1 


e N En k thodder is relaxed 
with toil, in holding high his firm ſhield to the war. 
Yet could they not drive him along, though leaning 


forward with all their ſpears. High heaves with 


ſhort-breathing his breaſt ; ſweat wanders over all his 
limbs. Nor reſt nor reſpite be. finds, on every, fide 
aſſailed 


Size; however, the dauntleſs chief maintained 
his ſtation, until deprived of his deathful Weapon. 
« Hector ſtruck with his wide-beaming ſword the 


#/hen ſpear of the godlike Ajax, "where jointd the wood 


with the feel, Through and through paſſed the eager” 
blade. The ſon” of Telamon wielded in vain the 
pointleſs ſtaff in his mighty hand. Wide flew the 
the bright head of. the ſpear, reſounding as it fell to 
the ground. Then the hero ſhuddered in His foul: 
he retreated beyond the darts. The foe” threw 
the devouring fire: wide over the hip ſpreads the 
Fame”. ” : 

BEFORE the Greeks were puſhed to this extremity, 


the gallant but mild Patroclus, who commanded under 
Achilles, had reſolved to uſe his influence to rouſe 


| the hero to fight. „ Who knows,” faid he, © but 1 


% may move his relentleſs ſoul ? For powerful i is the 
voice of a friend*®*,” Embarraſſed, however, in what 
manner to diſcloſe his purpoſe, he « flood before 
Achilles: wide ruſhed the warm tears down his check. 


203. Id. ibid. . 204. Liad. lib. xvĩ. 1. 
205. Id. ibid. 206. Hom. Tad. lib, xv, 
DO The 
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mighty ſoul ; and thus, with winged words, he bega#: 
Why fall thy tears; O Patroclus ? Bringeſt thou tidings 
* of dire import to the Myrmidons or to their king? 
& Haſt thou heard aught of ſorrow froth Phthia?— 
or mourneſt thou the fate of the Argives; ' becauſe 
& they fall at their hollow ſhips for their injuſtice to 
4 me? Speak!) conceal not thy foul; let: us both 
e e eee 


—— the car. borne Pattochus lil 
* 0 Achilles | thou firſt of the Argives in arnis, 


de reproach me not for theſe tears; for deep the woes 


ic that overſhadow the hoſt: All the braveſt have re- 
* tired from the fight: their hands unwilling have 
& ceaſed from the ſtrife of ſpears. Wounded they 
& lie ſad in the ſhips. Them the /#/led in the" healing 
« arts attend, and dreſi their deep wounds, But 
„thou, O Achilles l relentleſs remaineſt : nothing heals 
de the wounds of thy. pride If ſtill thou refuſeſt to 
e turn certain ruin from thy country and friends, me 

gc at leaſt ſend forth to figlit; ſubmit thy forces to my 
„ command. Let the Myrmidons take their ſpears, 
& and light may perhaps ariſe on our friends: Give 
& me to wear thine arms; to cloath myſelf in thy 
« onted ſteel: The Trojans, by the likerieſs de- 
©« ceived; will in terror deſiſt from the fight, and the 
* Argives will breath from their tolls“ 


« An, Patroclus l“ the godlike fon of Peleus res 
plied, * heavy woe fits deep on my heart: ſtill wrath 
* wraps in tempeſt my breaſt. Much have I ſuffered 
in foul; But let the paſt be forgot: it becomes not 
i man for ever to ragt, to cheriſh endleſt firife Aſume. 


. 7 PO 


The great ſon of Peleus ſaw his grief. Pity roſe in his LETTER | 


— 


WS 
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{PART I, & a ſplendid arms, be thou the leader of my 
— « troops to the fight. Conduct my 'Myrmidons 
j 4 along, as the dark cloud of the Trojan powers has 
4c girt the ſhips with all their ſtrength. Hemmed in 
c to the ſhore of the main, ſmall the ſpace which 
ce the Argives poſſeſs. The whole city pours on them 
« amain: full of confidence the Trojans fight. No 
c longer rages the ſpear in the hands of the mighty 
-« fon of Tydeus; no longer the hateful voice of Aga. 
« memnon comes with force on mine ear. But I hear 
« the voice of Hector; his urging voice aſcends tlie 
t winds: the Trojans hear it over their lines; they 
ec poſſeſs the whole field, and flay in battle the war- 
« riors of Argos. Ruſh forth in thy valour, O Pa- 
A troglus ! and turn deſtruction away from our ſhips. - 
„ Prevent, O friend! the hoſtile flame, leſt our m__ 
of return ſhould be loſt ! o. Mg 


WII Achilles was Ging infiru8ions to Pha: 

clus, © not to urge the ſtrife too far; not to puſh the 
8 « war to Ilion,“ he ſaw the whole flern of ONO. 
| ſhip involved in flames. He /mote his manly thigh and 

| OE thus exclaimed, . Ariſe in thy ſtrength, O Patroculs! Y 
ES « yaliant ruler of ſteeds, ariſe! I ſee at the fleet of 
« the Argives the rapid force of re/iftleſs fire. Haſte! 
| uſſume the bright arms: I myſelf will, convene the 
N * troops. He ſpoke, and Patroculs obeyed : he 
2 armed himſelf in burniſhed ſteel ***, He took two 


209. Hom, Jliad, lib, vi. 20, Id. ibid. > | 
211. © Firſt the beauteous greaves on his legs he drew, with filver 
« claſps faſtened before ; then he placed on his manly breaſt the cuiraſs 
of the noble Achilles; various, ſtarry, bright flaming with gold. 
« Round his ſhoulders he ſuſpended the ſword, diſtinguiſhed with 
« {ilver ſtuds, On his arm he raiſed the ſhield; a wide, and ſolid, 
v boſſy-orb. On bis gallant head he placed the dazzling helmet: the 
— borſe-hair waved on high in the wind; and dreadful above nodded 
the creſt,” Lad. lib. xvi. Mor — as 
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graſp 3 but he took not the long, heavy, ſtrong ſpear | 
of Achilles, which one of all the Argives but be'could 
wield in fights the Pelian Aſb, cut from a 
hb mens e ra 24 *x 


1 Ws hierg breed lth join l 
to the car; Automedon, nett to Achilles the breaker 


M armies, and whom he honoured moſt. Firm in 
fight was the chief, to /uftain the aſſault of the foe. 


The warrior obeyed the high beheſt'; whilſt Achilles, 
Fuſhing tall through his troops, rouſed them all over 
the tents to their arms. They iſſued forth like devour 
ing wolves, in whoſe breaſts dwelt refiſtleſs force. In 
the midſt ſtood the ſon of Peleus, urging forward the 
deep ranks of his brights/hielded men. FI * were his 
hollow ſhips on the ſhore, which he brought over the 
ocean to Troy. In each fifty warriors came, ſkilled 
all at the oar as in arms. FIVE were the leaders in 
| fight* 3 chiefs. truſted by their daring lord. He 
himſelf was the firſt in Wannen firſt in the 
. * 2 e t 


E 


- 413. Hom Thad. ubi ſu : 
213. Id. ibid. It is not a little remarkable, That et thats far 
leaders were baflards aud the reputed ſon: of -Gode. om. Ziad. lib. 
xvi.) Achilles himſelf was the reputed ſon of a Goddeſs : (Hom. Thad. 
lib. i. et ſeq.) And his mother, the bright-moving Thetir, was pro- 
Þably the daughter of ſome Phoenician merchant, apps pr 
trade on the coaſt of Phthiotis ; and whom Peleus had carried 
dor pürchaſed from her father. For to uſe her own wo.ds, * Me only 
4% of the daughters of Ocean prot Mok Raritan, ord 
n much unwilling, to Peleus. I ſuftained a mortal bated em- 
„,: (Hom. Nid. Ib. viii.) Or, in vulgar language, ſhe was 
eampelled to marry > man the did net like, and who was ſ far inferior te 
her in accompliſbments, that ſhe is repreſented by Homer as 2 Goddeſs, 
ad he ava mere w, though a renowned watfiar, 
214 liad. lib. xvi. 


* 


1,244 « WHEN 
E * | 


Y 


2 


Rrong ſpears in his hands, which fittel well his manly i 
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Warn Achilles had formed | his warlike' troogih 


en n e e e ihe d 


mands : —“ Forget not, Myrmidons! the threats ye 
c oft poured in mine cars; your thieats, in theſe 
et hollow ſhips againſt the ſons of lofty Troy, it 
&« the ſaft ſeaſon of the wrath of your lord: Now 
ct the huge work of battle appears: the feafort which 
« you love is arrived: Let each follow his own dar- 
<« ing heart, and turn on the Trojans the war **5” 
He ſpoke and awakened their ſtrength: he kindled 
valour over all their ſouls: More thick became their 
ines, when they heard the awful voice of their king. 
Buckler its buckler ſupports, helmet its helmet, and 
man his man. Crouded the horſe-hair cteſts ariſe, 
the plumes mix as they wave in the winds ſo thick 
Rand the warriors in arms. But before the reſt ſtood 
two heroes unmatched in their force; Patroclus and 
warlike Automedon, having both but one foul in their 
breaſts, Tall they ſtood in the front of the line. 
Great Achilles entered his tent; he opened a beau- 
teous cheſt, the highwrought gift of the bright mou 
ing Thitis, Within was a laboured bowl, as it came 
From the artiſt's hands, never touched «vith the. Jips of 
man z never ſtained with the dark-red wine: nor yet 
in Ubations uſed to the Gods, unleſs to Father Jove. | 
This from the coffer he took: he purged it with ſul- 
phur: in clear water he waſhed it: he cleanſed his 
hands, and drew the dark wine. In the ſacred 
circle he flood: ſteadfaſt eying the broad Face of "TY 
he poured the libation with prayer. . | | 


« Jovx, xeful king of Dodonal” bed Pes 
. laſgic, O far-dwelling Jove !—O thou that pres 
* fideſt on high, heretofore thou haſt heard my 


215. 1d ibid, 
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« prayer thou haft opened thine exrs to my voice: LETTER 
« grant again ſucceſs to my vows Here in my — 


« ſhips I remain, but my friend I ſend forth to war 
« to battle I ſend him forth, amid many warriors in 


et arms. With him ſend victory, O Jove! ruler of 


et tempeſts: confirm his ſtout heart in his breaſt, 
« Grant, after he drives from the ſhips the dreadful 
« ſtrife and the clamour of fight, that to me he may 


« ſafe return; that the chief may return in all hit 
« grms, with his c/o/e-fighting friends in the war 15.5 


4 Thus praying the hero ſpoke. Jove heard him on 
Ida of ſtreams: che Father of gods granted half his 
requeſt, and half he gave to the winds. a 


« R1icuT forward moved the troops in their arms, 


with Patroclus undaunted in ſoul. Cloſe-compaQed 
in order they move, and ruſh with mighty force on 
the foe. Patroclus raiſed his' manly yoice, and thug 


urged his friends to fight: “ O Myrmidons ! daunt- 


leſs in war; gallant friends of the great ſon of © 
* Peleus, ſhow yourſelves-men. Recal the wonted 


e force of your ſouls; let us honour the mighty 
« Achilles; by far the braveſt of the Greeks, and 


« who over the braveſt extends his command. Let 


« the ſon of Atreus his errors learn; let all- com- 

& manding Agamemnon repent, that he has not 
ec honoured in aught the firſt of the Argives in 
« arms. He ſpoke, he awaked their ſtrength z 
he kindled yalour over all their ſouls. Deep- formed; 


they ruſhed on the foe : loud echoed the navy around, 


as the Argives ſhouted for joy. But when the Tro- 
jans ſaw the gallant ſon of the brave Menztius, and 
his partner in war ruſhing on, the ſouls of all within 


chem ſunk. They deemed that the /ivift Jon of Pelexs | 


216. Hora. Mad. lib, xvi, 217. Id; ibis 
3 * : : had 


— — 
* 


- 
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PART L. had N from his foul. his wrath: wildly ſtaring 


they turned their eyes, each Wache a quarter for, 


as n x * 


Turn firſt Patroclus threw his bright inc 
through the air: in the midſt of the Trojans it fell, 
where amain raged the tumult of arms; near the, 
ſtern of the beauteous ſhip, that bore Proteſilaus to 
Troy. He drove from the navy the foe, and, extin- 
guiſhed the raging flame. Half-burnt the. ſhip is left, 
on the ſand; to flight the Trojans are turned: with 
dreadful tumult they ſcowr away. The Argives pour 


wide from their ſhips; loud clamour aſcends the ſky: 


As when Jove from the lofty ſummit of a mountain, 
that rears its dark brow to the ſkies, diſpels with his 


dolt the thick cloud that had ſettled on high z bright 


riſe all the rocks to the view, the broken ridges of the 


| hills appear, the foreſts wave their heads in the light; 


clear opens wide heaven te the eye: thus the Argives 
diſtin appeared, when the flame they repelled from 
the ſhips, and rolled the hoſtile ſmoke away. A mort | 
ſpace they all breathed from their toils.. Nor yet 
ceaſed wholly the fight; nor yet, over the length of 
their lines, the-foes turned their back on the ſhips be- 
fore the ruſhing force of the warlike Argives. Some 
reliſted the turning T0 and TINT quitted the 
fleet 510. 


Bor ſuddenly diſperſed is the batte: each leader 
a leader ſlays, and man purſues man with his ſpear, 
Patroclus urged forward his ſeeds, where thickeſt 
over the field fled the foe: beneath the axles the 
the heroes fell; prone they lay on the earth, preſſed 


by the wheels. The craſhing cars are overturned as 


they fly. From bank to bank of the trench bound the 


218. ied. lib. xvi. 279. Id. ibid. ne 
N courſers 
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Gods? eager to urge all their ſpeed. ” His foul rouſed 
the hero on Hector: he wiſhed to ftrike the chief with 
his ſpear 3 but his ſtceds bore him away. As when 
beneath the raip-laden winds, the whole world i is wrapt 
in thick gloom 3, when, in the ſeaſon of autumn, Joye 
ſhrouded i in_impetuous ſhowers deſcerids i in his rage on 


the earth, and pours. his dreadful wrath on mankind” 3 | 


when the laws are-perverted by forcey when Juffice i is 


expelled from her | ſeat; when judges unjuſtly, 74 
regardlefs of the vengence of Heaven, the rivers ſw 


beyond their fixed bounds, and ſpread the dark delu 
amain ***; the torrents bear away, in their courſe, 
the falling ſides of the echoing hills ; ted-ruſhing 


from the ſounding mountains the ſtreams roar wide to 


the deep, and leyelled are the works of men: ſo im- 
3 ſo noiſy, ſo dark, is poured the flight of the 

rojans. The v7 groan, as SLY ruſh oY te 
whole Held i is tumult 224 99 


PATROCLUS, having. thus. broken the Trojans in 
battle, drove back his eager ſteeds toward the ſhips; 
nor permitted the remains of the hoſtile army to te- 
turn to the town, though bent on flight. © Between 
the navy, the river, and the yall, he hemmed them 
in with furious forte, Wildly flew many deaths from 


his hand: he took on many revenge. Heaps on heaps 


they crowded the ground. When Sarpedon beheld 

his friends laid low in death, ſubdued by the mighty 
hands of the gallant ſon of Menztius, he raiſed his 
urging voice in the fight, and thus chid his Lycians — 
16 Whither fly the renowned in arms Now your 


220. From theſe efiafions we . the days of Hether 
regular forms of juriſprudence were eſtabliſhed ; and that the unjuſt 
deciſions of judges, and the forcible obſtruction of the operation of 
3 „ a 

421. Hom. Liad. lib, xvi, 


„ yaloux 


= 
„ a 
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eourſers'of che mighty Peleus, che /pſendid zin of ths urn 
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2 © yalour ſhow: I will meet this warrior in fight, that 
— 4 may learn why he thus prevails in the ſtrife, 


Many woes has he laid on the Trojans; many Fant 
limbs has the hero unbraced ***, * 


-< He e e e b l f 


| the harſh ſound of all his arms., Patroclus, on the 


other fide, beheld the king, and leaped from his car, 
As two vultures on a high-towering rock, with clench- 


by talons and crooked beaks, ſcreaming aloud cogage 


fight ; ſo the heroes 2th clamour advanced, ruſhin 
forward to mutual wounds. Sarpedon ſtrayed 225 


from the foe : his ſhining lance flew guiltleſs throu gh 
the air; over the left ſhoulder of his antagoniſt it 


Patroclus then urged his ſteel; nor in vain 


flew the ſhaft from his hand. He ſtruck the king on 
bis manly breaſt, where the fibres involved the ſtrong 
heart: he fell like ſome ſtately oak, or Poplar, or lofty 


pine; which the woodmen cut down on the hills, to 

PO MOTO Rr WW 
0 Tavs, flain by the ſpear of Patroclus, lay * | 

jeden of the Lycians in arms. He groaned from * | 


2 indignant ſoul, and called his loved friend by his 
name. O Glaucus !” he ſaid, © O warrior among 


« warriors renowned, now it behaves thee to fight; to 


s urge the battle with daring hand. Now muſt the 
ar be thy care, if undaunted in war is thy heart. 
“ Urge, Glaucus ! my people to fight; urge the leaders 
of the Lycians in arms: ſend thy voice through the 
_ © lines; O bid them for Sarpedon to fight Nor only 


« hid but act, O friend ! firetch over me thy gleaming 


1 feel. To thee hereafter I ſhall be a diſgrace, a dire 
s reproach to my friend: ſhame ſhall cover all thy 
future days, ſhould the Argives poſſe/s my arms; 


22% Id. ibid. 9 253. Jiad. ubi ſup. 


N ſhould 
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mould me before the hollow 224, "PART 1: 
they frip ſhips a 


10 Boldly urge the dreadful fight, rouſe all my people 
te to arms ***,” As groaning he ſpoke, ſhadowy death 
aroſe on his eyes ; the for placed his foot on his breaft : 
he withdrew from his body the ſpear. The 
dee, The Myr with the lance iſſued 
his great ſoul. pe. 
a e png; wi 10 fly „ 


a Gia bens Fraight rouſed.to the ight he Lycian 
| Jeaders overall their lines. Furious he ruſhed 
the ranks: he bade them contend for the mighty Sar- 
pedon ;z then moving forward, with ' majeſtic ſtrides, 
de called the Trojans to defend his friend. He called 
the godlike Polydamas, he called Agenor divine; he 
ruſhed to the dauntleſs Aineas, to Hector clad in 
mail. © Approach, O my gallant friends . he ſaid 3 
te throw reſentment, throw rage in your ſouls ; pro- 
event the foe from diſhonouring the dead. The 
* Myrmidons the ſain will diſgrace, enraged for the 
e Argives who fell; who ſunk in blood, beneath our 
# ſpears at the ſhips *'7.” The Trojans are is traded 
with grief. The. pillar of their city Sarpedon was, 
though born in a foreign land. Many and bravtg were 
eee but r hte nan the me 


: 244. n ob LE Pat's he bp * indit qity for | 
the body of a hero to be. ſtripped of his arms, and diſhonourabl.s for his 


friends to ſuffer ſueh diſgrace. Hence the obſtinacy with which the 
Greeks and Trojans fought, not only to preſerve the bodies, but dhe 
arms of their fallen friends; and the avidity of the victors to ſei: ze them. 
For to catry off the arms of a fallen hero was regarded as m iter of 
triumph, independent of their value. (ad. paſſim.) But the ra- 

of the Greeks for ſpoil hurried them far beyond what g Jory re- 
guired ; and proved, as I have already had occaſion to obſe rve, the 
£auſe of many of their misfortunes. Hector was alſo oblige q to ro- 

at times, the rapacity of the Trojans, Mad. paſſim. 
225. Hom, Ziad. lib. xvi. 836. Id. ibid. 

. u in . | 


all, 
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LETTER all. - een Rope e eee rant 
* — wh in wrath, e e n 97 ER | 
jy ES abe tout bre r 
che warlike Argives to arms. He firſt ſpoke to the 
Ajaces, already prompt in their fouls to fight. «0 
& Ajaces !“ he ſaid, & now place the fight in your: 
« ſouls: ſtand forth to repel the foe; be what in wit . 
« ou have been; even add to your former fame. 
The mam lies flain in his blood, who rf fealtd 'the 
* wall'of the Atgivts;" Sarpedon lieꝶ in death. Now | 
Abe us diſgrace'the flaing by firipping his corſe of hir 
5 d un. And O chat with ſteel we could lay ſome 
galant friend of the hero om earth He rouſed 
them thus, already prompt. 5 
on each ſide, the Trojan and the Lycian powers ; the 
s and warlike Argives. Fierce they met 
In fight over the dead. Dreadful the clamour aſcended 
the winds; as heard afar is the ſound of the woodmen, 
ſelling the foreſt amain, on the lofty tops of the echo- 
ing hills: fo ſpread the horrid craſhings of war over 
all: the wide - reſounding plain; the found of Reel, of 
- battered ſhields,/ ſtruck with ſwords, pierced with 
ſpeurs. The whole field is one tumult, ong noiſe, 
Deack darkly bounds from line to line. Nor could the 
Kkilful eye of a diſcerning man no diſtinguiſh the 
"noble Satpedon. With darts, with blood, Wich duſt 
i the hero — enn eee un 
r | 


Erbe breaſt of Hector was filled with ſay: He 
_ aſcended his car in his flight; he exhorted the Tra- 
jans to fly. Nor even the gallant Lycians now ſuſtained 

the fight. All turned their backs to the foe. Their 
king they ſaw pierced Wann 


2233, 14. bi. 229. Hom, Ing ybi fop. 230. ld vid. 
a | 4 | the 
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e eee of foin- Many had fallen. on his-corſe. LETTER 
The Greeks ſtript of his arms the great Sarpedonz his , . 

| brazen, his bright-beaming arms. The gallant fon of | 
| Memztius gave the ſplendid ſpoils to his friends, to be 


R | 


«  PATROCLUS, urging his deathleſs ſteeds; urging 


| Automedon to arms, purſued the Lycians and Trojans. , 


Above meaſure raged the chief with his ſpear. _ Firſt 
he flew Adraſtus; then Auton6us, and gallant Eche- 
clus. Perimus fell by his ſpear; Epiſtor, and brave 
Melenippus. Elaſus he alſo flew; Mulius, and [A 
like Pylartes. Theſe he trangfixed, as they Hed. The 

. whole hoſtile army is poured over the plain. Then 
had the ſons of the Argives taken Troy with Jofty=gates, 
beneath the hands of Patroclus ; but Phoebus flood 
in the high Toer: or, in other words, the fun was 
too hot for ſuch an arduous enterprize, after the 
- fatigues which the Greeks had ſuſtained. The God 
aided Troy, and entertained dreadful miſchief againſt 

- the ſon of Menetius. Thrice he ſtrove to aſcend the 


| | walls thrice Apollo threw him back to the ground.” * 
. After a fourth attempt © Patroclus retired : he dreaded R 


the wrath of Apollo, who ſhoots from afar***."\ _ 


Now Hector, who had hitherto ſtood at the Scæan 
—_ in doubtful ſuſpence, whether to renew the 
fight or to command his __ to defend the wall,” 

ordered brave Cebriones © to drive his car right on 
the foe. Apollo entered the line of the Argives : he 
rouſed defiruftive panic; he gave glory to Troy. 
Hector neglected the reſt of the Greeks: he flew them 


not with his deadly ſpear; but on the warlike Putroclus 
drove forward his bounding ſteeds. Patroclus, on 


the other fide, bounded from his car to the — 
231. Hom. I lib. xvi. 233. Id. ibid. 
Vor. I. e I 


i REIS Ton or 


Ar. iu b beben 16 bis bes) ſpear: in Be Win be 
—— wields aloft a ſtone; white, rugged, of enormous fize. 
| He graſped it in his hand robuſt: he threw it forward | 
with all his might; nor ſtrayed he far from the chief. 
The weight flew not in vain from his hand; he ſtruck 
the driver of HeQtor's car; Cebriones the fon of il- 
miſtrious Priam, his offspring by 4 ſecret bd. He 
| firvick him as he held the reins : on his forehead Fell 
© the ſharp ſtorie; both his brows were crullied by the 
_ weight: the Nun yielded; Ihe a diver, he tumbied to 

earth, ani! his foul Tefe hig Sörfe on pon 


| r enen e en un ct eech e tte 
by his hand. He bore” along a lien's force; a lion, 
whom his on courage "deſtroys. Hector, on the 
other ſide, leaped from his car to the ground. Eike 
beo lions, they fought for the lain; two Bone who on 
the mountain's bleak brow, both raging with hunger, 
each otlier affail for ſome ſlaughtered hind in her 
flowing blood. Thus for the fallen Cebriones fought 
Þ the two authors of dreadful fight; Putroclus, the ſon 
of Menztiug, and the illuſtrious Hector. Fach wiſhes 
Won eee r . et deer r 4-000 
ſteel 25. hen 


4 


. e MC nor quitted 
che hero his hold. Pitroclus, on the ocher fade, 
dragged the fallen chief by the foot. "The "Hoſtile 
armies meantime engaged in fight. "The Trojans and 
Argives ate drenched in blood. Death darkly bounde 
from line to line ; loud tumult rolls together che feld; 

s when the eaſt and ſouthern winds, deſcending from 
the heavens, contend in the leafy groves of the echo- | 
ing bills; bending the thick woods: in their rage. 
Over the mountain the foreſt reſounds: Oy _ 


233. Ziad. lib. xvi. F . 234. Id. bid. "7 Wh 
| the 
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the trunks of trees,/as they, break. Thus the Trojans —— 
and warlike Argives 3 fiercely. bounding on each other, 
engage - Mutual were the deaths and the wounds: 

neither ſide thought of ſhameful flight. Manz ſharp 


ſpears are fixed in the earth round the flain offspring 
of aged Priamz many winged arrows came {oynding 
along, ruſhing from the nerves of the bows; many 
huge ſtones flew through the air, and craſhing fell on 
.the boſly. ſhields, as wildly raging fought the focs 
round Cobriones laid in his , But he lay largely, 


e in duſt, unmindful of his bounding | ſteeds 


4 \& Wiler the fun rolled bis bright orb over half the 
oor mutual were the wounds of the fors : the people 
ually on each ſide; but wh be weered his ſlant 
wn to od weſt, then the Argives vittorious remained : 
Leone roſe ſuperior to fate. They drew the hero Ce- 
briones from the heaps of dead and of darts, from the 
tumult of Troy in fight: they ſtripped the fallen chief 
of his arms. Patroclus then, with hoſtile ſoul, 
ruſhed forward on the foe with his ſpear. Thrice he 
ruſhed, like brazen Mars : dreadful ſwelled his yoice 
on the winds: thrice he nike warriors flew. But when 
he made the fourth aſſault, bounding on wich the | 
2 a God, then Phoebus met him in diſmal fight: : 
hy we! the courſe of the God /—Behind the hero 
fe a ſtpod s broad ſhoulders he ftruck with his hand: 
a dizzineſs ſeixed his bright eyes. Phoebus threw his 
, 1 to the ground; bright rolled the founding braſs 
on the earth, through. the feet of the bounding ſteeds. 
"His Nene hang looſe in bis nerveleſt band; his heavy, 
huge, long ſpear he ſcarce could drag along the duſt. 
His His Shield fell from its thong on the ground - the cuiraſs 
"on bis Bbreaft was looſened, by the hand of the fon of ' 
Jele. A ſudden fuer i invaded his mind. His limbs 


235. Hom. ad. lb. rl. 236. ld, . 2 
. wubere 
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F rar 1. ee dixzyand aftoniſhed he flood: Between 
1 2 his ſhoulders a Dardan warrior; approaching behind, 
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drove his ſpear ; Euphorbus, the ſon of Panthus. He 


1 1 2 
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rote of the God, by the Hharp-pointed javelin ſubdued, 


from the hands of the foe, And who Hector per- 


„ 


he ruſhed upon him through the ranks of the foe. 

Hand to hand he urged the ſpear : through his nether 

belly it paſſed: reſounding he fell to the earth. Dread-- 

ful ſorrow. ſhades: the hoſt of the Argives. Hector 

vithdrew from the wound the bright ſpear, placing 

"1 his foot on the Jain. He threw the corſe ſupine from 

- his lance: he ruſhed on the grea R the 
| godlike friend of the felt [on of 

wiſhed to flay the chief. Him His btight ſteeds bore 
away; the deathleſs ſteeds of the warlike Ns the 

| en gift in the Gods | | 


Much he 


« Nor unſeen by the ſon * Atreus, by Menelaus 


renowned in arms, Patroclus lay ſubdued in the diſ- 
mal fight. He moved through the front of the line, 
bright-ſheathed i in his burniſhed ſteel ; round the corſe, 
in defence, he moved, like a heifer around her yqung. 
He ſtretched his bright ſpear before him; he raiſed 
the bright orb of his ſhield, ready to conſign to death 
the foe that ſhould dare to approach the dead 
In this defenſive ſituation he ſtood, when Euphorbus, 
who firſt ſmote the fallen hero, advanced and ſtruck 


237. Thad. lib. xvi. 238. d. ibid, 
239. Hom, 7liad, lib. vii. 


ſtruck, but he could not ſubdue + he withdrew his 
aſhen Tpear from the wound; ; he ET and mixed 
8 with his friends . n N 


Fa «Hz could not ſuſtain e ER Wenn | 
be ſtood in the Fight. © But the hero jubdued by: the 


_ retreated to the troop of his friends; avoiding death 


| 


the 
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che bid benni af hit mild S LETTER. | 
the ſoli braſs; bent back is the point on the orb. 4 


The ſon of Atreus urged next his bright ſpear, ad- 
dreſſing a prayer to Jove. He ſtruck the throat of 
Euphorbus, as he turned away. Wich all his force be 


urged the point: through and through he pierced his 
neck. The ſteel appeared in blood behind. 'Reſound- 


| NEO ee e 


| bins" 


„ 
lain of his beauteous arms z but Phoebus Appolle envied 


the. ſpoils to the king. He rouſed on him. Hector 


divine, in force equal to impetuous Mars. The deep 


ranks of the Trojans advanced. Hector preceded in 
all his might. Unwilling the king retired ; often turn- 
ing, as he quitted the ſlain, his manly face to the foe: 
When he came to the line of his friends, over the 
ranks he rolled his eyes in ſearch of the great Telamo- 
nian Ajax. The hero he ſoon. deſcried ; far in the 
left of the line, confirming his warriors in fight, and 


turning their force on the foe. Over them had ſpread | 


genie diviur, raiſed by Phoebus Apolls in wrath . 


| « Fon wann to the chief ſtrode the king; near the 
hero he ſtood, and began: Hither, Ajax! come 
. © hither, O friend | let us haſte, let us fight for the 
«fallen Patroclus |! let us bear his eorſe to Achilles, 
« His naked cor ſe ! for his martial arms, I deem, are 
« poſſeſſed by Hector. He moved the ſoul of the 
chief. Ajax ſtood acroſs the front of the fight: Mene- 
laus attended his ſteps.” Meantime Hector, having 


ſtript Patroclus of his arms, „ dragged the ſlain hero 
along, reſolved to lop the head from the trunkz 10 give = 


' the mangled corſe a prey to the dogs of Troy. But Ajax 
246. Id. ibid. 24. Thad. lib, xvi. ” 


IT oe) cams. 
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SARTL eme hear raiſing his ſhield aloft like a tower: 'Hecs 


tor retreated amain, and-mixed himſelf with the ranks 
pf” his hoſt!” He aſcended with a bound his car: he 
ye the beatitequs arms to his friends; to bear them 
> he eee Dion" N 
bone. 13% $65 : 


ene a1 1 ae * in n 
ſhield over the ſlain ſon of Menztius. He ſtood Bike 
a long-maned lion, who ſtalks around defending his 


young; a Hon, when bearing his whelps along, fur- 
rounded by the hunters within the woods. He rolfs 


his flaming eye-balls in ſtrength; dark fitk his dread- 
ful brows on their glare, and half-cover their fire as 
they burn ;; ſo ſtalking round the hero Patroclus, Az 
covered his bleeding corſe. On the other ide the war- 
like Menelaus ſtood in arms, indulging his grief for 
his friend, and encreaſing the cloud on his faul 58.5 
But Hector, having urged his troops to battle, *'ve- 
tired from the flaming ſtriſe. Bounding forward with 
' Eager ſpeed, he ſoon overtook his friends: he came 


along on the ſteps of thoſe; who bore to lofty Troy, 


the burtiſhed arms of the great ſon of Peleus. Stund- | 
ing apart from the mournful fight, the awful hero 


| changed his arms. He gave his own to the watlike 


: Trojans, to be borne to ſacred Tlion ; and he aſſumed 
the immortal arms of great Achilles, the ſon of Peleus ; 


the arms, W e ee 


| beloved N. 


« Tun armour fitted Near Abe 1 


Mars breathed on him his force. His limbs with 
 . freſh: vigour, are braced. new ſtrength pervades his 


frame. To his gallant friends, in battle, he ruſhed, 
| Like Achilles, he e ee 


* | 

' 
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ee esse eh Mi z dn n the great ſon of _ = 
Peleus. Winding his courſe, through all the line, he 
rouſed the chieſs of the people to fight. * © Hear me!” 
be ſaid, „ye hundred tribes, who border on ſacred 
Troy: nor I, in want of numbers at home, nor to 
& cover our fields with an idle crowd, have rouſed you 
from your diſtant homes, or called you to the walls 
of Nion. To defend the Trojans ye came, to ſhield . 
| « their wives and infant ſonsz to enter battle with | 
« willing hearts, to chaſe a valiant foe from the land. 
Let each therefore turn his face to the Greeks, 
« whether ſafety or death preſents „ Right for- 
ward they ruſhed, with all their gathered force, on 
the Argives. They raiſed before them their ſpears, 
Much they hoped to force the dead from the mighty 
graſp of the great Telamonian Ajax. Fools that they | 
were Many pierced by his dreadful ſpear, poured 
forth their ſouls on the corſe *4*,”” But as Hector had 
collected the form of war, and poured it dark over the | 
Feld, Menelaus © ſwelled his loud voice on the windsz | 
he thus called the bright-mailed Argives:—* O friends 
4 O leaders of Argos! O princes of the nations in 
« arms | Ye who, with the ſons of Atreus, guaff at 
urge the public wine; ye who command your tribes, 
ho derive your ſacred honours from Jove, let ſome 
« iffus forth of their own accord; let them feel rage 
e in their fouls, that the great, but fallen Patroclus, 
* ſhould become a port to the dogs of Trey 


«Hz ſpoke—and the ſon of Oileus, the Fwiſts 5 


footed Ajax heard. He firſt came forward in ſteel, 
reſounding as he ruſhed through the fight, Idomeneus 


followed the chief, and the friend of the great Idome · 
neue; eee 


245. Horn. le Ib. zvil 246, 14. ibid. 
7. Mad. lib. xyi. . Na e 
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PARTI. But who can name all the chiefs, all the warriors hat 
came in their arms, when the Argives renewed: the 
fight round the corſe of the fallen Patroclus ? The 
_ gathered" Trojans ruſhed firſt to battle. Hector pre- 
ceded in arms. As when, in the echoing mouth of 

a river, deſgending from father Jove, huge tumbles 


the roaring wave, and rolls back in its. channel 


the ſtream ; ſ% loud was the clamour 'of Trey. But 


ſilent Hood the Argives arrayed ; they ſtood around the 


ſon of Menætius, having but one ſoul in their breaſts; 


walled round with their ſhields, they ſtood . Tet 
the Trojans ſhook * the ranks of the deep-ſormed: Ar- 


gives; they removed them from the lain: they dragged 


the bloody corſe over the field. But not long remained 


diſtant the Greeks; ſtraight Ajax turned their face to 
the foe; Ajax in figure, in deeds, in arms, the firft 
of the Greeks in fight, next to the blameleſs ſon of 


. wanne. Go 


ln his irengthiike a mountain-boat who dilverive 


with eaſe, on his hills, the youthful hunters with all 


their hounds; ſo illuſtrious Ajax diſperſed the Tros' 
jans, when he poured upon them his force, | Ale 


ready they had ſurrounded Patroclus: they hoped: to 


drag to their city the lain, to cover their arms with 
renown, Him Hippothous ſeized by the foot, the il - 


luſtrjous ſan of Pelaſgian Lethus: he dragged the dead 


through the burnijng-fight, binding round the ancle a 
thong, He pleaſed Hector and Troy by the deed; 
but ſudden fate hoyered over his life. None could 
turn death from the chief, though eager to wand. it 


away. The ſon of Telamon, bounding amain, ſtruck 
the hero hand to hand with his ſpear. On the brazen 


ASE 


_ \helmet fell the lance. Split is the caſk in twain, Ap 
KM ya 


by 


1 


— 


or 


by n finewy-arm. The brain en endened * 
eager ſteel, ruſhed bloody to the earth from the wound, . 
His ſtrength is at once unbraced. He dropt the foot 
of the flain on the ground: 3 
"my; W re 3 en 
Fri ron F en evg 

"lion Hecter 0 on he lite Ajax his 
ſpear, that ſhone bright as it flew;- Ajax ſaw the gleam- 
ing ſteel as it came; and, inclining, avoided its point: 25 
but the ſpear fell on warlike Schedius, the magnani- 
mous ſon of Iphitus, by far the braveſt of all the Pho- 
ceans.. Him the hero ſtruck in the throat: through 
his ſhoulder appeared, in blood, the eager point of the 
fatal lance: reſounding he fell to the earth; over his 
body craſhed harſhly his arms. And Ajax ſtruck the 
warlike Phoreys, the ſon of Phienops, illuſtrious in 
the ' ſteel broke the cuiraſs in twain, and mixed its 
point with the entraits behind. Extended large he lay 
on 1 _ A ce ON now with his en 
n | 


| „ Tus foremoſt of e eee 
illuſtrious Hector himſelf retires. Loud ſwell the 
ſhouts of the Argives: they drag the flain heroes away; 
Phorcys and the valiant Hippothous. From their 
bodies they tore their arms. Then had the Trojans in 
flight, driven headlong before the Argives, aſcended 
to lofty Ilion; then the Argives had won renown, by 
their own proper courage and force, if Apollo had not 
rouſed Eneas to battle. Bounding forward in his 
arms, he ſtood far advanced beyond the line; and the 
Trojans tyrned their face from ſhameful flight : they 
e. u aa. . From the fertile Lariſſa far,” adds Hemer: (Zig 

Vb. xvii.) Hence we learn, ate x Lind reboot 

| planted before the Trojan way. 
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PARTE ruſhed onward >gainſt the Argives. -' Aineas launched 
—— with force his bright ſpear : he ſtruck Leocritus, the 


- © - 7 


gallant friend of the great Lycomedes. Before the 
gain Lycomedes ſtood in ſteel: he launched his beam- 
ing ſpear on the foe; he ſtruck the ſhepherd of his 


people, brave Apiſtion. Through his liver ruſhed 


eager the lance z ftraight his limbs are unbraced in 


death. From the fertile Paeon he came; and, next to 
| the/qqout Ateroyarye, Bo'was n euere weer 


10 ane e es 


1 Hin, as be fel. 1 un his blows! i * 
ee Right onward he urged his courſe, ready 


to launch his ſpear on the Argives; but no opening 
appeared for his ſteel. Covered over with their buck- 
lers they ſtood: they formed a circle round the fallen 


Patrodlus, and firetched forward to the Trojans their 
ſpears. Through their lines ruſhed the godlike Ajax. 


He urged them to the battle with words, with deeds he 


urged them to fight. He permitted none to retreat from 
the dead 3 none to ruſh forward from bis line on the foe. 
He commanded all to ſtand firm ; to cloſe round his 


ſpear their cloſe ranks: hand to hand to urge their 
bright points. Such were the orders of mighty 


Ajax. The earth is drenched with purple blood; 


| heaps on heaps ſink the foe to the ground. The Tro- 


gans, with their allies renowned, fell mixed with the 
falling Argives. Nor the latter urged the fight with- 


dSut blood, though fewer they ſunk in death. They 


remembered the words of the chief: cloſe-compacted 


the warriors nnen Wan | 
. : 


_”— Tavs fought the ſoes on hs field, with al the 
_ "tage of drouting ayes. "Deep darkneſs imolred the 


252. Id. ibid. 253. Hom: Nai. ubi fop. " KR 
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ſight : in a dana ſtood concealed the foes; who puſhed L 
their — * — the fallen 


ſpears as they flew, But the foes, who in the centre 
engaged, ſuffered woes, and wounds, and death; in- 
r mene eee, en in _— . pes 


« nen bsg a de bed lo wade Boch, 
—————— — 
« onward the war: it becomes not, we muſt not re- 
© treat. It were now diſgraceful to fly to the ſhips : 
, here rather let the earth open wide, and cloſing over 
« us conceal our ſhame |—This were better for our 
« fame, than to ſuffer the car-rulling Trojans to drag 
* Patrochus hence to their lofty city, aud to cover with 
© renown their arms. Then ſome Trojan exclaimed, 
O friends! here let us urge the war z let none turn 
4 his foot from the fight, though all were deſtined to 
© fall in death on the corſe of the hero ſlain. —* On 
either fide ſuch words were uſed. | The ſouls of the 
. warriors are awakened ; death. rages amain over the 
field. The horrid clangor, the tumult, the noiſe; of 

arms, ſwelled on the air, anne 
Se el benen l, 942 ab} Ip b2 403 
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at the breaſt of the great Automedon. He ſaw the 
gleaming ſteel, as it came, and ſtooping forward avoid- 
"PAP Behind him it ſtood fixed in the ground: 


s. Hom. Ziad. lib, M . 2356.14. bi. 
e "10h 
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PART 1 the ſtaff quivered as it ſunk in the earth z but (oon the 


>> ftrong-ſpear remitted ite force, as it (ſhook. | Then 


— : 


in between. They parted the - combatants,- as they 


nnd Chromius in form like the Gods. They left Are- 


hand to hand had the 
ſwords had they urged the 


cloſed 5 then with their - 


glowed to engage. Avoiding the battle of the chiefs, 
the leaders of Troy retired 3 Hector, the great Eneas, 


tus, whom Automedon had flain, © in all his blood; 


mangled, torne, he lay on the ground. Automedon 


.diveſted the flain of his arms; and glorying over the 
warrior thus, began: This, at leaſt, has leſſened my 


grief for the fall of the ſon of Menztius ; a part of 


the cloud of woe is diſpelled, though leſs. than his 
the renown of the flain.””—* He ſpoke, and placed a- 
loft in the car the bloody ſpoils of the hapleſs Aretus. 
Stained with gore are his feet and his hands. Like a 
Hon the hero ſeemed, . 
e en e e ra ad 


{M6 eee fallen Patrodlay. is kindled — 
8 Blue · eyed Pallas awaked the fierce ftrife. 
Inwrapt in a purple cloud, ſhe ſhot from heaven to the 
. field. She entered the nations of Argos z ſhe rouſed 
the ſoul of each chief to the fight. Firſt the ſpoke to 
the ſom of Atreus, to Menelaus renowned in arms, 
A chief there was among the Trojans, Podes the fon 
of tion; in wealth abounding, brave in war; the 
maſſt honoured by Hector of all the warriors, who 
fought for Troy; his companion, his gueſt beloyed : 
him, as he turned to flight, the yellow-haired Mene- 
laus truck with his ſpear. Near the belt paſſed the 
"eager ſteel : through and through ruſhed deadly the 
lance. Reſounding he fell to the earth. The foe 


 Cragged the flain from his friends, to the deep ranks of 
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"the Argive powers”! But then HeQor, encourag- 
ed by Apollo, © advanced to the front of the battle, 
gleaming bright in his burniſhed ſteelʒ then Foveitoak - 
bis dreadful Ægis, he hung it forward a gleaming por- 
tent: all Ida be 'wrapt in a claud. His bolts iſſued forth 
from the gloom, and awful rolled his loud thuniders| on 
Sigh. © The whole *mountain he oo as he launched: 

he 1 win 1 e e coma 
_ 12 5 Nds 13 dee 
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10 Nor et bm m 9 by Me- 
nelaus renowned in arms, „ 
and given the changing victory to Troy. With words 
like theſe began aloud. Telamonian Ajax, Would 
e that ſome friend were near to bear the tidings to the 
great ſon. of Peleus He I deem knows naught 
.« of our ſtate.; the mournful tale has not yet reached 
| 0 his ear, that his friend beloved has fallen in the war. 
Nor can mine eyes perceive a chief, a ſit bearer of 

| s news to Achilles. Oppreſſed with darkneſs we fight; 
"4s our ſeeds, ourſelyes are involved in clouds. O Father 
« Toye! remove the gloom; free from darkneſs the ſons 
"6 of Argos ;—refiore the ſun|—Give us to ſee with 
our eyes: deftiroy us at leaft in the light / as deſtruc- 
* tion ſeems good to thy ſoul **?.”-—# He ſpoke and 
Jupiter heard; he rae the hero's tears: ſtraight he 
diſperſed. the darkneſs, he removed the cloud from, their 


2yes. The ſun ſhone from his 17 the whole baue, 1 


f covered with light“ « 


1 of 


Tarn i it was we to fend Adiilochus, 1 8 


| Neftor's magnanimous ſon, to the illuſtrious ſon of Pe- 
| leus, to let him know, * that fallen beneath the hand 
of the foe, lay flain the moſt beloved of his friends.” 
Meantime it was found neceſſary, * 


460 Id ibid. 8 461. Niad, ib. I. 
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PARTI. of repelling the Trojans, and to attempt to gatry.off 
=D the corle of Patrochus by flight. This deſperate ſervice 


# | 


was undertaken by Meriones and Menclaus. They 
raiſed-the corſe in their arms: aloft they reared it with 
all their force; loud ſwelled the ſhout of the 'T rojans, 
-when the Argives raiſed the body from the earth. 


_ *Right forward they \ruſhed, like hounds purſuing a 


wounded bear ; but when the Argives turned their 
face, the colour changed over their features through 
Fear. None r 


f 1 * Nennen 


e $$$; 4 Vo | | n. 


— with ſpirit Sp I - 
toward the of the Argives. Dreadful battle 


wells behind „with noiſe; like a fire which in- 


vades, in its rage, the wide ſtreets of well-peopled towns. 
"Sudden it burſts to fight; the lofty domes fink dark in 


che broad-ſkirted flame. Reſounding it ſpreads alo 


beneath the force of the roaring winds; ſuch the horrid 


* ſaund of bounding ſteeds, of m b ruſhing forward in 


arms, when collected they pou oh che flight of the 


"Greeks s. Behind, the two Ajaces'broke the ruſhing 
"tide of the foe. Yet the foe purſued amain.! Two 


Alike heroes led them on ; Eneas, the great ſon of 


2 N and Hector, W 3 in Arms * 


c Au mel what change s this P—cried pat. 


. as hefat alone near the lofty flerns of the hollow ſhips : 


Why again fly the long-haired Argives ?—Why 
turn they their flight to the ſhips ?—Much I dread, 
et that the deathleſs Gods have fulfilled the mournful 


. fears of my ſoul 7. While thus he turned his 
4 diſmal thoughts, came Neſtor's illuſtrious ſon. Wide 
. poured the warm tears from his eyes: be told at qpce | 


264. 14. ibid. 5H : 265. Tied. lib. W wm. 
266. Id. id. | 267. Hom. Nied. lib. xviii. - | 
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che mournful tale. On the ſon of warlike Peleus a LBTTER 


dark cloud of ſorrow aroſe. He raiſed tbe aſbes in both 
his hands : he poured them on his head, and disfigured 
is gracgful face. To his garments the dark duſt ad- 


- hered on every ſide. Large he is fpread on the earth; 


covering a wide ſpace, as rolling he lies. He tears his 
_ heady locks with bis hands. r maids * 
in war; which Patroclus * in the fichd. Sad 
in ſoul they iſſued forth. Their mournful voice aroſe 
round the chief; they Hruct their white breaſts wid 
their bands. Their lovely limbs were unbraced with 
Antilochus joined bis grief to their tears: he held f 
_ mightly. hand of Achilles ; for deep he groaned from his 
inmoſt ſoul. He dreaded that the chief, in "Res 
would raiſe the * againſt his Life ., 


| 8 of Teens had;ghien vent hs 
_ grief, he went, unarmed, to the trench beyond the wall 
of the Grecian camp. There ſtanding he raiſed his 
voice, When he Trojans heard, over their lines, the 
brazen voice of the all-ſubduing Achilles, the fouls of 
all ſhrunk with fear in their breaſts ***%, Back they 
turned their founding cars, preſaging dreadful woes in 
their ſouls . Then the Greeks ©. placed on a bier 
the mangled ror ſe of the hapleſs Patroclus., His friends 
beloved Rod wailing around. Sobre rent _ 


"$68. 14; ibid. 

269. N 
Which certainly was not in 'uſe in Greece or Aſia Minor, at che time 
ol the Trojan War, as he never mention it in any of the charges to 
battle. Hence the merit he conſtantly aſcribes to = bu val. Yet 
bs wave not unacquainted with the importance of that ſpitittirring-in- 
; for he tells us, © ſo frilly Toud arſe the bote of the dauntleſs ' 
; "ſon of the cat-ruling Peleus, as ſwell: the ſound on the winds, when 
the clear woice of the Trumpet aſcend: ; when ruthleſs foes ſurround with 
 Laitle a town, and roll kmain their whole force on irs walls,” Had. 
Ib. WI. | 170. Hom. Tad. ib zviil. _ 
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Gal language of Homer, © Juno graceful; with large 
rolling cyen, now ſent the unwearied ſun, unwilling, to 
"the waves'of the main. His ſplendid-orb is funk in 
"the weft.” The godlike Argives ceaſe from their toils : 
from the perils of the bloody fight; from the-labours 
of l-equalling war. The Trojans," on the other ſide, 
removed themſelves from the diſmal fray, and looſed 
[their rapid ſteeds from their cars. To council they all 
© convened. Even before the repaſt was prepared, the 
* tolincit was flanding held : none dared to fit down on the 
plain; for terror had ſeized the Trojan hoft, whien great 
Achilles preſented his form to view*"7*,” To them the 

rudent Polydamas began to raiſe his warning voice;- 
Pre md en faithful friend: on the ſame 
night were the heroes born; the former in council ſu- 
. perior roſe, the latter excelled at {oh rally With 
"foul devoted to the hoſt, — 


W r 2 2 w_ 3 


—— 1 
273. In Juno, . 


wig Heavens, the atmoſphere of our earth; and in l 


region or bigher Heaven ; where reſide the ſcedr of Fire, and whence 
- Fund derived ber generative power, Hence the learned Blackwell re- 
marks, No wonder the mighty gent that keeps up the round of gene- 
ration, ſhould affume z thouſand forms to accompliſh his ends; and ag 
little that the active maſs which ſurrounds the Globe, the Ain whoſe 


ali ſpringproduces ſenb convulſions at the approach of Finn, ſhould 


de frequently embroiled with her imperious Mate. (ed. Lett. xii.) 


| But when Homer adapts e, to vulgar opprebeaſion, he uſes a l. 


 gendary language ſuited to enga- prejudices, and repreſents, by Jupiter and 
Juno, the ue Great immortal Beings ſuppoſed by the Greeks to prefide 
. in the Heavens; and thought to govern, in conjunction with the other 
. Deities, the affairs of men. I have formerly, however, had occafion to 
ohſer ve, and I here repeat the remark, That phyſical and moral allegery 
are ſo blended, in the writings of Homer, with traditieaal fable, that 
there is often no reducing his . n to f of commenJenſ, 
| 27S. Hom, Id. lib. xvii. 
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4 a weld with Su 4288 gar 25 
© every fide ſend the thonghta 
me, T adviſe t. to retfeat ; ; this 9 5 1 
town : bor diſtant far we remain om 2. Our walls, 
tc * Whilſt Achilles retained his wrath z whilſt he raged 
& againſt Atrides, leſs. heavy was the weight of tha 
« army, of the {ge} the [Argives were leſs dreadful i in 
« ght L chen re jolced to paſs the night near their 
| darkhollow Gips1 my hopes theii aroſe tu 
x Bi thought, I law their navy deſtroyed, But n now ] 
er _terrors ariſe 4 much I dread the. great ſon of 
| 11 gleus. \ Fierce, impatient, is the ſoul of the chief. 
75 2 | not his yalour confine te the field, where 
© the 7 rojans and Argives have . tried the equal 
| « forte of Mars; For, the city the hero will fight; 
& for our wives, for our tender dames. Let us, there 
« fore, r Troy: obey ar woke] A cath 
words. 


1. 


1 
3 3 
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Ir ye _ 451 hay 292 «ex fore difinayed 
* and motimful in ſoul, through the night we mays in 
<6 om rovide for the defence of ourſelves. and 
« Troy. Ban tefiy towers ſhall pot the torun; out 
« high gates repel the force of the foe : our gates fitted 
& Ag maſſy planks, long, poliſhed, a compatted with 
arts. At; morning our towers we will man, and 
& ſtand. i in arms. on out lofty walls: Wich diſadvanz 
«tage, if he tomes, he ſhall fight : fruitleſs battle he 
1. thall wige roy nd our towzt 4 again Chief will xe3 
warn to his e after tiring his hi ned ſteeds 


in varioug circles round. dur une. great 
© his ; ralour, he never ee to e, | 
ee ” - Din f 
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«© words to my foul. Doeſt ks adyife us, to return, 


| | «again to ſhut ourſelves up within our walls?—ls it 


. not enough, O friends! that 'fo long we. have been 
* Fooped i in our towers „But ceaſe, imprudent man 
« Jiſperſe not thy fears through the hoſt. Yet none 
« of the Trojans will hear, I will not ſuffer them to 


«hear. 'Liften all! attend to my wrd; let all obey 


« the refolves of my ſoul. Prepare the ſupper through 
* the hoſt ; let the army, by their tribes, take repaſt. 


&« Remember the nightly guard Watch all in your mar- 
tial arms. At morning, with the earlieſt light, 


_ ranged thick, we ſhall wake the dreadful ſtrife be- 


« fore the hollow ſhips of the foe. If in truth the hero 
« is rouſed,” if Achilles deſcends to the fight, I wall 
« not ſhun him in the field: I will oppoſe him bund to 
hand; or he ſhall mighty honour $ain, or renown hall 


. Than; obs: the, 285 


5 Hear the Trojans ua over their dei 76, 


"3-1 


* conſequerice of this” pen ie the 
jans remained in arms on the field, and 4 vobk re- 
2/7. But the Atgives, throughout the long night, raiſed 
the voice of grief for the fallen Patroclus. To them 
the ſon of godlike Peleus, deep-groaning began the 
woe. He laid bis ſlaughtering bands on the breaſt of 
his friend beloved ; while, from the depth of his ſoul, 
frequent broken ſighs wall” «Vain was the promiſe, 
ye Gods“ exclaimed he, © which T made on that fatal 
&« Jay, when I confirmed in his lofty halls the foul of 
« the heto Menztius. I told the hero, that 24 Opuntia 
Ns high-retiowned ſon ſhould return laden with his 


portion of poll, after Ilion lay in ruins on the earth. 


EFF n 


ne 276. M. 4 
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tt man Vet fince thee I ſurvive, O Patroclus Lwill” 
not cover thy corſe with earth, till hither I: ſhalt 2 
te hring in theſe hands the head of Hector. Twelve 
Trojan youths I will alſo ſlay, a b/opdy offering. at thy. 
«pre {Meantime thou thus ſhalt lye in deaths. in 
& mournfu! Hate before the ſhips. Around thy corſe 
« the daughters of Troy, and deep-boſomed Dardanian 
« James, ſhall over thee "raiſe their mourning voice. 
Night and day ſhall deſcend their tears. Our bright 
4 conqueſts. in war ſhall. mourn; the maide, whom, in 
&« arms we acquired, while 3 Mrs fell ſubdued by 
er ons oye aaa ie | 1453 203 Ih 


Y:;i% Gen. 7907 : * A * a Mute 

en clad in ſaſfton robs, roſe 
e ocean, Achilles, having got a new ſuit 
of armcur*!'s ea 2 


277 Hom. lied lib. vil e Ge E ets le 
vourites with the Aſiatic ladies; as they, though violently ſeized by 
the blood-ſtained hands of the invaders of their country, could not only 
reconcile themſelves to their condition, but feel a fond affeRion for the 
ſlayers of their huſbands and brothers, (Hom. Ila. paſſim.) It may alſo be 
obſerved, That the Græcian warriors, though ferocious even to a degree 
of ſavage barbarity, were tender of their female captives ; (Id. ibid.) 
and ſo much adicted to women, that every chief had a kind of ſera- 
glio in his tent, (7/iad. lib. ix. et ſeq.) Even aged Neſtor had his | 
fair bed-fellow. 
. 278. This armour is ſaid to haye been formed by Vulcan, 4. work- 
mon divine “ and procured for, and preſented'ts Achilles by Nis mother, 
Thetis ; (Hom. Ilia. lib. xix.) probably becauſe it was brought 4y ſoa Ex 
from Lemnos, where the limping God was fabled to haye his forge, and 
whence the Grecian army before Troy was ſupplied with wine. (Ziad. 
lib. vii. ſub fin.) And as whole flats arrived at the Oracle carp 2 
from that iſland, (Id. ibid.) the Greeks would, no doubt, be furniſhed X 
with whatever the Lemnians could ſupply them. In exebangy, 'forne 
gave brgſi, ſome. feel; ſame the bider ef oxen, ſome oxen. themſelves,: By 
others purchaſed wine with faves. - (Hom. Thad. lib. vii. ſub fin.) The * 
ſovereiguty of Lemnos was then held by Euneus, the ſon of Jaſon; | | 
(Id. ibid.) the Friend, if not the 4inſman of Achilles, (Strabo, Geog. 
„ If the jfland of Lemnes had bet been famour = 4 
8 2 | . 46 in ot 
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1 HIS TOE Y on | 
thin, and rouſed' to council the heroes of | Arges, 


| Dreadful roſe the lid voice of the king. From wing 


ah v Po. 27 


to wing the army heard; Even thoſe that formerly re- 
mained-remote from battle at the ſhips of the Ar- 
Siresi dhe pilots, cho led them over the ocearz they, 
who' bl the bein, in the main; they, to whom the 
Ares were in charge 3 the diſpenſers of «viduals und 
wine: all theſe to the aſſembly repaired, as great 
Achilles, who had ſo long abſtained Fw Aght,” again 


x 
* 


Ar the council, A eee rookflagh: Minen 
Achilles and Agamemnon. The preſents formerly 


Proffered were delivered. Sevi tripods the Grecian 


chiefs brought from the tent of Atrides, by his com- 
mand, « twenty caldrons of burniſbed braſe, and twebve 
courſers unmatched in the race: they brought ſeven 


. bright-bluſhing maids, graceful in form, and expert in 


female arts; the 4iphth was the blooming Briſtis." yiles, 
Preesc ig the other chiefs, . boxe ten talents, of gold. 
Behind in long order came, bearing gifts, the young 
chiefs of the Argives. In the midſt of the embly 


che whole treaſure is placed! Then roſe the great 


-Agamemgon. Talthybius, endowed with voice divine, 


| held the victim - boar in his hands. Atrides drew forth 
the knife, which always hung by the large ſheuth of his 
 deadlyfword-:.. He cut the briſtles from the head of 


dhe boar: with band uplifted to Jove he prayed... All 


the Argives ſat in filence around. Beginning his 


prayers he is Hing the ſpacious face of e Lg. 


„nan "witnek 0 Father Jore? beſt ns 


 * of Gods; hear, O Earth! O Sun, attend i hear, 


1 far the fighy of ienate he Grew Sai there 
traded the great Xgyptian and Phoenician God, Fx utk-Fri'r, the 


 Opifieer of the Univerſe, to the character of a Blackſmith, and made it his 
ere. 279. Hom, 1ltad. lib. xix. 280, Id. ibid. 


Le 
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Je Furies, that dwell under ground, and puniſh per- — 


«ured. mortals at death! that 1 g's not my 17 in 
Len N charms of the ately 7105 that 1 a 
72255 not by per ſuaſin bh, Untouched the te- 4 
« mained f in my | tents, unſullied are her heapties 44 
« 555 11 Atrides Beats falſely i in aught, may the 
5 rods heap 6n him the woes, that overwhelm” the 
« perjured in ſou} **.”—Talthybius threw the 25 
with 1, peed, in the yall ſtream of the hoary main, 
Then Ackilld aroſe, atnid the Argives, and Ws Rete 
loud O Father Jove! from thie art” derived the / 
* weighty woes 0 of mortal men.” Nor had the ſon of 
« Atreus ever moved my, heart wick his words; 
u nor had he torn from my fide the maid, but that Jobe 
* ordained” it all. He decreed, by his councils divine, to 
« urge ſo many ſouls of Argos to the goal of deſtructive 
« death.—But haſte | partake ALOE ITN. 
© that ſaddey we may ſur to war” * | 


<A al oa ee ads The chiefs 
departed, each to his own hollow ſhip. But the mag- 
| nanimods troops of Achilles took in charge. the rich 
treaſure beflowed, The wealth they placed in the hero's 
ants : they conducted to their place, the maids; the 
courſers,, to the fludd of his ſtesde As ſoon ag 
this ſervice. was. performed, and the whole army had 
taken food and wine, & the Argires poured from their 
ſhips on the plain; ſo thick, that to heaven aſcends the 
dazzling gleam from the brightly ny bref = 
tne eee 
breaſt - plates, the ſteel-pointed ſpears. The craſh of 
touching arms is heard, The qronnd bopnly grows ak 
. 
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fer "Wile be midſt: of the "martial hoſt, Achilles army 

: * himſelf, He grinds his teeth in his dreadful r - Hig 
1 eyes flaſh, like two flames of fre, With wrat! W 

N leſs his ſoul burns, and grief refiſtleſs pervades his 

In his fury: againſt the Trojans, he puts on hig 

. the ſplendid work of the artiſt diyine 1— 

Firſt. the beauteous greayes. on his legs he. drew „ 
faſtened before with ſlwer claſps. The breaſt-plare, on 

bis breaſt he placed 7, rou is ſhoulders he threw. 

| his ſword z beaming forth, with. its ſtudds of gold. Be. 
fare. him he reared his all-covering /hield ; large, ſolid, | 

_ and ſtxong pver its round It ſent its bright beams 

afary like.the broad orb of the moon, His ſtrong þ hel⸗ 

met on his head he placed; Uke a comet it ſhone, F 

Preadful nodded the plumes, of gold, which Xue 

bad poured thigh an the gel 1 7 ee 5 


” 01 ili . 4 7575 th L 


« Tar hero tric himſelf in ki wa whether it 
| fitted his body aloft, or lay with eaſe an his manly limbs." 
And, finding it every where eaſy and firm, he took 

from its place his father's ſpear ; the long, heavy ſtrong. 
Oe Ry; ge all the 8 but 
1 n | | 4 NEG 
"286. Theſe greaves muſt RN for, 
ciRerwits! the Wiebe wodld hive bern left entirely naked; 6s we find 
po other armour provided for them. And that the thighs of the Greeks 
and Trojans were not ſo expoſed. appeate almoſt certain, from the few 
wounds jafliftcr on them. thaugh:leſs perie ly ſecured by the ſhield 
chan the fe. In what manner the armour of the legs and thighs, if in 
one piece, could he fitted for waſking, is not my biulineſs here to inquire. 
| Yds pbk or if , feeras to have come 4 lh as the 
heh, ot cg, which ſecured the loins. (Lil. poſſin,) Is the arming 
olf Achilles no mention is made of the gizdle. His Yulcanian 712 
muſt, therefore, have been complete without it. But, like all the 
armour of thoſe times, it ſeems to have been open at the back. 
28. This ſhield, like that bf Idomencus, and "thoſe of ſome 
Trojan chiefs, A bd. bally of metal I forbeat to fay any thing 
& the fps, jd to hare been wrought upon it. Theſe 1 conſider ay 
eta ornaments 28g. Hom: led, Bb. xix- 1 


Achilles 
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Achilles could wield in fight : the Pelion a, which rg 
gave to bis fire. Antomedon, and Aleimus — 
brave, joined to the car the ſteeds. The fluddes bridles 
are placed ip their mouths: the reins extend behind, 
to the well-compadted ſeat of the car, Geising the 
bright whip in his hand, Automedon leapt at once on N 
de charjot: Behne bounded aloft great Achille, read 
for war. Bright in his arms he ſtood, like the beams | 1 
of the high-rolling ſun . Around the ſon of Peleus 9 
pour the Argives. The ſons of Troy, on the other . 
| en WE 


oy yvzIOUS engagement took "place "1, ; jn ys 
the Greeks were viQorious, and Achilles made dread- 
ful havoc among the Trojans. « He flew the flying as 
they fled ; the dark earth floated around with their 
blood. The whole axle of his car is ſtained with blood : 
the feat itſelf is drenched with gore; as ſprinkled it 
burſts, on each fide, from the feet of the courſers, 
from the /rel-ſurrounded orbs of the wheels. \ Aloft fat 
the ſon of Peleus, eager to acquire renown, His in- 
Vncible hands, as he Artiebes ibem forth to m—_ are 7 
nn aul, with elotty blood*P? TY 


12 die bloody purkute; ne [dw f Albis. 
' guiſhed warriors; and many more would have fallen 
' by Wokand, if "the "rivers Scamander and Simojs, had 


29% Id d. / 297, Hom Jhed, bi xx. .. 
292. PPP 
e poetically called the Battle of the Ga. Dreadful thun- | 
dered, from above, the Father of Men and of Gods. Beneath, Nep-. 4 
tune firuck the earth with his waves + the mountains all ed their Un Mp 
bead; : ſtreamy Ida trembled to its boſe 3 its cloudy ſummĩts nodded on high, # = 
| Troy fattered over all ber walls: the navy Bel, on the ricking err. . 
| Struck. with ſear was the Xing of the Dead; leſt Neptune, as he ooo 
a the buge world, oe ef ie et I OO Pe 
ſecrets of his gloomy halls. Tad. Ib. xx. | 
29g: Haw Jet lib xx. 
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$4 them mighty God," N to uſe the ; alles gorical 1 anguage of 
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y foelled, by 2 


* ö 
the ſtream ok Scamander, e ro 1 5 ra 


Homer 8 tuttous he rears his 05 he) 1 5 8 vey 
From Rib channel ke Milt the den bodies 
manzled bythe feel of Athities; Thk td | 1 ew, 2s 
He” raged, "athors 3" loud Bellowin — 5 
Þulls: The living he — with h e teams, 
nd em ub tery wall 3 but dreadful rount 
tn rr: trouble# water feoelted a 23 
Leaning forward on his broad ſhield, he turned the 
urrent with the e ork. ”T "But up upbo! born are his feet, by. the 
Freed 'He ſeize Ty a bratichy elm. in bi ' his s hands bg 
ait fi from the NS $i hy 1 


aunel, Wich force, u urge 2d þ 18 


| eps 01 over e plain. "Nor yot : defilted hs wer 92 
; Mt reared his current above i its banks; « 


ts 
2 his flo od at 0) oe. 7 He refolyed t to turn pin 7 
fi ” af fave the Trajans Nita om. ruin r and. Kath e Fs Loud 
roaring . hed along, wi | ith- VRP 155 
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in 
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Tag waters, homever, having Sublided, i in conſe, 


d the clearing of the frream, af Scamander of dead bodies, 
© Achilles: hung forward on Troy. He few che peo: 
Eren ſteeds. In the lofty tower of the 
an gate the aged Priam trembling ſtocd. He faw 
15 large form af the ſon of Peleus, and before him the 
Aying Trajans : broken, ſcattered, they fled pytr the 
Plain, ff Much I fear,” ſaid he, this dreadful chief will 
burſt his way through our ſacred walls.” And he order- 
We the guards to hold wide-bpen the gates, to receive 
"Ke fying' troops, 5 a oh to the oy their way they 


234. Tl. . | EPS] "gs. 1d. ibid. 


dec held, 


ty 


| $a! of the action of the /an, wind, /ulphureous fire, 
: 


CY ISNP-BY ROPE os 
bed, ed with heat and whitencd with du Mer LETENY 


erowded with jap through. the gates They breathed 
e r 


e N 4 © #2 9 8 

Kerne * den Den £2 
ſouls,” the; Trojans. <;nanned dir, batalewenges. 3 
Canint forward with their ſteel to be: foc b, Hector 


glon* diſdained, 10 take refuge within, the valle: be 
took his ſtation , before the Scaan' gate ., Menn 
time Achilles, who had been engaged,” var br hurn- 
ing heat of the ſun vn ori of: gel the he ents 
Nat overtake, | T rojans entered: their gates , 
* bright frog toward dhe city ; plazing, tike a dalefal 
ga, (kim Prim bebeld : forth, broke, jn-mournful 
3 Hhe ge bing e 
W voice, in 

treaty to his 1 2 ; but his ſon 3 | 
ihr gere. ee ee 
aun iin dite, (EH Or nent i es 
idr ts g At Wann 5 6 0 
.,*O Haren faid En tretching. Forth his ; 
- withered hands, « ſtay not unſupported meet not-in 
& fight this (warrior, who in force excells thee, far. 
* Deſtructive chief i would that he were as little 
6: ved * Gods, as by Priam Then &lgody 

Se. W W ſoon mos an: aca 


296, Hom: LI. . 2 298, 14. . 5 
499. 80 1 and his purſuit of Apolle, under form of Agenor, 
S by the plireing rays of the fun, and rendered alte, frantic, Achilles * 
purſacd a Trojan warrior, or a fhantom, far beyond the line of battle, | \ 
when his whole attention ought to have been turned to the town. 
Hence the reproach: of Apollo, in the true ſpirit of ancient allegory. 
„To thee was not given to diſcern the power divine in buman form. 
Ceaſcleſs fury bas dra thy ſoul /—The enemy it ft "te thy ſpear - ſaſe- 
incloſed is the foe in his walls; whilf hey in Sv prefer halt hicher 5 
x 9 —— 4 ot | © goo. Id. ibid. © 
e | e Freund 
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| PARTE Wound him their wings.” A Hen GE er would Uf 
| on my heart, Wass leer raf Ga my fouE 
* Of many ſons he me has deprived; 'of "many galfarit 
« ſons; or ſlain, or fold captives to diſtant iſles. Two 
© meet not new mine aged eyes, Lycaon and young 
®:Palydorus . If wander their {outs in the regions 
def death, ſorrow will ly deep on iny Heart: much 
their hapleſs mother will mourn; but for ther a 
= whole peeplt will miburn.! the Trojans defenctlefs'and 
| «oft; ſhouldeſt chou yield thyſelf tö death, ſubdued 
by the fon of Peleus. ' Yet enter thow'the wall, my 
_ * fon -O fave" the Trojans, che Trojan dames; ſare 
_ # thine own' important life: give not to Achilles re- 
non. Pity me, worne down With ils; pity, while 

| «yet my ſenſes remain, pity an unkappy king ! 
Jove, in the Taff extremity of e wo 
® mibfortume's bitteren woes de g m 


0 01. 
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eus 0e e fools i kis grief.” 
tore his hoary hair with his hands4-but he changed 
not HeQtor's mighty ſoul. Hecuba, his mother, rajſed 
her parent-voice ; Toud-wailing, and drowned in her 
tears. With one hand the laid ber boſom bare, with 
the other her breaft” expoſed + O Hector! 'my beloved 
*©ſon,” ſhe faid, if ever © with this parent-breaſt 7 
«ſettled thifte” infant cries, oppoſe theſe lofty walls to 
the rage of the ruthlef, foe Enter the gate, too 
A daring chief! ſtand not to contend in arms with 
Achilles. Alas! ſhouldeſt. thou fall by his hand, 
never ſhall theſe parent-eyes drench thee with tears 
« on the mournful bier. Far, ahl far remote from 
hier that bore thee, Hector! far remote from thy 
High- born ſpouſe, thee hoſtile 2 ſhall tear, at ng 
rede Argive powers 23.2... -: 


| | 8 ' eee Acid ance Ka rms uh 
| ; 
| 


memnon. Hom. Nied. lib, xx. xi. 
J. Tied, lib.xxii. 303. Id. ibid. | 
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ANCIENT TU ROA 
FTuvs addreſſed they che voice of woe, their ſuppliv LT Tun 


int voice to their ſon beloved : nor bent they Hector 
dating heart. Reſolved, he ſtands firm in his place. 
He waits" che near approach of the mighty Achilles. 
Againſt a tower the hero leaned,” on the bright orb of 
his ſpacious ſhield, - Indignant rolled his thoughts 
within, and-thus he ſpoke to his mighty ſoul: u Ah 
« what courſe ſhall I take ?—ſhall-Tenter this gate ad 


« theſe walls ?— dread the reproach of the Tia of 


«the Trojan dumes with" ſiuacping trains z 1 dread the 


«in mine ear, Hector truſling to his ſftrength,”* 2 


he had rejected the advice of Polydamas, * loft: bis 
& people, and his country defiroyed /—Thus they will 
« ſpeak aloud y for me then it were better far, or to 
«© return, having flain Achilles j or, for the city, to fal 
* by his hands .. — en e 1 1 141 


oy! Wt 


© WniLsT this he revolved: in his ſoul, near him 
| his' bright helmet. © Over his right-ſhoulder, ſhook 
| aloft the Pelion aſh : dreadful gleamed the brazen point: 
All his dazzling arms ſhot flame, like the lightning 
of father ſove; like fire, that burns with ceaſtleſs 
rage; like the beams of the riſing ſuti ! Mighty Hec- 
tor, ſtruck with fear at the ſight, ſuſtained not the he- 


ro's approach. Leaving the lofty gate behind, round 


the walls of Troy he fled. The ſon of Peleus darts 
forward with eager ſpeed, Hector quick-moves his 
n 
BEN ONHD the high qatch-toxer they paſſed 3 be- 
yond the fig-trees, that »e/ound in the winds, They 
came to the riuer's copious. ſource,” to the two fountains 
of gulphy Scamander: one bet iſſues forth to the light, 


304, Ham. Tat, ib, rü. v t 
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> E. urs TO OR TQF, , 
_ ftieking - 851 ff rell al! the others even in ſummer, 
— il as boil eatirinen ſnow, or water congealed mig. 

dice Ito emplecifiernsfallthe ſtreams ; beauteous, wide, 
ac marble. formeds:\; There the domes, of the zwarlike 
Wehen there hein daughters, of /plendid charms / nſed 
del their gradgful robes, in the quiet ſeaſon of practs 
* before the Argives: came to Ilion . Beyond theſe 

| | thetheroes bounded: amain. Ove fea, the other hung 


hide ;, nor for any wowed prize ¶ the race, the heroes 
urged abcir rapid Mey rp EIT 
On AG * 5 5% 141.474? & 


. 
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11785 As. often = hoe of Priam —— his Jong 
fwides 40 the loſty Dardanian gates; when right for- 


ward he urged biscourle to the well huilt Ilion towers ; 
that bis town/men aleft, from the walls, mgbt pour 


their flying darts on the foe: fo often the 1 * 
Peleus ruſhed between, and droye him afar; for he tyrn- 
wen is fleps wear the wallof bis much-loyed tawn ! — 
Nut Achilles gawe 4 n t0 his ar like troops :. be /uf+ 

| fared them not to launch: their pointed. ſhafts on the fling 
chief z left. another Huld ſpare the renown which be 
| 5 wiſhed wholly. to enjoy ***., When near each other the 

+  bexpes came, bending forward with alli heir arms, Hec- 

„ - an filence broke, wavin high bis various helmet: 
dee, ben of Gute eke, lig he, 41 fy 
ES ay thy & or decline the fight. Thrice round the 
4% Es, * 6 «lofty c of Priam have I fled, nor ſuſtained thy 
2 be 5 rage but now his ſoul bids Hector ſtop. I now 
N oppoſe thee, chief | in arms; determined to Nay or 
WE. But, let us call to witneſs the Gods; fot 
ey the be bf witneſſes are: they are > gg dians of oaths 
"ah Every particular, in this- circumſtantial deſcription, SEATRY 
eg marts of mut, that we cannot doubt but. n 


nature, and drew bis accompanying fach from authentic information. 
307. Hom I. dad. nb. mii. FR Jog. Id. ibid. 
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en _his-ffight. | Nor for the uictim, nor for its extenſivs 


| A EVT zuropE 
1 Thy cs geber dess, ug ges 


E ſhould Jove grant fucteſs to my ſpear; nid cl fored * 2 


iy foil rod iy feel. Strippbig that of thy dead 
* 4cout” arm T malt retort thy cot u oth tn rows 
| * This allo de gd, nes Mo enen 53 %% 
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mighty ſon of Peleus replied,” . Hector, moſt deteſted = 


* of men! ſpeak! not of leagues: to me · As" faithful 
ei treaties cati never ſubſiſt between mankind'and beaſts 
| of prey; as the wolf and timid: lamb can never 
« agree: ſo no friendſhip; no compact, no league 
Tear ever ſubſiſt between Hector and me. One or 
other, this inſtant, hall glut with his blood fieree 
_ © Mars. Nouſe den all ty knowledge” ih-Hghr: 


de new thyſelf dauntleſb and firm; 2 warrior 


« lig and ſttong. “ He ſpoke; and threw His foiceful 
lance; Nikiftrious: Hector beheld, and ſhunned the 


gleaming polrit ab it came. Stodping forward, Be 


aroided the death: above flew reſounding the ſpear 


and quivered" 20 it ſunk in che earth; Aintroe 
o the Linde m the earth : eee dean 
Wikio Reef n p68 

an Sn $440 1b & 65437] 19.29% 10-2 / 

| = Thes chief dens hes Wang laced d Aide 

the great ſon of Peleus: © Thou haſt 

« thine” aith" Achilles !—Now, in thy tuirh; &. 
© brazen point of my deadly: —— and 


een mn n ab 24 ct Hd hel, Nu did wv 
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hauvre the, addref? of Achilles it recivering bit * 1 of 

1 15, in erg corttyihy it to M. ut le 

has much the appearance of fraud; and, in conſequence of it, Hedtor 
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dre bis iighry lance ; nber ſtrayed The bright point 


kom its am. He fruck the wild ö Ackſiideyixes- . 
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PART Je this foul of the'chiefy/ that the'ſpear hype ruſhediin aim. 
—— from his finewy arm. He dejected in 


- 


e the-ſhips-of the Argive powers. Nut receive thou 
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countenance 
Acad, and thus-deſponding ſpoke3/5 Alas] the hour 
< of Hector is-nigh. Near me hovers deſtructive fate: 
& No reſource remains, no hope of eſcape !” — Thie 


_ ſaying, his ſword he  unſheathed ; his heavy ſword; 


which hung looſe: by his ſide. High-bounding, he 
ruſhed on the foe; raiſing his beamy ſword. Achilles, 
beware he filled his ſoul wich favage 
: he ſtretched before his ample breaſt his high» | 
— ſhield. His four-coned, helmet, with 
awful. gleam, nodded high on the brows of the king. 


The mighty ſpear ſhook: aloft in his hand... Eager + 


wandered his eyes over illuſtrious Hector in ſearch. of 


— eres Waben ne, 2 
whiobe had tos-fromithe frengehof the fallen Pu. | 
troclus. A place, at laſt appeared to the chief, where 


the ſhoulder joins the neck, near the throat; where death 
enters with Fatal cafe. - Through this Achilles drove, | 
with mighty force, bis ſpear. Through and through the 


neck, paſſed the cager point of the deadly lance. But 


the aſhen ſpear divided not the windpipe in twain. 
TORS OT IR de 5 64 
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. 1 1 thee,” aid Hofer, 3 nom we and | 


*. * by thy own great foul by chy knees, by thy 


ec parents beloved, not to leave me a prey to dogs at 


the rich ſtores of braſs, receiue high. valutd (gold y 
< which my father will lay at thy feet, my mother 
now mournful in Reſtore thou my corſe to 


my houſe, that the Trojans and Trojan dames may 


5 in death, eee Boerne 
L538 EG 5+ 7.2007 4 
u Hom, Za b.. 10 14. % * Yon 
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_ ANCIBNT-:E &ROP RE. „ 
To bim Achilles ſternly replied, „ Wretch! en- — 
© treat me not h theſe knees by my parents reyered 
« and beloved i would that my fury and rage could 
E ſtimulate-myheart ſo far, as. piecemeal to: deuonr thee 5 
bol for the we thou ba thrown. en m fouls 1 
Hut none ſhall drive from thy corſe the hungry dogs F 
« or birds of prey ond ſhould they lay at my feet teng 
« zwenty-foldy the -- wealthy. flores which Troy contains 
« within her walls. and to their preſents add de pro- 
e miſe of more, no ſhould Darulanian Friam 
« thy body againſt. his gold 3 not for all ſnould thy mo- + ' * "a 
u ther revered Weep over theey/ aid in death on the 7 
© lofty bier. But thee ſhall the birds of prey, and 5 | 
© hungry dogs 'devour on the plain 2 - Well I 
« know thee,” dying Hector replied, © deaf to pity; im⸗ 
« placable, fierce; wholly ſteel is thy ſavage breaſts. 
„ But thou, inerorable chicf! take heed; for me 
che wrath of ſome God may ariſe . 4 Thus, ag. 
he faintly ſpoke, the ſhades of death involved the hero. 
His foul, hearing his graceful body, deſcended to che 
„ e rere en; ed n Fb ee | 
HEY MYERS” 218 5 85 ee mw 11 
Lanes d ede dd the E e 85 3 
thus ſpoke: * Diec4qy -i ſhall receiye my fate, hen 85 ä 
«© eyer it ſhall pleaſe the ſtorm- ruling Jove, and the 8 
© other immortal Gods. He ſpoke, and withdrew 
from the ain his ſpear. Apart he placed the bloody 
hace, and" weed fem the ſhoulders of the hero hie 
ams. The uſing Argives' poured around him.” 
With wonder ey furveyed” the form, the awful 
beaur of Her Nor fad an 4rgive near th chief "2 
OT IP a Kaas, hows . 
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t n ene een his 
un, de this! began” ſtanding in the tijdft of the 
| | Argives: O friends 1 O leaders of Argos? pritides 
cf the nations in arms? now ab the” Gôds hive füb- 
adued this man beneath my deadiy per y this man; 

e more — Gieece than'Ml the ſatis of iy | 
, combined l no let us haſte in our tm, let us at 

u once aſſail the town; that we may learn the ſtate ot 

he Trojans, their preſent diſpoſition of ſbul: whes 

„ cher, as flain nes their Hero, they will abatidon their 
_ Glofty' cityz or whether, though Hector * 

4 to live eee 8: ee 


P 4 2 4: F f 1 
bus 2 * T8 #51 


I Tuts Pesch, Wes didtted 8 and if 
the counſel it oſfertd had been followed, the Trojate 
capital, in all probability, would have been inſtantly 
| taken. But che ſoul of Achilles was little under the 
governinent of political prudence: He ſoon recollected 
chat, at the ſbips lay che mangled Patroclus uuburiad. 
Him I ſhall never neglect, ſaid he, “ while life 
„ inſorms with motion my lbs. He, therefore, 
| propoſed that, inſtead of attaching Troy, * the youths 
K of aſſembled Achaia, /inging Pæans ſhould return to 
C dheir ſhips.” —# Let us drag the flain along, added 
be: © we are-covered 191th: mighty. renown We have 
F lain Hector; to,whom!\the- Trojans, orer all their 
| ſtate, paid their vows, as to a preſent God. 2» 
bod bed dl Rf | ine 75 eint nigh 571 wort 
Hr ſpokes, nd, formed, in his ;wrathful fou, 3 
5 deed unworthy of Hector. He bored his Snowy ancles 
| behing, and through them. 40/arted a thenge() Ty. the cor 
8 « bound them glgfte. The. hero's head ds * 
N ground. Placing. the, arm ia the, ſeats; Acht 
| | aſcended his car. gs c 
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m hd. 18. Hom. Ziad, lib. . 
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AN cIENT _ ROSE. 


Qbuds: around the” dead j his der- heb . 
trailed on the earth, His whole, head, /o graceful be» 
| fore! now lay involved, and foiled with duſt; Great 
Jove had forſaken, the chief: he gave him to the in- 
flies IDO, Web; | 


0 Tuvs oled with 870 PEP Heor's 838 
th, His mother tore ber hvary hat from the roots : 
ſhe threw afar her ſplendid weil y Joifd roſe the ſcreams 
ing voice" of ber grief,” when thus ſhe beheld her ſon. 


7 * 


Deeply groaned his father beloved ***, The whole peo- 


ple raiſed one cry; of . woe : over the town ſpread one 
general lament Not greater could their ſorrow have 
been had lofty Ilion, wrapt -wholly in mo funk 
an 0 In baſe } in their 1 A 


614 ad oy 


®. * 


Tun kad ankdty the probability, "That 


| Achilles might haye. taken Troy, if he had led the 
Myrmidons immediately to the aſſault, on the fall of 


Hector. But he waſted ſo much time, in t : 


the 8 of e „chat the e 
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320. Thad. lib. xii. 7 


Hector. „ But when ſhe came to the tower, to the mournful 
troop of her friends, ſhe ſtood wildly eying the fleld She beheld him 
dragged to the fois of the Argives, N ſudden night obſcured ber foul ; back- 
ward falling, the breathleſs remained. Wide poured from her graceful 
bead the beau/iful braids which bound ber hair; the ile, che n, woven 


 wrrarH ;"the veil that Bade ber beauty {—the” veil, which golden 


Venus gave, on the diy iNuftrious Hector brought” her 5/;ſbing from 
the halls of Ætion, giving mary miftinl gifts to Ber fre. Around her 
ſtood her fiſters in wears. ee 
Nane. Hons: ee Hb. X50, * 

fo Hb. W 3 
i Hom, Ida, Mb. l. The ties ofthis ra hows 


2 curious traits of ancient manner, cufloms, and opinions, which 


3 hal afterward have"occafion to notice, Here 1 mall only offers 
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r * Wh | few 


CES Ag THE HISTORY OF. 


PART 1 | fure to recollect themſelves, He oa fold de 


oo 5 intimately e e with the biſtory of the Trojan 
war, © The Greeks looſed their bounding ſteeds from the yoke. All 
convened arvund the ſhip of the godlike ſon of Pelens, - He ſurniſtied 
the ſplendid funeral feafl, in honour of his friend beloved. -Many ſnow» 
white fatted beeves are Hretebed on earth by the force of the fleel ; many 
Jeep are laid in death; many ſcreaming goats are ſlain ; many boars with 
ſrow-robite tuſs, high- fed, and abounding in fat, are extended on ſpits before 
Vulcan's reſounding flame. (Id. ibid.) But Achilles is conducted by 
the leaders of Argos to Agamennon, the divine. Scaree perſuaded, he 
moved along, ſtill raging in his ſoul for his friend. When they came 
to the lofty tent of Agamemnon, the ſovereign of all, the king com- 
manded the loud-voiced beraſdi to ſurround a mighty triped with flame; and 
to entreat the ſon of Peleus to waſh the gore of foes from bir bands. In- 
flexible, the chief refuſed, adding a binding oath : © No, by Almighty 
« Jove ! the greateſt and beſt of the Gods, I will not approach the 
bath; nor water ſhall be poured on my hands till I place on the 
« pyre Patroclus, till I fr ex theſe locks on the dead When thoſe rites 
« ſhall be performed, grief will leſſen its weight on my heart. Let 
* now, thoagh ſad, the feaſt 7 will. bare with the kings. But thou, with 
* early morn, O Agamemnon! command the hoſt to bring the weed; 
« to rear aloft the mighty pile / fuch 28 is fit to ſend the dead to the dark 
« region of movenful death.” Horm. Thad, Hb. xxiit. 
1 The word was cut on mount Jada, and chiefly carried on wth. 
When the huge pile they had reared, Athilles commanded all his 
troops to cover themſelves with bright arms ; to join each his bounding 
Needs to the car. Obedient, at once they aroſe. They cla them- 
ſelver in burniſted fleel, They mounted their chariots with Ipedd. Both 
the warriors and the drivers aſcend. The cart moved flotaly/ before, le- 
bind a cloud of \infantry moved. In the midf, bit moft beloved friends bore 
the corſe of the hapleſs Patroclus. With thgir fborn lock: they covered the 
44d. Laſt of all came Achilles, braxing the bead of bis friend /— When 
they came to the deſtined place, the\ great ſon of Peleus ſtood apart 
from the pile, and cut bis yellow locks amar; his golden locks, which he- 
had nourifoed with care.” (Hom. lied, lib. xxiii.) ' © An bundred feet 
ſpread the pile on each fide. High on the top they laid the dead. 
Many fatted fbeep were flain, many beever lay in death at the pyre. 
Stript of their hides they lay. Achilles wrap with their fat the dead. 
From bead to foot involved be lay, the flayed carcaſes ranged on anch fide. He 
placed jars of boney and oil, low bending over the lofty bier. | Four bigh- 
neched fleeds he threw in the pile, Of nine dogs that belonged to the chief, 
| He fete tee to atiend their lord. He transfixed with fleel twelve youths, 2 
boon op eee 
. . 
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304 of Heer t6 Piiaiti vs: ind twelve days were al-" . 


lowed for the celebration of His funeral***. Before that 
term was Clapſed; the 'Tfbjans may be ſuppoſed to 
have taken precautions for the defence of their city. 
Achilles fell beneath its walls 3*5 ; and the remaining 
Greeks ound much trouble i in W it: | 


Tun puer of this dogs [alter th ch wh 
Hector, I ſhall not attempt to relate ; as here Homer 
fails us, the only author who can be depended on, for 
what Felates to the W war wy be Rowe how- 


"every | 
a Rec! n e e ae ara 
night, to the quarters of Achilles, from the bridal chamber they 
bore, and placed aloft on the paliſhed wain, the rich price of the corſe of 
 Hedttor," (Id. ibid.) The ſeveral articles. are thus enumerated : 
twelve beauteous uber, Ne withdrew from his 
ſtores z twelve ſingle mantle, of ample ſize ; twelve carpets, twelve bean- 
teous cleats 3 as many veſts of gloſſy bus i ten talents of the pureſt geld; two 
burniſed tripods, and four caldrons. A Digh-laboured bool he produced i 
which Thrace, in folemn embaſſy, had beffowed on the ſovereign of Trey : 4 
mighty gift! but this the aged king ſpared not within his lofty halls ; 
fot much he wiſhed, from bis inmoſt ſoul, to redeem his ſon beloved. 
(Dad. ubi ſup.) Achilles accepted the ranſom ; (Id. ibid.) and it 
appears, chat he had not only ſeved the body of Heftor from wy 
ſerved it from corruption, in expefiation of ſuch a ranſow, (Hom 
Ty paſſim.) His dragging it round the tomb of Patroclus is nd 
contradiction to this remark. 5 
92. That term Priam requeſted. « jt hall be fo,” Achilles 
replied i « Aged Priam! thy commands are obeyed.. For fo long 
CORO WIR TORE be . e Tad. 
xxiv 
325. For to ſaying we have the general conſent of tradition, and 
the authority of Homer ; who perpetually anticipates the death of 
Achilles, and even hints at the manner of it. (1/ad. paſſitti.) But 
the moſt pointed paſſaga, in regard to that event, is found in the 
ſpeech of the ghoſt of Patroclus to the ſon of Peleus. . Me deſtructive 
fate has involved,” faid (or to ſay) the empty hu of the chief j— - 
« the fate appointed at my birth. Even. over thee, O Achilles! hovers 
* fate. Thou art dyfined to fall befors the woalls of the be- T. 
* Jang.” Hom, Iliad. lib. xiii, . , 
eee 


6 


PARTI. ever, from this yenerable author, that Trey was taten 


32232 
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in the tenth year of the war, and burnt, by the Greeks 327, 


1184. , "And that all the Trojans were flain, or carried into 


— 


ſlaviſh captivity *?*. In a word, as paſſion inflamed by 


the proſpect of olunder, not policy, had diffated the Tro- 
jan war, every ſtage of it was marked with cruelty 
and blood. And the iſue of the ſanguinary enterpriſe | 
proved almoſt alike fatal to the victors, and to the 

Tur Greeks, who wine che ſubrerſion) 'of the 
kingdom of Troy, took no meaſures for eſtabliſhing 
dominion over the country they had conquered ; they 
did not fo much as attempt to ſettle a colony in any 
part of it. Having accompliſhed their vengeance, and 


recovered the wife of Menelaus , they enibarked for 


Europe immediately after the diviſion of the ſpoil 330. 
and freed the remaining nations Wie an frm | 


e Y 


A Tiyphisdores (, 4 ea e 
too long after the Trojan war, to be regarded es biftott ene 
1 ſhall make no uſe oſ them here. f 

327. Hom. Iliad. Ub Lit. xx.” wa ws gl ir WO 

329. Hom. Odifſey, lib. iv. Helen again appears with all the dig» 
nity of a queen in the court of Sparta; (id. ibid.) and although ſhe 
affeQs the character of a penitent, we diſcover the wanton through 
the fine "IPRS: She declares chat * her þ caſed boſom plowed with fe 
cret joy,” When Troy was taken by the Greeks ; and that ſhe theti was 
con ſcious of remorſe and ſhame, for © the effects of that di diſaftrous flame, 
kindled by the inperiout” Sc of Love, which forced ber to quit her 
aative realm: (Hom. Ouiſſey, ubi ſup.) but ſhe lays yo blame ok 
Paris. She reſpected Menelaus as a brave warrior, and a worthy 
and indulgent huſband; but the Ubertine fon \of Prinin d the chew of 
ber heart. 

- 230. Ofifey, Hb. iii. Agamemnon, indeed, ryot'w he Went 
fices to the Gods, for his victory; (id. ibid.) and © belf the Greeks re- 
2 obeyed the King ef Men.” (Hom. Oiſcy, ubi fup.) But the 

r unmoored at * morn n and 
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Tux victorious chiefs were anzious;to reviſit thetr F 
own dominions, where the greateſt diſorders had pre- CW, 
vailed during their a 33%, But from their igno- Ant. Ch. 
rance of navigation, their eager deſtre of reaching 1184. 
their ſeveral homes by the neareſt courſe, and the bad, 
ſtate of their. veſſels, many of them were ſhipwrecked : 
ſome were thrown on unknown ſhores ; and ſeafce . 4 
one of them entered his deſtined port, but after a tedi» 
ous and diſagreeable voyage. On their arrival 
ſeveral princes were obliged again to-put to ſea, in 
queſt of new tertitories; their paternal dominions 
having been ſeized by uſurpers, or occupied by inva- 
ders. The fate of others was yet more deplor- 


AG AMEMNON, whoſe paſſage home appears to have 
been the quickeſt of any of the Peloponneſian chiefs, 
was murdered ſoon. after his return to Mycenz ; by 
his wife Clitemneſtra, and her paramour Egiſthus, 
who ſeated himſelf on the Argive throne . But they 
were not ſuffered to enjoy in peace the fruits of their 
atrocious crime, or to indulge unmoleſted their guilty 
paſſion. Awful juſtice overtook them. A blow, from 7 
an unexpected arm, left mankind, in their puniſh- 4 
ment, a.leffon to correct the dangerous example. 
Orcſtes, yo fon of * ms an 


e eee eee ans board.” (Id. ibid.) And Me- 
pelaus ſpecdily followed them, and * joined their fleet in the Leſbian 
bay.” (Hom. Odiſſcy, lib. iii.) Nor did Agamemnen remain long 
behind. Odiſſey, lib. iv. x 80 
»-331. Hom. Odiey, Hb. il. iv. Thueydid. Hb. l. ep. MM. 
332. Id. ibid. The wanderings of Ulyſſes are well 3 and 
Menelaus, having loſt his pilot, (Oaiſſey, Hb. iii.) was driven on the 
coaſt of Egypt, where he was long detained by calms and contrary: 
winds, Hom. Odiſſey, lib. iv. | 
© Hom. Odiſſey, paſſim. Thucydid, bb, i i ps ul 
oh Hom, Odifſey, lib, iii. iv. xi. 


| © Fe. 44 \ 
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"who had fortunately efcaped' the ſword of giſt 
thus, returned privately to Mycenz after an exile” 
of ſome years; and, in revenge of his - ſather's” 
death, flew both the ory uſurper and W 


adultreſs ***, 


By this ſignal act of vengeance, which put him in 
poſſeſſion of his father's dominions, and a marriage 
with the daughter of Helen and Menelaus, Oreſtes 
added the kingdom of Sparta to that of Argos and: 
Mycenz ; and became the moſt powerful prince 
that ever had reigned i in Peloponneſus. He found it 
neceſſary, however, in order to be eſtabliſh his cha- 


racter, and clear himſelf from the imputation of guilt, 
in having laid violent hands on his own mother, tg 
fubmit his cauſe to the court of Areopagus at 


Athens . That famous tribunal gave a decree in 


mis favour , and all Greece was ſatisfied with the 


vaulty's of the deciſion, k | 9 x 
Tux great power of Oreſtes, if hot 83 
his adminiſtration, preſerved his dominions from the 


5 diſorders that afflicted Greece, for ſixty years after the 


termination of the Trojan war; 2 period in which pi- 
racy and rapine univerſally prevailed, and when ſeve- 
ral ſtates repeatedly changed maſters 3*®, That licen» 
tious ſpirit, however, began to ſubſide z and order | 
and tranquillity were generally reſtored. But the re- 
turn of the Heraclide, or deſcendants of Hercules, 
into Peloponneſus, NY the reign of Tiſamenes, 


the for .of Deen? Geog, vil things. 29m ing 


335. Odiſſey lib. 111. | | 
336. Panſa i, i. . 6o, ei. fu. cit 
337. Pauſanias, lid. i. p. 27. : 338. Id. ibid 
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conſuſion in Greece; and entirely changed the face L. 
of affairs in that part of Europe, and alſo in Ai in. 


Minor. 


TH1s matter will e e my * 
and furniſh * for another LORE, | 
th f y : 
f ; a " 
A 
* 
* 
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PART 1 
"1 | "LETLER IV. 


8 View of the Aﬀairs of Grercs Hom the 
| final Invaſion, and Conqueſt of PELOPONNESUS' by 
_ the HERACLIDE, tothe Abolition of Regal Power at 
ATHENS; with an Account of the Settlement of the 
' _GRACIAN Colontes in ASIA Mixon. 


E have formerly ſeen in what manner Hera 
cules was excluded the ſucceſſion to the king- 
dom of Mycenz, by the felfiſh policy of his grand- 
uncle Sthenelus, who gave the princely inheritance ta 
his own ſon, Euryſtheus. The toils and perils to which 
A expoſed this hero, in hopes of getting rid 
of ſo dangerous a rival, are well known under the 
name of the Labours of Hercules, The reputed. ſon of 
Jove, however, ſurmounted every difficulty. But not 
being proof againſt the ſhafts of fate, he died in 76 
agony about the fiftieth year of his age, in conſe- 
2 quence of a poiſoned ſhirt, ignorantly ſent him by 
his wife Delaneira, and lefg him many children 
by various * . A 


Tux children of Hercules were reared by different 
princes, who reſpected the memory of their father; 
but his legitimate ſons ſolely by Ceix, king of Tra- 
chine. Unfortunately, however, the generous guary _ 
dianſhip of Ceix, and the youthful valour of the ſons. of. 
Hercules, awaked the jealouſy of Euryſtheus, who 

| threatened to make war upon that prince, ſhould he 


4 
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yield them any longer an aſſylum at hls-court?, The 1 
Heraclidz ſaw the neceſſity of quitting Trachine ; and, = 


in this extremity of their affairs, they applied for pro- 
tection to all the ſtates of Greece. Athens alone. 
durſt afford them ſhelter *. Euryſtheus led an army 
againſt that city. He was met by the Heraclidæ, 
ſupported by the Athenians, and commanded by Hyl- 
lus, the eldeſt fon of Hercules by Deianeira, and by 
Theſeus, king of Attica. The two armies joined bat: 
tle, and Euryſtheus was defeated and ſlain ; in gonſe- 
quence of which events, the kingdoms of Argos and 
Mycene paſſed as formerly en yt roo ws ak 
of Pericus 1 into that of Pelops. | 14.3 


oa with their Kabel che Heraclidz mated 
Peloponneſus. There they were. joined by a number 
of adherents, and made themſelves maſters of many of 
the capital towns and diſtricts in that peninſula 7, Bus 
theſe conqueſts. were ſoon abandoned. -The country 
being afflicted with a deſolating plague, the Heraclida 
conſulted the Delphic oracle, in regard to the means 
of putting a ſtop to ſo terrible a calamity. The Pythia 
or prieſteſs replied, That in order to avert that cala. 
mity, they muſt deſiſt from their enterpriſe, but might 
fenew it after #bree crops". They obeyed, and returne 
ed at the end of three years, which they conceived ta 
be the time fixed by the oracle. . 


" Arzzvs, the eldeſt ſan of Pelops, who had ſucy 
ceeded Euryſtheus, his father-in-law, in the kin 

doms of Argos and Mycenz, collected a ſtrong farce 
to oppoſe the invaders*. When the armies of the 
| two parties came within fight of each other, Hyllug, 


3. 14. ibid. 4. Iſſocrat. Panathen, 
5. Apollod. lib. ii, Diod, Sicul. lib. iv. Strabo, Hb. MM. 
$. Lett. I. . Apolled et. r wht of {03 
. . wie, + Pied. Et" 8 
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PARTI. che leader of the Heraclidz, propoſed to decide the 


» 


Yer diſpute by ſingle combat, in order to ſave the effuſion 


of blood. The offer was accepted, and a regular 
agreement made, That, if Hyllus was victorious, 
the Heraclide ſhould immediately enter into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the conteſted kingdoms; but, if he was van- 


quiſhed, that neither he, nor any of his kinſmen, ſhould 


return into Peloponneſus for an hundred years. Hyl- 
Jus was ſlain by the champion of Atreus, and the He- 
nn withdrew ne to treaty . \ | 


Tur deſcentants'of Hiding 1 never loſt 
ſight of their hereditary claims. The recovery of their 
Tightful inheritance, and even the conqueſt of the 
whole Græcian peninſula, continued to occupy their 
thoughts, and to fill their ambitious hearts with hope 
amid the wilds of Oeta and Parnaſſus, where they had 
obtained the rocky diſtri of Doris: and at the expi- _ 
ration of the ſtipulated number of years, Temenus, 
Creſphontes, and Ariſtodemus, great grandſons of Hyl- 


Ant. Ch. lus, having collected a formidable body of Dorian and 
210. er ee, nen Poloponneſus by * 8 


Tisauzxxs, thi ſon of Oreſtes, at that time wag 
of Argos and Lacedzmon, attempted to diſpute the 
pretenſions of the Heraclide, but without effect. He 
was vanquiſhed in battle, and the gallant invaders 
made themſelves inſtantly maſters of his dominions **. 


Corinth, Elis, = Meſſenia, alſo Ny to their ) 


arms. | 

| 55 
Hivmo now no enemy to contend. with, the 

. b to the cuſtom of the ä di- 


10. Parks. bh. l. Diod. Sicul. abi ſup. Th | | 
11. Pauſan. lib, ii. Strabo, lib. viii. 32. Apollod. lib. ii. 
13. Pauſan, et Strabo, whifup. Pd gt 
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vided their conqueſts by-lot. The kingdom of Argos LETTER * 
fell to the ſhare of Temenus : Creſphontes obtained lun 
territory of Meſſenia; and Laconia was ſet apart for nts cut 
Euryſthenes and Procles, the infant ſons of Ariſtode- 
mus, who had died in the courſe of the war. Elis 
was given, by the ſurviving leaders, to an #tolian' 
chief named Oxylus, who had contributed to the ſuc» 
ceſs of their enterpriſe. They beſtowed Corinth on 
Aletes, one of their kitiſmen ; and they f Arca- 
dia for friendly reaſons; Creſphontes having married” 
Mey e Rs" | 


| Sven of the ſubjects of Tiſamenes, as diſcovered a 
reſolution to maintain their independency, were politi- 

cally permitted by the Heraclidz to ſettle in the maritime 
diſtri, which afterward became famous under the 
name of Achaia. The reſt were driven into exile, or 
reduced to ſlavery; and their poſſeſſions were divided 
among the Dorian and ZMtolian ee . who 


aimed em as the'reward of their valour . 


Tuvs did the deſcendants of Hercules recover their 
rightful inheritance, and the ſovereignty of Belopon- 
neſus return from the family of Pelops to the blood 
of Perſeus. Nor did that peninſula alone feel the ef- 
fets of this revolution. The Græcian ſtates and 
countries beyond the Corinthian iſthmus, ſuffered al- 
moſt equally with thoſe within it; from the Return of 
the Heraclidæ, as the Dorian conqueſt of Peloponneſug 
is commonly called. The people firſt diſpoſſeſſed threw 
themſelves upon their neighbours ; and they, in their 
turn, carried deſolation into more diſtant territories. 
The ſtronger every where drove out the weaker Like 
the auen of on. ent an, the Grecian tribes 


- 24. Apolled: lib, ii, Paulin. lib ii. e W n N 
25. Fauſan, Ib. iv. 16. Ifocrat. Panatben, et in Archidant; 
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— ſhocked upon one another, er eee u -. 


ne half century 


Don ine that turbulent wk IuGtuating * 
when all ſecurity of poſſeſſion was loſt, and conſe- 
quently all attachment to country, the firſt Græcian 
colonies in Aſia Minor were planted. A body of Io- 
nians, orginally eſtabliſhed in Attica, but afterward 


ſettled in Peloponneſus, had there remained i in trans. 


quillity till che laſt -invaſion of the Heraclid ; when 
the Achæans being driven from the territory of Laco- 
nia, fell upon them, and forced them to quit that 

peninſula. They ſought refuge in Attica, their 
former country. But finding, in a courſe of years, 
the lands aſſigned them inſufficient to ſupport a grow- 
ing population, they embarked with ſome Athenian, 


| adventurers z and landing on the coaſt of Afia Minor, + 


between the river Hermus and the promontory of Po- 
fideion, took poſſeſnon of a diſtrict then bounded by 
Lydia and Caria; and which, in ſucceeding times, 
was from them called Iona *%. There they built 


_ Epheſus, Miletus, Teos, Colopon, Clazamenay Smyrna, 


Phocza, and other cities. They alſo took poſſeſs 
fon of the iſlands of Chios and Samos, which we 


e in the n confoderacy. | 


"Iu eſtabliſhment of this hes had 1 pang 
by another ſettlement on the Aſiatic cbaſt, ſcarce leſs 
famous in hiftory, A body of Iolians, having been 
driven from their poſſeſſions in Peloponneſub by the 
Dorian, who accompanied and ſupported the Hera - 
b. e e eee d e found them« 


* 
: ab 


2 


42 bs kb. is. mann. Bb. v. vii. 28. 14. 08. 
19. Parian Chron, Epoch. xxvi. Pauſan. lib. vii. Strabo, lib. xiv. | 
20. id. ibid. Stayrna was originally built by the ZEvlians, bu 


mien, nn vos * 
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ſelves obliged to look out for new lands, They -ac- 
cordingly put themſelves under the conduct of Pen- 
thilius, one of the ſons of Oreſtes, who had taken 
refuge in the iſland of Euboea; and after rambling, 
for ſore time, unſucceſsfully over the northern pro- 
vinces of Greece, under his command, they. crofſed 
the Helleſpont under his ſon Echelatus, and ſettled on 
the coaſt! of Aſia Minor, between Jonia and Myfia *7, 


There gradually extending their population, from the 


— 


Ant. Ch. 
1096. 


river Hermus to the Helleſpont, they gave to that 
maritime diſtrict the name of KorlA., In Holia 


ſtood Cume, Lampſacus, Abydos, mils and, n 
mme Me 55 9 ng le 


* * rums eee eee 
Aſia during the ſame reſtleſs period. It was compoſed 
of a body of Dorians, who had been put-in poſſeſſion 
of the diſtri of Megara by the Heraclidæ. | Seized 
with the roving ſpirit of the times, and hard preſſed 
by the Athenians, the greater part of the Dorians 
quiited that territory, and ſeated: themſelyes in a pro- 
montory of Afia Minor, between Lycia and Caria, to 
which they gave the name of Doris, or Doria *?. 
There they founded Halicarnaſſus, Cnidus, and. ſeye- 


ral other cities. They alſo ſpread Yarns into 


Rhodes, Cos, and the ſmaller Ft) cAjRy iſlands ** 


As theſe 3 were N about the time the 


republican ſpirit began to predominate in Greece, the 


adventurers carried with them, the ſame ſpirit into 


their new territories. And that ſpirit, which taught 
the Afiatic Greeks bravely to ſpurn the chains, of 


oriental deſpotiſm, may be ſaid not only to have faved 


: 247 8 * 
ar. Strabo, lib. ix. xiii. Vell. Patercul. lib. i; c 
+93. Herodot. lib. L. Strabo, Ib. Mit.. 
23. Serbe, lib, 7. Pauſan. Ib. vii 24. 14. hid 
as K = their 
CEE, 
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rar. their mother-oountry from becoming a province of the 


8 Perſian empire, but eventually to u Aba ‚ 
r eg e e pee | 


* - 
* 


* 


Tdbon che Gas cities in Ae Mindy 2 the 
coritiguous iſlands, like thoſe on the European eonti- 
nent; were frequently governed by ambitious citizens, 
who under the odious name of tyrants, had uſurped 
the ſupreme power, the baſis of their interior policy 
was every where republican z each city having its ſenate 
and popular aſſembly. They had alſo their 
afſemblies, -where affairs of national importance were 
| difcufſed. The delegates of the Lonian Cities as we | 
ſhall have occafion to ſee, met in the Panionian council 
und the olian and Dorian cities had aſſemblies of a 
fimilar nature. Every public meaſure, in a word; wore 
the appearance of freedom in Afiatic Greece, however 
; e MO NO aON civil 
Wu” e . 


eee eee ee 
eee e Grecian ſtates in 
Europe; and to notice the moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtances with which that general revolution was at- 
tended. ' . . Te , ESE 1155 2 


Tux monarchical government which, in early times, 
- univerſally prevailed in Greece, was extremely limited. 
The king, or head of the tribe, being no more than 
chief magiſtrate of the ſtate, or rather the moſt emi- 
nent citizen in the community, . could take no reſolu- 
tion but in conjunction with the heads of the principal 
families; nor adopt any public meaſure without con- 
ſulting the body of os N * But moderate as. 


ag Art lt, u. u. Dio. Ballard hv; eas, 0476 
Jib. vi ied ten rnd off 
that 
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that government appears to have been, it was always LETTER 
conſidered as an irkſome reſtraint upon the volatile — 
genius and ardent temper of the Greeks, - which 
, ſtrongly tended toward democracy. And no ſooner 

had the invaſion of the Heraclidz diſturbed the regular 

order of ſucceſſion, and conſequently weakened the 

reſpect for regal authority, than the lighteſt incident 

was laid hold on to introduce the deſired change; or 

even the ſmalleſt approach toward it, in hopes of at 
laſt perfecting the plan of equal freedom and inde- 
pendency. Kingly government, which had in many 

places degenerated into tyranny, was accordingly abo- 

liſhed, . W 

oo eee to 15 Se ab 
ment, are not a little intereſting, er 
W 


A QUARREL having ariſen between the Thebans 
and Athenians concerning the poſſeſſion of a frontier 
town, the armies of the two nations were preparing 
to decide the diſpute by a general engagement, when 

| Xanthus, king of Thebes, propoſed to ſettle the mat- 
ter by fingle combat ; 'in order to ſaye the loſs of lives, 
28 a great number of men muſt otherwiſe fall on both 
fides. But Thymites, king of Attica, though of the 
I blood of Theſeus, declined the hoſtile competition. He 
was depoſed, in conſequence of his cowardice ; and the 
Athenian ſceptre was given to a Meſſenian prince, 
named Melanthus, who had bravely dry og the 
6 ann 
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A an incident which, joined to 'a long train 
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PART L. - of 1 that had afflicted their 8 
— gave them a ſtrong averſion againſt regal power, at che 


3 


ſame, time that it afforded them an opportunity of -iny 
dulging their paſſion for. freedom, They accordingly 
adopted a republican form of government ; reſolved 
that their happineſs. and miſery ſhould no —— de- 
pend upon the good. or ill fortune of | any. one family, 

or their e the will of any one . 


A = 
Fi 4 


ks 5 Thebans, 3 in 1 2 9 


loſt their political conſequence. A long night of ob 
ſcurity involved Bœotia. It Was ſplit, into many 


petty republics, among which à kind of confederscy 


bf ſubſiſted; but which were jealous of each other's pro- 
ſperity, and often hoſtile to che general intereſt *?. The 


Athenians. were more fortunate in their change of go- 


yernment. And that change, which took place ſoon 
after the foregoing, was ame ſimilar * 


. 8 


er 6 | 

rn Hemalide wher the cont of — 
bar with a jealous eye the growing power of Athens, 
under Melanthus. He had afforded refuge to a num- 
ber of Ionian and Meſſenian fugitives, expelled the 
Græcian peninſula by the Dorians, and ſtill thirfting 

for revenge. No ſooner, therefore, did the — 
dants of Hercules find themſelves firmly ſeated in 
their new territories, than they declared war againſt 
the Athenians . Codrus, the gallant ſon of Me- 
lanthus, then filled the throne of Attica. His heroic 
yalour was equal to the defence of his country, but 


the ſuperſtition of the times gave a new direction 


to his patriotiſm. The Heraclide having con- 
ſulted the Delphic oracle concerning the ſucceſs of 
their enterpriſe, had received for anſwer, * That * 


28. Pauſan. lib. ix. © * be! 
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i whyld prove vihotioua,* In conſequence of this re- * 
fponſe; they iſſued, at the head of their. army, an Ant. Chi 
expreſs order; that none of their men n 3 
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Inroruts A eee 
Codrus generoully reſolved to ſacrifice himſelf for the 
ſafety of his people. The love which they bore to 
their prince made them keep:4 watchful eye over him, 8 
ſuſpecting his patriotic purpoſe. In order to elude 
their alfdctionate vigilance, as well as tb deceive. te 
enemy, he cloathed himſelf in the habit of a peaſant; 
entered the hoſtile camp in that mean diſguiſe; with a 
faggot on his ſhoulder; and a pruning-hook in his 
hand; provoked a quarrel with a ſoldier z ſmote him; | 
— nn | 


F 
duced inquiry: His body was Known. And the He- 
 radlide belieying, on the equivocal reſponſe of the 
oracle, that nothing but m$fortune could now attend 

| their undertaking, ee eee 


ee late e e | 
without 4 Kings furniſhed the peta ran ee , 
a pretext for aboliſhing monarchy, and an occaſion of 
indulging their violent love of liberty, by eſtabliſhing 
a commonwealth; Diſpoſed, as they pretended to give 
that generons prince a ſueceſſot in the thronez, but un- 
able to find one worthy of fuch honour; they declared ,.. 
| Jupiter alone to be thenceforth ſoyercign of Athens. 
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PART I. 
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kingdom of 
eonqueſts of 
territory ef Laconia between them, or reigning alter- 
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25 choſe, However, Medon the eldeſt ſon of Goes 


5 45 


ſhouts be E to the afſemblz of the ale, 
for the. due adminiſtration of public: $3, 


"Tus government ef Sparta alſo — 2 
change in this age of innovation. Euryſthenes”; and 
Procles, the 7Þ ſons of Ariſtoderniis, to whom the 
actdwehion- fel-in the diſtributiom of the 
Heradids, inſtead of dividing” the 


nately, like ſome Urtecian ſovereigns in ancient times, 


ere perſuaded to reign jointly, and with equal power. 
They accordingly. choſe che city of Sparta aso their 


common:dapital or ſeat of government; each of ithem 
bearing: the title of King of Lacedæmon, wy . 


knowledged : as fuch**. 


a(Y? 941 8031 10 17823 1 —4 hens: , et, pt -N BP 
Bur, although. royal ae chus fully es- 

bliſhed at Sparta, in the deſcendants of Ariſtodemus, 

and, ſubliſted in both bran hes of the reigning family, 


for ſeven hundred years, the Rate ſoon felt / the en- 


feebling effects of divided ſway . Each of the kings, 
in order to ſtrengthen his 2 found it ne- 
ceſſary to court the favour! 2 the people. This cam- 
petition made thé people tbo ſenſible of their i import- 


- ance; and eventually gave birth” to the moſt "daring 
feegtigamelt, upon which there was no curb. Anarchy, 


9 


the "worſt" of tyrannies, proved the confequence 6f 
unbridlec liberty. The kingdom of Lacedæmon was 
continually split into two factions, which” fre- 
quently came to Vows. Even royal blood had been 
ſpilt, in n tumults ; and all the ee 
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or government ſeemed to, he diſſolved, when the 
wiſdom and virtue of one man gave Om 


anger pe din, yu 


hh 2 F 
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Ton Lordſhip will readily perceive, that I allude 
to the illuſtrious Lycurgus. The eſtabliſhment-of the 
inſtitutions oſt che Spartat tegflaverforms a memorable 
era in the hiſtory df Greece! But before u enter 
upon che ibveſtigatzon of Hat ſubject, which will open 
to aur xie w/m important objects of enquiry, and 
lead us to ſpeculations of. great moment in the ſcience ? 
of human affairs, I muſt make a pauſe. 
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. and the Hoo rel He pegs 8. the 
_-  Eflabli/oment of the Laws of LveukGus: in La» 
s con to the Corigueſt of Mussum by the Lan 
| CEDAMONLIANS, TIN ww , 


beten Gu: 0 i. 
: 7.4 9 . 22 ee 26 
GH Greece, as we have had oecaſion to 


ſee, was peopled' by colonies from various 
countries, government and manners, in all its different 
ſtates, were nearly the ſame during the heroic ages. 
This fimilarity continued till after the conqueſt of 
_ Peloponneſus by the Heraclidæ. Then the republican 
' ſpirit, which every where ſprung up, gave diverſity 
| to government, and government had a neceſfary in- 
fluence upon manners. The change, however, was 
hardly perceptible for a while. That variety, and 
even contraſt of manners, which prevailed among the 
Greeks in later times, beyond what has been known | 
among any other people, ancient or modern, bearing 
one common name, and ſpeaking the ſame tongue, 
was little obvious until the laws of Lycurgus began to 
produce their effect upon the character and manners of 
ee ee - ad ee e ths cam 


J 
the origin of the inſtitutions of the Spartan legiſlator, 
38 an introduQtion to the ſubſequent part of the kiſtory 
of that celebrated ſtate. | 
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© Lyevzovs, fon of Eunomes ting of Lace 

the fifth in deſcent from Procles, and the tenth from CART 
Hereales; is faid to have fuceeeded to the” jolt be. 
reignity on the death of his elder brother Polyde 

and in the ſeventh year of the reign of his coleague 
Archelaus. Kr 

juſt” and able adminiſtration. But an d, 
though natural circumſtance, deprived his country- 
men of that hope, and involved” himſelf'in 3 | 
of difficulties. The widow of Polydettcs — 221 
herſelf pregnant. Tet more ambitious to retain che 
honours of a queen, than deſirous to experience che 
tender cares of a mother; "inflamed with amotoug 
paſſion, or unwilling to fuffer the neglect of widow- 
hood, ſhe ſecretly intimated to the new king, That, if 
he would agree to marry her, no child of his late 
E 
Wer r | 


ee en ee 
alty, and affumed the title of Protector, as foon as he 
was made acquainted with the queen's pregnancy, 
thought it prudent. to conceal his abhorence of her 
atrocious purpoſe. He feemed even to enter into her 
views; begged that the would take nothing that might 
injure ' her health, or endanger her life; for he 
would fo concert matters, that the fruit of her womb 
ſhould be no bar .in the way of their mutual wiſhes. 
And having thus quieted her anxiety on that deli- 
cate point, he took care, when the time of ber 
labour drew nigh, to place truſt-worthy ſervants about 
ber perſon, with ſtrift orders, that if ſhe brought forth 
a. ſon, they ſhould convey the child inſtantly to 
Am; * 12 EN 
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1 
E £ Tax politic and generous Protector Was ſupping 


mines 


— 


" with, the principal Spartan magiſtrates, hen the 
queen Mas delivered; and the child, proving. to bea 


bon, was preſented to him according to his commands. 


He took the boy in his arms, and ſaid, addreſpng him- 
ſelf to the magiſtrates, © « Spartans |, a king i is born to 
vou; then placed the infant prince in the royal ſeat, ſe eats 

and named him Charilaus, or.* the people's joy; in 


| allußon to the. pleaſure expreſſed on the th by 


the company, at his own wiſe and- li liberal co 
rather HPF the birth of a king! 2 d Us 
IP nv 5 164 = 
* Ferne, and — . as the, conduct of 
ycurgus was, and high as it placed him in the eſteem 


of gl Ee failed to, diſſipate che dark-ſuſpici- 


97 $ raiſed | J his enemięs, and infuſed into the minds 
of the corrupted — Their ſelfiſh hearts, its 


| capable of feeling the difintereſted ſentiments by. which 


he was aCtuated, aſcribed his magnanimous prudence t to 


| finiſter motives. They imputed to him geſign upon 


the liberties of the ſtate ? In order to bely theſe ſuſ- 
picions to avoid the reſaytmens of = bsh wed queen, | 
by whoſe adherents they, had been 988 and Fully to 
vindicate the honour of his character, I. 1 con- 
Kine himſelf to A f 'baniſhment. 


INH 50 ni 


Wunrt HER this 6998 Atriot hdd 8 ed, before 
"kis departure from Sparta, che idea of reforming the 
"conſtitution of his country, antiqui y has eft, 1 us to 


econjecture, We are only told, on good authority, 


that he vilited Fygypt and Crete % where, oxernment 


and legiſlation were Tuppoſed® 'to haye attained the, 
 kigheſt degree of perfection. And it appears, from 


8 _his Inſtitutions, that he muſt h hare carefully * = 


3. Plut. ubi fup. EIT — a 
$: Plut. Fi. Lyeurge | | * 


e I 


Egyptian polity, 41's that the F onftitut ron was was { 85 
dhe model after which he Engl, the S 


Winx 3 was contemplating that famous. 
ſyſtem. of, government, the work of the elder Mino 

| (which we. have formerly. had occaſion to conlider . 
and ſtoting. his mind with political maxiris, the king- 

: dom of Lacedæmon Was a prey to internal diflentions.. 
The people were turbulent, and the magiſtrates with 
out authority. Even regal ſway was ſet at naught, by 
the licentious multitude. Archelaus was a weak prince, 
Charilaus a minor. Al e was loſt, and 
lawleſs 3 anarchy, reigned. ORD: 


N 70 188 n 
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| Trims, diſorders 271 - 3 FN fray ſenſible 

| of the value of their late Protector; who, during his 

ſhort but vigorous adminiſtration, had xeſtared do- 

meſtic tranquility... They accordingly ſent deputies "— 

folicit his return”; indirectly declaring themſelves 
willing to ſubmit to any body of laws, which he ſhould 
think neceflary for the reformation of hi ſtate. All 

orders of men et in the Wa. 2 


* W 4: 
* 
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Ares having cated ſeveral embaſſies to this pur- Ant. Chr. 
poſe, Lyeurgus returned to Sparta; and in compliance 6784 
with the general-wiſh of his countrymen, aſſumed the 

£ bigh character of legiſlator... But he found, on enter- 
ing upon his arduous and dangerous office, more ob- 
ſtacles to, ſurmount than his ſagacity had foreſeen 3 
more — to * and conſequently more preju- 


A a> a 


the conſtitution of the own | in \ order to accompliſh the 
defired. reformation “. un chat view, N di- 


6. ben. Hef d work: ee 
8. Id. ibid. IH 9. Plut, ubi ſuſß r 
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RT 1. geſted his celebrated political ſyſtem 3 * which had. | 
its object che perfeQing 'of government, * 2 i 1 


bye 784. 


diviſion of power and of | property; 


"Tas Spartan legiſlator, however, aware of the ai 1 
eulty of citabliſting inſtitutions, which would militate 
fo ſtrongly againſt the ſelfiſh and voluptuous paſſions | 
of man, bethought himſelf of a happy expedient for 
filencing all oppolition. Well acquainted with the ins 


fluence of ſuperſtition upon the human mind, and 


with the awe inſpired by divine authority, he went 25 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, before be 
known to his fellow- citizens that plan of g c 5 
which he meditated, and fully opened his #35 to 
the Sooth-ſaying God! The Pythia ſaluted him with 
the title of * companion of. the Gods ! and rather 

than man” aſſured him that Apollo was propitious to 
his undertaking, and that the ſtate which he ſhould con- 


ſtitute, under the auſpices of the Prophetic n 
| would prove the molt Waftriqus I Greece. 


Fon ririzy with this mee reſponſe 3 


gave the name of Rü TR to his inſtitutions Fug i 


by inſinuating,. that he had received them from the 
oracle n. And having thus added the voice of Heayen 
to the veneration of his equntry, he procceded wich- 
out obſtruction to the execution of his plan. His | 


firſt and grand ſtep toward a new conſtitution was, the 
eſtabliſhment of 2 ſenate; in order to maintain an 


equilibrium of power between the Lacedzmonian kings | 


and people, and to repreſs the uſurpations of either. 
This ſenate conſiſted of twenty-eight members, choſen 
by the legiſlator from among the leading men in whom 
he could "moſt confide. But the future election of | 
ſenators,” who. commonly held their ſeats during life, 


| yas committed to the aſſembly of the people . 0 
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of the ſrnats, was, properly/ſpeaking, 4h x 


after the eſtabliſhment 


= 


chical, ariſtocratica, nor democ 
like” the Britiſh conſtitytionz 4. compound. of 
| the different forms. The two kings. remained, but 
their ſway was very limited. They were only the firſt 
 cijjzens inthe ſtate , They had, howeyer, the power 
of peace and war z were entitled to receive ambaſſar 
dors, and entruſted with the ſuperintendence of re- 
Wy... As commanders in chjef of the armies of the | 
u blic, they had the honour of leading the van, in 
; ul wttary expeditions, and of bringing up the rear 
pn their return ; and beſide being firſt ſerved at the 
public um had $M ION * 
een e 
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rogatives, enjoyed that of being perpetual preſidents 
of che ſenate : 390 eee e 

was not ſmall. The ſenate alone had the ri ro- 

ng and inveſtigating public meaſures. No 44 
on any ſuch ſubject could originate in the aſſembly of 
the people. But to the people belonged the power of 
deliberating on the reſolutions of the ſenate, and of 


ultimately ſealing with app or VION a ne- 
Faces upon every ſuch reſolution 


F 
check upon its proceedings, was found to poſſeſs. tos 
extenſive powers, and to lean too much toward regal 
authority. In order to counteract this dangerous ten- 
deney, and effetually counterbalance the prepondeta- 
tion of the ariſtocratical part of N tg to egg Lye - 
| Curgus conſtituted the Ephori'' ; [five annual magi» | 

13-14, ibid. z Herodot. lib. vi. 5, 1d. ibid. | 

16. Herodot. ubi ſup. Flut. Vit. Lycurg. 3 
17. Xenoph. Rep. Las. Plat. ubi fup. 
| x8, Herodod ib. vi. Xenoph. ubi. dp. 
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1 S rights of che people, and watch, G the eden 
.of government 16. Theſe ma oiftratss w were, choſen ythe 


7855 people in full abe and [gencrafy rom among the | 
| Mot viglant citzeng e.. 8 
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70 privileges of the E. horj\ were many z an and their 
kbntrouling po power Was 0 ſtrong, that 1 it might. be 

called the” bridle, .3 and they. themſelyes, by their com- 
> bining and invigorating influence, the Anu of the 
| artan Rate 1 them f it beloaged | to convoke, 
dorogue, and Ahe, the the leſs and greater aſſemblies 
A che people; the former compoſed of the inhabit- 
tit of the capita the latter of the free inhabitants 
of the country, including its ſeveral towns and villages. 
They could, expel; impriſon, and even puniſh with 
death, any obnoxious fenator Tbey monthly « EX= | 
hinged with the Kings, whom they could fine or, put | 
under arreſt, ſolemn oaths of fidelity z the kings ſwear- 
ing, in their on name, to gov 5 to che 
eſtabliſhed laws and cuſtoms; and the Ephori, in the 
name of the people, to ſupport the authe ity, and 
ptotect the perſons of the princes, of the lood. of 
„ene, r 4 * 5 ſo reign and rule A, | 
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2 was et "fy Res od ore GP PEVETS? by 
Fe at Sparta; a ſyſtem which, although com- 
_ poſed of ſeemingly diſcordant parts, remained longer 
entire, than the conſtitution of any other Græclan 
ſtate. This permaneney it 'chiefly;owed to that equit- 
able diſtribution of power, which it contained; and 
which, by a happy temperament; kept alive the jealous 
ſpirit. of liberty, without ſuffering the ſhocks of the | 
demon of anarchy,; The vigour, and even the union 


19. Plato, de Leg. lib, zl. . Ne 20. Ag. Polit lib. l. 4 
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andy competitipn; that animated therbredſts of uta 
citizens; and-which maytbe calldd the i200 Brandi; 


en were kindled and ſed with ire. n 
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Dre equitable diſtribution of power, Lycurgus 


| proceeded co the mot eguνjj diviſiam of property 


aware that no people, how well balanced ſpever 


cheir goternmentzo ban long retain either [bemy 


— 8 


every, free citizen.” ah Property, in, the "kingd 12 
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8 independency, unleſs, ſome ſenſe of na 
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Lacedamon, as then. ve 7 upcqually ſhare 


rg Rob rtion or the peo ple had tryly no 98 


calls of ene ence .. Tos e GER in abund- 
dance, white” the mud” if not predatory yoor, 
were at nec, debafed and oppteſſed 955 5 f 


Jet goſiptiſint 


þ 6 order to remedy thele evils, nd cs after n nam 
| berihg the people, divided the whale territory of Laco- 
: Md into thirty. nine thobfand equal (bares; nine thour 
fand of which he appropriated 1 to the citizens of Sparta, 


as their particular domain z and the remaining thirty 


thouſand ſhares „de alligned £ to che inhabitants vf the 


| Country“. Behr rous yet farther to, > abaliſh the diſtinc- 


tions of rich and poor, but ſenfible-of the impractiea- 
bility of a disiden of moveable property, che Spartan 


; Wegiſafor, prohibited®! the uſe of gold and, filyer. coſt 3 
called in, as far as poll, all that, was. in cireplagon ; 


and ordered that thenceforth iron money, which he 


took care to get ſtumped and iſſued, ſhould only be re- 
| 'tived in ent A an ing. debt, Dt ih a "PS. of 


Nr * West enheet, ro herch:e 
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. coneealed wealth might not enable any man to 
e e eee wor den eee exeits 


. ſttce deſire of riches, he commanded all the male citizens 


to eat together in public, as in Crete; and each, in 
turn, to contribute his monthly quotu toward the com- 
mon meal **, fifteen meſſing together at one table. 


came ſo many ſchoauls of: public virtue and politicat 
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| neee national intereſt or national glory. * 


; curing it againſt foreign enemies. He had Already 
in 2 manner annihilated private property, in ordex_ 
to eradicate luxury; he now proſcribed the ufual 
means of acquiring wealth. Still keeping | bis eye. on 
the Cretan conſtitution, without ſervilely copying the 
inſtitutions of Minos, he committed not only the labours 
of huſbandry, but the exerciſe of all mechanical arts, 
ſolely to flaves, who bore the name of Helots *; fe, 

to the Lacedæmonians, or free inhabi of 
Laconia of all deſcriptions, no profeſſion belide that 


28. In this particular, the ordinances of Lycurgus, with reſpect to 
— gs differed from thoſe of Mines: the Cretan public 
meals, perhaps more wiſely, were furniſhed at the expence of the 

fate, Thoſe of Sparta, regulated by public authority, were how- 
ever ſufficiently meagre. The moſt exquiſite diſh was a kind of 
known by the name of Zack Broth. Plut, ubifup, 

29 Flat. N. Lgeurg. Xenoph. Rep. Lacen, Plut. Fit. Zyeurg. - 
31. The moſt received « ion concerving the orjgin'of thi nm. 
i; That Helos, a Lacedz=monian town, having attempted to eſtabliſh 
its independency, was reduced by force; that the inhabitants, as « 
puniſhment. for their temerity, were | condemned 20 the moſt humi- 
: hating flavery and precluded the poſſibility of ever recovering their 
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plying, and being generally diſperſed over Laconia, the name of Helet 
5 became common to allthe Lacdawonien Nayes, afterward acquired by | 
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| _"Havmo thus provided, for the juternal fability of 
| the fate, the Spartan legiſlator took meaſures for ſe. 


| Biberty, by a law of the Spartan council, forbidding them to be eman- | 
cipated or ſold to foreign ſtates ; and that their poſterity thus multi | | 
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conſtituted the Lacedæmonians a nation of ſoldiers and 
or making them ſuperior in proweſs, and keen · ſighted 
beyond every other people in Greece. And what is till 
more to his praiſe, they became, in theſe particulars, 
a we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, the very men he wiſhed 
to form them; unequalled in political ſagacity, mili- 
tary courage, conduct, diſcipline,” and the whole 
ſcience of war. But they grew, at the ſame time, in» 
ſolent, haughty, ambitious, and cruel, as might have „ 
been foreſeen; turning againſt their neighbours, with- | 
out any regard to juſtice or humanity, thoſe arms and - 
that hardy valour, which were meant for their own | 
defence. Yet muſt I not omit the fingular, if not 
in all reſpetts praiſc-worthy ordinances, in the code | : 
of manners, which gaye them eventually the power, 
as well as the inclination, of commiting ſuch violences; 
aye ad eee 
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of the people, on whoſe minds he meant to ingraft 
his inſtitutions, diſcovers 3 truly philoſophic ſpirits 
unfettered by vulgar prejudices. He encouraged mar- 
rage, and even enjoined it, as a duty z but the parties 
were not allowed to contract it until they had attained ; 
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n e le Reese 0 Seeruited their legtond chiefly 
from the ſturdy claſs of hulbandmen; and who allowed' patriotfim 
to ſpring naturally from the happy poſſeſſion, and free uſe of private 
e | 
column of ot * . 
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great end, the Lacedæmonian virgins, inſtead of the 


 ſedemary employmeuts of dhe Jm und he neellle, 

common to tlie other weng women bf Orbetez were 
a ordeved to ooeupy thetnſelves,” Nie the yohthe;' in run 
ning, wreſtling, and thre wing che quert Gr: jabelin a. 

Thoeſd exereiſes they generally performed Hated,” the 
better to tohe their fibres And on Certain high fefl 
rivals they danced pubiely in the ſame intel condi. 
Gen, in order to provoke che dere?” of "the men; 
and, conſeious of the inſſüucneeef Wein chains; leer 
ingly . praiſe and biüme to their" admiri 
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new-mhrried | men 'Fre m *expalculating ir Yigour in | 
the arms, of their. 1a aud I brides, the 


were Eommanded * to ; ſleep an the common Wee 


| along with their male companions, And writ oply viſit 4 
| their wives by ſtealth „ "The early alata com- 


merce of the Spartans was, therefore, a kind ef per- 
petual intrigue 3 boch ſexes being obliged to contrive 
occafions of meeting one Aae ſecretly, and Cf re- 


tiring withtcur Being Sbletded v. 80 that” heir pal 


flons, chus Held in play, + were kept from lariguithing ; 


; While their conffitutipris v were ; preſerved from qo. 
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| .that healch, fymmetry, and, viggur, whic 
he iſe them to, poſſeſt, and, elteemcd, _— 

the welfare of de community., He had already: „ 
heed, female delicgey on the altar of, patriotiſm, in 


commanding the, young, women go Wręſtle and danes 
Publicly without, any veil to modeſty : he next offered 


up conjugal fidelity to the fame idol; and With it all 


— in, the; intercourſe of the g- Married 


women, like al other: property. may be ſaid to have 
been held in common. at Sparta. Huſpaade were pore 
mitted to borrow each others wives; and even required 


under certain circumſtances, to lend: the: partners 1 | 


their, beds for the purpoſe; pf mending the breed d, 


And this pretence was ſo eaſiy forged, that young and | 


handſome married, perſons, ho happened to be leſo 
fortunately matched, found little diflicultꝝ in recipron 
cally contributing to the ſupport ee "_ 


Wee Laren, wiſhes. Asti io 14: WY 
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Bur the pefolting = the Spartan breed ee 
a yet higher ſacrifice than either virgin modeſty or the 
ſanctity of the marriage. bed; 2 ſacrifice over which 


humanity muſt. ever mourn, though. ſtriftly enjoyned 


by, the laws, of L,ycurgus. All children, as, ſoon ,28 
born, were ordered to he carried, to public office, 
| where « certain aged perſons were aan to examine 


them; and if they. happened 10 be diſeaſed, feeble, or 


deformed, they were thrown into a deep cavern in che 
neighbourhood - of mount Tygetus. But if they were 


well-ſhaped, ſtrong : and healthy, they: were delivered to 
nurſes provided, by t the ſtate * 4, and who by their ſkill, = 


in judiciouſly co-operating. with nature, became famous 
oyer Greece, and perhaps ſaved. a8 man lives as e 


ſeverity of the legiſlator deſtroped. 
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9 ety parent, and Put under piibBe preseptöte“ 888 
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children, but according to che mode preſcribed by law, 
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them bold, vigilant, and fkilful warriors, 
ee 
—— by the ice ftp nnd ph 
prehenſion of ſhame, but ever ultimately governed by 
the love of their country, which ms 
| by the main ſpring of their ſouls 4.” 


Ts pri xm nt aus c 
be ſaid ever to ceaſe. After twelve years of 
boys, whoſe former mode of life had been abundantly 
- were permitted to wear only one garment; 
ind that equally in winter as in ſummer to fleep or 
no better beds than reeds, which they themſelves muſk 
gather: and they were compelled to go barefooted at all 
ſeaſons. As they approached manhood, their diſcipline 
was increaſed in auſterity ; their ſtated labours, which 


wet them karl = vacant hour in the day, being 


„in order to cutb the impetuous paſſions of 
youth'**. Nor was there found any remiſfion of thoſe la- 
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 penees/ were wiſely" allowed; and to ſuch 4 degree, LETHER 


that the camp might be regarded as 4 ſcene of eaſe — 


and luxury by the Lacedæmonians, who there took 
pleafure in ãdorning their perſons, and ſeemed to give 
up their hearts to mirth Before the age of thirty, 
no man was allowed to take part in public affairs at 
Sparta. För ten years later, it was not reputable for 
the Lacedzmonians to devote themſelves to political or 
juridical buſineſs; and ſixty years of perſevering vir- 
A 
191h06J9 241959545 NR N e . „ 
a % dinanc d added certain 
f maxims, or laws, in the ſame ſpirit. He for- 
bid the Spartans to ſurround their city with walls, 
en Fong Oc med the them to remit their 
| and be enjoined them not 
N foe, for various 
ſhould blind them againſt 
| ue Geftru ion of OF r 
unſtring the nerve of their courage, or the thirſt 
of conqueſt "incite them to covet. extenſive domi- 
e eee, INRA 
He alſo forbid them to make war by ſea; 
„ e the ſine ws of their commerce, ii 
aboliſhing the uſe of the precious metals, he knew they 
could not ſupport: and he deſired them to beware of 
continuing hoſtilities long againſt the ſame people, leſt 
they ſhould teach their adverſaries their method of 
fighting He made it ſhameful for them to fly be- 
fore'an enemy, how ſuperior ſoeyer in forte; ſo that 
death or victory, in battle, was the lot of every Lace- 
dæmonian; or a fate worſe than death, diſgrace! an 
- infamy, do STO SARTIeR ON - 
; we. l e l 
.. 14. mid. — — 
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 PART-L maintain, 
Wr f in the field, that high military character, which the 
tone of their bodies and the temper of their minds, as 
formed by the laws of Lycurgus, were ſo well fitted ta 
ſupport, their forces were arranged in a maſterly man- 
122 and neatly reſemblin me te diſpoſition of the armies 
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7 into 2 certain number of Mores or brigades, com- 
wo gn ding jen tens by The Lochos, 
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Ix order to enable the Lacedzmonians to 


4 


modern Europe *”. 'The Spartan army was formed 


ich conſiſted of five hundred and twelye man, was 
divided into four Pentecoſtyes, and each, Pentecoltyg 


into four Enotomies **, All theſe different bodies, 


from the Mora downward, were::commanded hy offi- 


. 2 ſubordinate in rank to each, other; and the whe 


jy one f he joint king Laeken %, 
W | 


by the direction of Lycurgus; in order to prevent; the 
- ſoldiers from perceiving. their loſs of blond, or the 
; enemy, from diſcovering their wounds . Their arms 


conſiſted of large bucklere, pike or ſpears of moderate 
length, and ſtrong ſhort, ſwords, with two. edges 
They adyanced to battle with the greateſt alacyity, yet 
moſt, exact regularity, keeping time with their _ 
to the ſound. of flutes or fies 3, and-ſo-perfeQiaras 
their diſcipline, that through. the hotteſk engagement, 


they preſerved. unbroken, that beautiful order with 


which they began the aQtions and which enabled them 
to. ann their nn. im- 
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Sparta, to Lycurgys. But chat calightened Philoſepher and hiſtorian) 


—_ in ip no iy eng who he e with any degree af accu 
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pull genere, dhe ed their enemies tone LETTER 
with admiration 


and terror. | | ver 299172 


5 che auſtere inflitytions of 88 — * bs 
raifing to ſuch a height the political and military vir- 
tues of the Lacedzmonians, paid no regard to the mil- 
der qualities, to the culture of the heart; and which, 
by inſpiring a ferocity of diſyofition,, that threw a kind 
of horror over their manners, may be ſaid to have de- 
baſed, inſtead of cane 5 


yd mens 9. 00 Ky ami 


Arrasrih only to the fafety of the * the 
Fer legillator, in forming a community of patriotic 
ſoldiers, always ready for action, forgot that they were 


e character of man, were 


free citizens, who had a right to taſte of every ſocial 


delight, and to diſpoſe of their time and their talents 
as they thought proper, unleſs, in a ſeaſon of danger; 


not the hireling bands of a deſpot, whoſe. intereſt, it 
is to extinguiſh every ſentiment of humanity, and 


ſtrangle every finer feeling in its birth, in order to 


render the inſtruments of his tyranny more fit for their | 


barbardus ſeryice. For the Lacedzmonians, in the full 
enjoyment of political freedom, were the flaves of their 


own legiſlative ſyſtem i which, by a bold effort of ſpe» - 


culation; may be faid to have; founded the welfare of 
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forgot that they were citizens, in forming citizens he 


forgot that they were men, endowed by nature with 
many generous paſſions, and capable of reciprocating 
many noble ſentiments, beſide thoſe that concerned 
the ſtate ; he . 
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move to a diſtance every kl _ IN piniter to 
| Jury. bein, d. 8 g in the bud all the 
ſofter ſympathies, and leave the Lacedemonians no 
other paſſion but the love of glory and of cheir country. 
He attempted to make them ſuperior to jntereſt, to 
. and even to pain . 3 to ſtifle in their breaſts 
e voice of natural affeQtion, with all the charities of 
father, ſon, and brother. The Spartan atid the pa- 
triot "ſwallowed up every inferior relation, and with 
cem all eee ee 


mana happineſs which cannot fol without 
the affectionate diſcharge of domeſtic duties, is how- 
ever the only ſolid foundation for public virtue, na- 


tional proſperity, or public happineſs. - And true 


patriotiſm, and true heroiſm, are intimately connected 
with humanity cF"Miſpolition' and generoſity, of ſpirit. - 


But the Spartans, of all people ever dignified, with the 


appellation of civilixed, were perhaps the moſt obdurate 
and iliberi).” And that gompletioh of heart and mind 
was the neeeſſary effect of their auſtere education and 
political ſyſtem. Having . no empl pyment but 
that of arms, to which were trained 2255 their 
infancy, and few tender cares, they loſt all compaſſion 
for the ſufferings of their fellow - creatures; or if they 
f affeQtion, it wab ny for the | 


. 
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in honour of Diana Orthia, all the Spartan boys were whipped, until 
n wn upon the altar of that cruel goddeſa. And this 
performed in pteſence of the magiſtrates of the city, 


—_ the eye of fathers and mothers; who, inftead of compaſ- 


fionating their, children, ready to expire from che ſeverity of the 


laſhes, to which they frequently fell martyrs, exhorted them to ſuffer 


patiently the diſcipline inflicted, and without ſceming t to, be conſcious 
of any uneaſy ſenſation. Cicero, Taſcul, Ib. v. Paula. Ib. iii. Plat. 
Fu. Lyeurge 10 . 
R | 
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companions of their | nat and toils, For the un EY 
armed Helots, by whoſe r 10 een r — 
had no bowels e 5 
. 

Ni vr was human nature fo FR as in the 
abject condition of this miſerable claſs of men, who 
might have envied the lot of labouring cattle; As if 
their dog- Kin cap, and ſheep-ſkin veſt, had not been 
ſufficient to remind them of their ſervile ſtate, they 
were compelled to ſubmit, once a day, to a certain 
number of ſtripes, without having deſerved them from 
their imperious maſters.5*. They were prohibited every. 
thing liberal or manly, 55 every thing humiliating, 
and even debaſing, was-commanded them. A ſtately 
figure, or graceful mien, if diſcovered in any of their 
young men, was equal to a ſentence of death: the ill- 
fated youth was inſtantly diſpatched, and his maſter 
was fined for too much indulgence *%. The Helots, in 
a word, were at once the ſlaves of the public and of 
private perſons. They were accordingly lent in com- 
mon; and, to complete their misfortunes, any one 
might wantonly puniſh them for the ſmalleſt fault, and 


to any degree, as they had no pony of nes 
BR 


| | | JESSE AN 
Wr muſt not, however, aſcribe to the iſciplined 
inhumanity of the Spartans all the cruelties practiſed : 
upon the wretched Helots. Some of theſe may be im- | 
| Puted to a radical defect in the political arrangements of 
Lycurgus, rather than to the auſterity of life impoſed | 
by his inſtitutions. By committing the labours of huſ- 8 
bandry, and the exerciſe of all mechanical arts, ex- 
cluſively to ſlaves, inſtead of ſharing them with, if not 
aſſigning them ſolely to an inferior order of; free men, 


56. Athen. lib. vi. x 317. Nut. Fit. Lycurge 
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- and become i its firmer ſupport in every ſeaſon of danger, 
he raiſed up, in the accumulating numbers of the He- 
lots, a formidable body of internal enemies; ever 


watchful of an opportunity to recover their e 


| aan ks vougrante on their ee 


© Tax jealous fears, and alarming NE EY ne- 

eeſſarily reſulting from ſuch à perilous ſituation, made 
the Lacedzmonians have recourſe to many cruel mea- 
ſures for breaking the ſpirit, and thinning the growth of 
the Helots. One atrocious expedient, or rather inſtitu- 
tion, for the latter purpoſe, named the Cx vrI TIA or 
ambuſcade, is too ſingular,” and well "atteſted: to be 
propa Man On. rr wn Bro 
N humanity ſhudders at 17 recital. 
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alert Spartan youths, ſelected for that horrid purpoſe, 
to diſperſe themſelves. in the country, armed with a 
dagger, and furniſhed with ſome neceſſary proviſions. 
The better to execute their harbarous commiſſion, 
they commonly concealed themſelves in unfrequented 
places through the day; and ſallying fotth at night, 
aſſaſſinated all the Helots they could find: At other 
times, they wantonly fell upon theſe unarmed men, 
and unhappy victims of political jealouſy, in the fields 


by day, and . u IS N 


 comely of them ©, 


Row this heart nication; (why il nitbet by 
Ariſtotle to Lycurgus) and every other gecafional ex» 
pedient being found inſufficient' to prevent the over- 
growth. of the Helots, it was uſual for the Ephori, we 
are told, in entering upon office, 10 declare way 
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Men honour is; however, due to Lycurgus, after 
every deduction from the merit of his inſtitutions. He 
is the only legiſlator in ancient or modern times, who 
kas made the breed of the human race an object of na- 
tional policy; and if he had paid as much attention to 
the moral, as to the phyſical qualities of man, he 
would have been the greateſt cultivator of his ſpecies 
the world ever knew. For the age in which he lived, 
he was 2 prodigy of civil wiſdom, political ſagacityz 
and military ſkill. And his country ſoon experienced 
the ſalutary effects of his laws, They gave ſuch tone 
to the Spartan conſtitution, that the Lacedzmonia | 
lately a diſtracted and divided people, began i 
to act vith concert and vigour, and ſecretly. aſpicod at 
Res ae RA EH 


"Temrrvs, king of Elis, attentive to 8 
this ambition, and ſenſible of his inability to contend 
with the Spartan power, ingeniouſly contrived to fe- 
cure his territory, and promote the welfare of his ſub- 
jets, by a policy very different from that of Lycurgus. 
Taking advantage of a tradition, That the Heraclidæ, 
in bequeathing to his anceſtor Oxylus the country of 
Elis, or Elia, and the guardianſhip of the temple of 
=" Jupiter at Olympia, had conſecrated this diſtrict to 
the preſiding Divinity, he endeavoured to intereſt al! 
the deſcendants of Hercules, and even all Greece in 
jts protection. In 7 to confirm the received tradi- 
tion, and thus encircle his kingdom with a; wall of 
flanckity, he applied to the oracle pf Apollo at Delphos, 
for the renewal of certain ſacred. games which had, in 
more e en been occaſionally celebrated on 
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Tux miniſters of Cuperſtition; ever willing to extend 
its ſway, readily liſtened to the requeſt of Iphitus. He 
obtained a reſponſe, as fayourable to his purpoſe, as 
he could have wiſhed. The diſcontinuance of thoſe 
ſacred games, he was told by the Pythia, or ſuppoſed 
divinely inſpired prieſteſs, having drawy down the in- 
dignation of Jupiter, and of Hercules, his deified fon, 
by whom they were firſt celebrated, had been the cauſe 
of all the calamities, with which Greece had long been 


afflicted **. The king of Elis was, therefore, com- 


manded by the Oracle to proclaim a truce, or general 
ceſſation of arms, to all the Græcian ſtates, that were 

willing to partake in the Olympian feſtival, or defirous 
of averting/ths vengeance of the offended God. ERS. 


— whh ſuch high. authority, Iphitus TY 
medfirees; for not only renewing the Olympic games, 
but connecting them intimately with the moſt ſolemn 
religious ceremonies, and rendering their celebration 
perpetual and regular; every fifth' year, or after an in- 
terval of four complete years **, And the ſpirit of the 


times, and the genius of the G people, happily 


Fontires with the views of the Elian prince. 


No 3 was the armildpe proclaimed, than 1 40 
men deſirous of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by feats of 
ſtrength or agility, repaired to Olympia. There hoſtile 
animoſity being laid aſide, the ſubjects of the ſeveral 
Rates of Greece joined in one common tacrifice to 
Jupiter, | 3nd . contended for the palm palm of 
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in various kinds of gymnaſtie exerciſe % And 1 


ſtrong was the paſſion of the Greeks for athletic 
competitions, that the Olympic Games continued to 
be celebrated with ſplendor for more than a thouſand 
years 3 and with ſuch regularity, that the Olympiad 
became the great canon by which the Greeks computed 
time. RW ITY ee 
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Fa 


wy « 0 ow e was it, 4 Send Greeks | 


te ſhould think of celebrating, with ſo much devotion, 
« every fifth year, their Olympic Games l Hail, vene- 
« rable Olympiad! thou guardian of dates and æras ! 
« afſertrix of hiſtorical truth, 'aidcarb-upon the wiki 
« licentiouſneſs of chronologers But for. thee, all 


ee things would ſtill have been why e. under the 
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Tus Few'y — 1 W ee thoſe games 


upon the whole Grzcian people, to whom their peri- ; 


66. The five gymnaſtic exerciſcs moſt celebrated by the ancients 
and which were exhibited i ip ſucceſſion at Olympia, when the games 
had attained their perfect form, confiſted of running, leaping, wreſt- 
hng; throwing-the diſk or quoit, and boxing. To theſe were added, 
in more poliſhed times, two equeſtrian: exerciſes; the chariot-race, 
and common horſe· race. (Pauſan. lib. v. vi) Iphitus is ſaid to have 
at firſt revived only the foot-race, or fadien ; To called from the length 
of che eburſe, which conſiſted of che eighth part ef 4 Grician mile, 
or about an hundred and twenty-five Engliſh paces. See Weſt's Dife 
fſertat. en the Olympic Games, et auct. cit. and M. Burette, rb 
L'Atademie Royal des Inf@iption et Belles Lettres. a 

67. Scalig. Chron. Euſeb. Chronolegers in general, however, 4 
not compute the Olympiads from the inſtitution of the Olympic feſti- 
val by Iphitus, but from the twenty- eighth celebration, when Corcebus 
i ſaid to have heen victor in the ſoot · race, one hundred and eight years 
later, But as no memorial is preſer vod of any tranſact ĩon in Greecs, 
either civil or military, during that long interval, Sir Iſaac Newton 
ſeems fully juſtified in ſtriking it out, and affixing the ſame date to 


both events 5 namely, the year 576 before the Chriſtian zra; - And hi 


chronology, in 4 free bas here beam followedy/in PETR 
an commonly received. 
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facred union, as well as a field of generous emulation, 
was great beyond the example of any ſimilar inſtitution 


in che hiſtory of the human race . But this ſubject l 
mall after ward have occaſion to illuſtrate in tracing 


tha progreſs of ſociety in Greece. Here it will, there- 
fore, be ſufficient to obſerve, that the inſtitution of the 
Olympic feſtival was followed by particular political 
advantages, which far exceeded the moſt” fanguine 
hopes of Iphitus. It ſerved not only to protect the 
little territory of Elis againſt the dreaded invaſion of 
more powerful neighbours, but gave a kind of facred 
chaxacter to the inhabitants, as the hereditary prieſt» 
hood of Jupiter. War could never approach their 
country, without drawing down upon the impieus in- 
vaders the wrath of Heaven . Hence they neglected 
to fortify their towns, and devoted themſelves chiefly . 
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were not, like thoſe of the ke Eliine, protected by ſacred 
bulwarks. The Lacedzmonians therefore, i in finding 
the growth of their power, under their auſtere inſti- 


tutions, and in projecting the conſequent enlargement 
of their territory, caſt their eyes upon other adja- 
cent ſtates; 2nd, after trying their arms and new 
diſcipline againk the Arcadians and Argives, 98 


68. See Weſt's «Diffs te od Game, ce mn. 
69. Strabo, lib. viii. ; 7d 

70. Polybius, lib. iv. Santa n bar, as 

we learn from Phlegon, (ap. Euſeb. Chron.) without ing their 


 facred character. Being diſpoſed to take part in ſuch a war, they ſent 


to Delphos to know the ſenſe of the Oracle of Apollo. The Pythia 
anſwered, in the name of the Gad, «Defend. your:-owp country, if 
attacked, until the return of the fiſth year, which brings peace with 
it; but refrain from war, being yourſel ves the ren 
* af-amity-aud-cancerd in Greece. Phloguns. ap, Euſcb. C \ | 
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zealouſi united in defence of their reſpectire baun 3 | 
the kingdom of Meſſenia was finally marked out 

by the n of contin 1 ain W of Spartan , 

ambition“ Is G 5 4”. 


Tuar fertile — which 17 to . of * 
conia, and on the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, was ſtill 
governed by the deſcendants of Creſphontes ʒ to whom 
it had fallen, as formerly related, in the diviſion of 
the conqueſts of the Heraclidz ?*. But neither a ſenſe 
of this common conſanguinity, nor a conſciouſneſs 
that the people of the two ſtates were of the ſame 
Doric origin, could prevent the kings of Lacedæmon 
from forging various pretences for quarrelling with 
their Meſſenian neighbours. Repeated injuries ac» 
cordingly took place on eee 
re. 5 


"+ dh ps Mc RT Ant, Ch 
their military preparations, and bound themſelves by CN 
ee eee eee 11. 2. 
without any er be of war; and; as an awful 
prelude to the projected conqueſt, took poſſeſſion of 
Ampheia, a frontier town, aber putting teamed | 
phabitants 4p the ſwond-"t, T ej 17 412 eng 

7 hes. eo 
pected blow, Euphaes, king of Meſſenia, purſued the 
moſt efficacious meaſures for defeating the deſigns of 
the. cnemy. Senſible of his inability to contend, in 
the field, with the diſciplined valour of the Lacedæ. 
monians, he ordered his ſubjects to take refuge in the: 
fortified unt, and watch every opportunity of ſallys 


qr. Juſtin, lib. ll. rauh. l. i 9% Lett. V. 
73, Papſan- lib, iy, 223 
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PART 1. ing out upon the ee invaders of their country. 
— For four years did he adhere to this plan of deſenſive 
war; before he ventured to collect his forces. At 
laſt. thinking the Meſſenians ſufficiently *trained to 
arms, he placed himſelf at their head, on; led ark 
ward the nn Ane ee 
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. age 4 eee this tes of x decifive 121 &f 
olymp x. 2. ſtrength, which they had ſo long fought in van; and 
of aſcertaining,” by a general engagement, the iſſue of 
a tedious war, the Lacedzmonians, who had remitted 
their ineffectual efforts to reduce the Meſſenian towns, 
eagerly flew to arms; and marched to meet their ex- 
aſperated enemies with all the confidence of victory. 
The Meſſenians did not decline the combat. But the 
martial ardour of both armies was checked by Certain 
unforeſeen circumſtances; by the ſudden ſwelling of 
a rivulet, that interſected the plain between them, 
And the ſubſequent interpoſition of night. And next 
| morning, the Spartan generals found the Meſſenian 
camp fo ſtrongly fortified, that they judged it ende 

to lead home their diſheartened Pane without at- 

nes On it N 0 bh t- 
| 95 

* e eee the 1 We at ads 
pufillanimous behaviour of their younger countrymen, 
reproached them with the violation of their oath, and 
ordered them again to take the field. The diſgrace 
was felt by every order in the ſtate, and the moſt vi- 
a gorous meaſures were taken for wiping it off. The 
whole military force of Laconia was afſembled; and, 
after ſetting aſide a ſufficient number of free men for 
the internal ſafety of the country, an offenſive m ok 
twenty thouſand combatants was muſtered, | 
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pus and Polydorus, the two kings of Lacedemon, was — 
oppoſed, by the Meſſenian army, under Euphaes, in the 
neighbourhood of, Ampheia. "Though conſcious of his 
inferiority | in pumbers and in diſcipline, the Mcfegian 
prince reſolved to give battle to the enemy; truſting : 
For ſugcels, to the intrepid valeur inſpired by patriot- 
iſm, to the thunder-cloathed. arm of yengeance, , 
the gigantic efforts of deſpair. Filled with that heroic | 
ſentiment, be thus addreſſed his faithful ſubjects, _ 
the aſſociates of his danger: It is not only for your 
king and country, that you are, ta fight, a8 the me- 
& lancholy fate of Ampheia will inform you: it is for 
4 Jour lives and liberties, and for thoſe of all that are 
dear to you 3; of your an wires ad 
* children , ist It 9 BY 17 4-314 51925 
* 2900 92! . 
tt * We the Meſſenians riſked i into. WW 
_ vgitated by all the paſſions that can inflame hoſtile ani- 
moſity, or give perſeverance to. fortitude... The Spar- 
tans, yet in the bloom of youthful manhood, received 
their impetuous antagoniſts with the cool courage of 
experienced veterans. But the Spartan phalanx, al- 
though, firm, wanted ftrength to ſuſtain the colleched 
blows that were hurled againſt it by the Meſſenian co- 
lumn. The call to exertion was not equal. "Ambi- 
tion, the love of gfbry, and the fear of ame, were 
feeble incitements, in compariſon af the motives by 
which the Meſſenians were actuated. The ranks of 
he Spartans. were accordingly broken by the vigorous 
ulſe of their more n 1 
eee ig cdl aft: arc 
Tur 8 89 
mity, tract a which W 
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PART 1. alone can confer: it enabled them again to form, and 
— qifpute the field with the ſeemingly viQorious enemy. 


— 
« 


But during the momentary confuſion, the ſtrength of 
individuals had been tried; perſonal injuries and in- 
ſults had been given and receive; and che pride of 


perſonal proweſs was now added to martial ardour. 


Even the contending kings were fired with this paf- 
fon. Regardleſs of the laws of war or "the dictates of 
Humanity, man encountered man with the ferocity of 
the lion and the tyger, and with all the rancour' of 
private revenge. The battle raged more hotiy than 
ever. No quarter was given, no mercy was cra' 

The dying warrior ſpent the laſt effort of his ſtrength 
in dealing vengeance, or in animating his companions 
to infli&t it on che foe-* The carnage on both ſides was 


dreadful ; yet was the conteſt maintained with und- 


bated courage by both, when night put a ſtop to the 
buſineſs of death! And, what is not à little remark- 


Is able, neither party laid claim to victory; but each, 


when morning appeared, craved 4 Fulpetifiotry of arms 
for the purpoſe of burying the fan . The Spartatis 
afterward retired without offering to retiew the ſtrug- 
gle for dominion'; nor did the Meſſenians attempt to 
lift a ſword, for the farther * gpres We their 1 


dependency “. ö TE A 


Bur although bett n Aue E . 
decided, the ſtate of the contending powers was very - 
different after the battle. If the Spartans Had not 
cauſe-to rejoice, they had great room for” 8 
and even for hope. They had loſt the 
army; but that loſs could ſoon be repaired bk a — 
munity of ſoldiers. The Meſſenians had ſuffered no 
Wing nu they could” not recruit their forces 
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Shak dae citing» Nor was this the only diſnd- LETTER 
vantage under which that gallant people laboured. 510 8 
Ix conſequence of bene dideado-of:thwv las 
n whe e eee c une 

of tho earth, and cruelly cut off the huſtandman with 
his hopes, the Meſſenians in the fortified towns had 

been reduced to the neceſſity: of ſubſiſting upon un- 
wholeſome food ; and famine was now followed by 
peſtilence, its uſual attendant, which tendered the in- 
habitants of the ſmaller towns unable to reſiſt the re- 

newed aſſaults of the ravaging enemy. As a 

rate remedy for theſe evils, Euphaes ordered his peo- 

ple to abandon thoſe abodes of miſery, and take re- 

fuge with bim among the mountains of Ithome ; in 1 
place ſtrongly fortified by nature, and which he für- 
rounded with works that made it i nen in ein 
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Tas firſt ___ 3 which the Meſa wits | 
after ſheltering themſelves in Ithome, was to conſult 
the Delphic oracle concerning their future deſtiny, and 
the means of appeaſing the anger of the Gods; they 
being ſtill apprehenſive of famine, and afflicted with 
the' contagious diſtemper it had becaftoned. The 
Pythia, who is ſuppoſed to have been under Spartan 
influence, replied, That they muſt ſacrifice a virgin of 
the royal race, in order to procure the interceſſioſ of 
Apollo. The lots were accordingly caſt; and the 
daughter of Lyciſcus, ſprang from Æpytus, the ſon of 
Creſphontes, was marked out as the victim. But the 
paternal affection of Lyciſcus proved ſtronger than his 
public virtue. Although the diviner declared that re- 
Nuted daugbter to be ſuppoſitious, and, therefore, not 
proper FE) be went TIT to * ps 
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— carvied his daughter with hin b. 
Ar bind 1 this defertion, the deſponding Meltc- 
nians were ready to fink under their ſuperſtitious ter- 
rors; when Ariſtodemus, the head of a diſtinguiſhed 
branch of the royal family, patriotically offered to fa- 
crifice his amiable and undiſputed daughter, for the 
preſervation of his diſtreſſed country. But againſt that 
cruel ſacrifice new ohjections were urged. An en- 
as amoured youth, to whom the maiden had been be- 
trothed, inſiſted that ſhe was not at her father's: diſ- 

poſal but his. And finding this argument diſregarded, 

he daringly affirmed, i in order to ſave his beloved bride, 

that the daughter of Ariſtodemus, not being a virgin, 

5 could not ſatisfy the requiſition of the oracle; pro- 


| teſted that ſhe. had yielded to, the ardour of his paſſion, 
although their marriage rites had not yet been cele 

| | brated ; and'that ſhe was ee in 5 
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| Ennacno * the . attempt to fix — 
upon the honour of his daughter, and blind to the gene- 
rous motive, the indignant father flew: her with his 
own hand; ae ripped up her womb, in proof 
| of her innocence . That innocence" was pathetically 
acknowiedgedby; the fighs and tears of the agonizing 
multitude, who imprecated vengeance on the impious 
| | calumniator. The Meſſenian prieſts, however, de- 

| 7 manded anothe : victim, as this had nat been regularly 
ſacriſiced. But Euphaes, ſupported by the voice of 
all the families of the Herculean race, declared that 
the command of the oracle had been fully complied 
with, as the blood of a royal virgin had been ſhed; 
the manner of ſacrificing being of no importance 
79. Pauſan. lib. iv. 80, Id. Wid. 
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with Heaven was made: 2 — 
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Od ths avert of the Lac tear 
ſuing their utter deſtruRtion, awakened more ſtrongli ß 
the. attention. of the people of the neighbouring = 
Rates,. The Arcadians and Argives, ho had log 
been jealous. af | the , dominecring ſpirit, and am- 
hitiaus. views, of the diſciples af Lycurgus, came to u 
reſolution to ſupport the king of Meſſenia ; while the 
ime en rr ee 
8 not interfere Sparta, leagued 
themſclres,with that republic... - 


| Men ny Kon 


exulting enemy in he beg. In rad 
gagement, they gained an advantage over the Lacedæ- 
monians, but Joſt their gallant king. He was mor- 
tally OS animating his men by his heroic ex- 
rie, AA body. wu nil) Ae un recovered Þ. 
$41 [44660326 
Fern apt, eins left bo fue, yas fucceadcd in © 
the Meſſenian throne by Axiſtodemus; whoſe. valour 
and Fongu@ juſtified. the choice of his fellow-citizens, 
in conferring gn. him the diſputed ſceptre. For five 
years did he all the efforts of Sparta to ſubvert the 
Ubertigs of his country; and, in ane great battle, hs 
ee forces of Cin ear Lev © 
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conditions as the haughty viftors thought fit to impoſe 
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vaders, who were conſtantly reinfotted” with freſh 
troops, drove him at laſt to deſpair. He ſtabbed him- 
e eee ene, — -x' 
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abilities they could confide,. abandoned Tthome, after 
ſuſtaining a fiege of five monthy, "The more reſolute 
ſpirits ſought independency among their allies, in Ar- 
eadia and Argos, or in more diſtant "countries; and 
the vemainder of the people, diſperſed over that terri- 
tory, which was now become an acceſſion to the king- 
dom of  Lacedzmon, were forced to ſubmit" to foch 


upon them. They were required to pay to their 


eonquerors; after taking an oath of allegiance, one 
Half of the annual produce of their lands; and, as a 
mark of their ſubjectzon, a certain number of both 
fexes were ordered to appear vt Sparta in rg 
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 alteriwhich Greeee appears'to have enjoyed profound 


peace, for ſeveral years, and an uncommon degree of 
internal tranquillity. Population rapidly increaſed z 
and the adyentarous Oreeks, not having ſufficient 
room at home, continued to diffuſe themſelyes in co- 
lonies. Beſide their fucceſsful emigrations to che 


neighbouring iſlands and the coaſt of Af Minor, al- 


ready mentioned, they had early efta ſettle- 


ments in the iſlands of Cyprus, Sicily, | and Sar- 


dinia; and in the ſouthern diviſian of Italy, after- 


ee e name of Aare. Grecia ”, | But 
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e firſt ſettlements were of; ſmall conſideration; 
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Tas Corinthians now founded in Sicily tha famous 


 cityof Syracuſe, which quickly roſe to/eminehes, and 
became the capital of n wealthy and powerful ſtate; | 


They alſo plinted a colony it. the / iſland of Corcyra, 


in the Ioniah ſea and that colony ſoon ſprend itſelf to 


the neighbouring continent, and founded in Ilyricum 
the cities of Epidamnus and Apollonia Mean- 


while a body of emigrants from Chalcis; in Tubes, 
(an ifland on the Toaſt of Attica, and early peopled hy 


che Atheniane) under the conduct of à Meſſenian 


chief, and ſupported by a band of his brave but unfor- | 
tunate countrymen, gave a beginning to the renowned 


city of Rhegium z ſeated on the extreme point of Italy, 


which narrows the Sicilian ſtrait e: And. /Tatentumy 


no leſs diſtinguiſhed among the towns of Magna 
Grwcia, was founded during the fame tranquil period, 


by a body of Spartan refugees The circumſtances 
which decaſioned this laſt emigrationg 1 
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ben Meth er having bes Pede 


aner the Spartan wives betatne impatient 
at the abſence of their huſbands; and repreſented to 


them; That the ſtate would be ruined unleſs population 


was continued, ſhould they even prove ultimately ſuc- 


ceſsful in their enterpriſe; In order to provide againſt 


that danger, without violating the oath by which they 


had bound themſelves; at fetting out on the ſecond ex- 
pedition, & not to return home until they had ſubdued 
e their enemies, theſe inflexible warriors eame to a ſins 


gulat reſulution : They ſent back, with the conſent of | 
the ſenate, all the young men in the army who were 
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wereidiffinguthed by the name of Parthenians, in al- 
laſion 0 the condition of i their mothers d And At- 


tle delichte as the Lacedæinomians were, in regard to 


the intogrity of the perſons of their wives, they were 


| not ſo de void of all moral ſentiment; as to overlook the 


public ftain in the birth of the Parthenians, After the 
Uofe of che war, theſe unhappy children of luſt and 
political fleceſſity were, therefore, held in contempt by 
the conquerors of Meſſenia. As they knew not their 
fathers, *they” belonged to no family, and could claim 
no inherirance,: e ee e ED 
erg nein STE #4 1 41 
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Tuts deſpilel and eee induced-the 
Parthinians'to aſſociate cloſely\together in youth; and, 
yhen they arrived at. the age of manhood, ven to 
league themſelves in confederacy with the depreſſed 
Helots. A plot which they had formed againſt the 


ſtate was diſcqvered ; yet were they treated with firigu- 


" 


the degree of their: cruninality, they were only ex- 
pelled the community; and, in order to remove them 
to a greater diſtance, and thus eſfectually prevent their 
future machinations, they were furniſned with every 
thing neceſſary for be er ſettlement beyond the 
. limits of Peloponneſus . They accordingly emi- 
grated under the conduct of Philanthus, their leader 
in the abortive” conſpiracy ; and, having eroſſed 'the 
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Ars the exputh6h'of the Parthengeneh dir Ta. 
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 ceding it, the Metin qty Biatted to Ne A 
Bard conditions impoſt# upon them bytheir Inperious = " 
maſters! ' But their ſervitude became, at lefigth, too , i 
grie bus to be bat Börhep by me Haid not 
loſt all memory of their former independeney or to 
whom any hope remained of recovering the rights of a 
tion, who had not experienced the calamities of wary | 
and whoſe indignant hearts beat high with martial. 
ardour, looked therefore - anzioufly-arparid>'for: a des- 
termined leader; under whomithey: might renew thad 
generous ſtruggle, in which their unfortumare fathers 
had failech and gloriouſly attempt to regal their /ſtus | 
tion among the Græcian ſtates. Sucht u leader they 
found in Ariſtomenes; à ydung min diſtiiguiſhed by 
every mental and perſonal ality trat ein era the 
Character of a hero, and who Bud tlie adfarttage' of 
deducing his deſcent From Hercules, t 
line of Mefenian kings,” ee en 
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Tun Meſſenians; Wehn e 
by their zeal for liberty, as to loſe ſight of the dictates 
of political prudener. Befote: they velituted to appear | 
in arms, they privitely ſent e n N, 
ſentiments of the Arcachans rgivesj/ the former 
allies of the Meſſenian ſtate. ae 
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PART L. their parpoſe.of throwing of the Spartan yoke. Arie; 
— ir, 2 . Wit of has 
"035 men, and attacked the Lacedzmonians at the village 
xxl 4 of Dare. There an obſtinate battle was fought; and, 
although the victory was left 8 the Megeni⸗ 
zus were 10 much pleaſed wi th. the gallant behaviour 
. Te leader, that they ſaluted him on the field with 
Ge dc et King ©. Ariſtomency declined the invidious 
| honours, gf, royalty, Hut accepted the ofhce of com 
mander, an chief, with the appellation, of General | 
which, in that age, implied a ſuperiority; in.military 
. eee and in che en N 
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"A | paobfity ator Arifiamdnes. tn blame. bis Goderation, 
— | They committed to him the whole conduct of their 


| 78 ; ee and he proved himſelf worthy of their condi. ' 
1 dence, by a guardianſhip regulated by the moſt diſen- 
=. tereſted patriotiſm, and diſtinguiſhed by acts of the 
moſt exalted heroiſm. Immediately after the battle 

at Dare, he performed an exploit almoſt too bold for 
hiſtorical credibility. Senſible of the influence of an” 

auſpicious omen at the beginning of a war, he haſtily 

- travelled, to Sparta in diſguiſe; entered that city by 

night; and hung up in che temple of Minerva a ſhield, 

with an inſcription upon it, intimating that Ariſtomeneg 

dedicated that offering to the warlike 28875 from 


le rn, 


| "Tax: fame of this. ee was Füge ra by the 
| N confequences Ariſtomepes, had foreſeen. | It inſpired 
_— 325 the Meſſenians with the moſt, romantic courage, which 
= - they. displayed in many . enthuſiaſtically  valorous . 
deeds; while it filled. their enemies, apprehenſive of 
having 1 loſt the favour of Pallas, with TeperRtitions 125 
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Tors. In order to avert, the misfortunes they feared, 1 
the Spartans conſulted. the Oracle of Apollo at Del-. 
Phos. The Pythia replied, That they muſt demand 
T GE Iwa) crete 
of the war. 5.0; Pp” G 
„ es boar ices pci bis 
pride of Sparta; yet was ſhe forced to make the hu- 
miliating requeſt. And the  jealouſy-of Athens, al- 
though little willing to contribute w che 'exaltation 
of a rival's power, durſt not oppaſe the injunction 
of the oracle. But the Athenians, in complying, at- 


of 
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tempted, to defeat the end ptopoſed by obedience... 


They ſent to Sparta a. lame man, named T'yrtzeus, 
who had never been diſtinguiſhed by any military ex 
ploit, or inveſted. with any command; and who had 
eee, profeſſion of a — 


Tut Lacedzmonians, Hoare, aa him as a 
leader appointed by Heaven; and a poetical talent, which 
he poſſeſſed, ſeemed to mark him out to them as the 
peculiar inſtrument of * e 


Mx AMwWNII x 118 after Ln el 
che ſea· ports of Pylus and Mechone, had collected into 
one body all the Meſſenians able to bear arms. And 


that formidable army of native troops was reinforced 


with ſuccours, not only from Arcadia and Argos, but 
alſo from Elis and Sicyon, which had acceded to the 
confederacy; and by Meſſenian refugees, from various 


countries. The Lacedzmonians had likewiſe aſſembled 


their whole forces, under Anaxander, one of their 
joint kings, and Tyrteus the Athenian. And the 
united ſtrength of Latonia was augmented by the 


auxiliary aid of the Corinthians, the former allies of 


the Spartan ſtate, and by the friendly aſſiſtance of the 
clues of 'Lepars, VERO CPI e 
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plain of Stenydlata, on the Frontiers of © Meflenia 3 
Where, in three ſutcellive enpagemetits; the field Wag! | 
abllinately diſputed, at in each of Which the” Lice-- 
dzmonians were forced to give ground, notvithſtand. 
ing their I upon per n 8 
"Tus laſt and moſt — wat 
fought at a place called % Boh. Monawpnt. | There 
eee wich the moſt determined oourage; 
and the iſſue of the battle appeared” Gbübkfül, hell 
Auiſtomenes, at the head of #choſth band f Met. 
ſenian youths, attucked the principal divifisn of the 
Spartan armiys commanded by the king itt perſon, dd 
broke it or cut it in pieces. He afterwurtl attacked 
2 ſetond; ind even 2 third body that remalnetf firm, 
and Witkr cqual effect. The Laredzmoniatiy aritl their 
allies yielded in every uarter to the ſhock. of 
7 their antagoniſts," - They delt; were pürſued wich 
1 5 a4 Mew Fetiaihed to the. 
Meena, en PORN 2 
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Tax rapid Into je CA verde inſtead” 
of dadueing Mm to relat his military efforts, ſerved. 
but to inſſame His patriotie cal. He nöt obly fol. 
lowed the" fagitive enemy beyond the boundaries of 
Meſſenia, but deeply invaded Laconia, and pillaged | 
feverat towng.” Altoniſlied at ſuch a reverſe of fortune, - 

| atid tfimbledVy theloſsof a gallant a army, the Lacedzmo, 
P nian kings, and the venerable fathers of ine Spartan 
feuate, remonſtrated againſt the farther proſecution of 
che wars and ſeemed diſpoſed to permit the Mcfſenians 
toe enjoy at liberty and independency, which they bad 
10 ofzun recovered. The ſame opinion was adopted 
in deb of: the people, and approved by the 
allies of, the Spartan ſtate, Tyrtzus alone requined 
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poetical effukons of the Athenian bard, whoſe facred 
character attracted vengration, the, Laced&monidits 


timid councils, they ſpeedily recruited their broken. 
forces, und again {hag e territory of Mcfienia., 
8 allied Loa by a ſmall of Arcadians, un 


: i 55 he odd cemy 01 ; 0 a by. 
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Wo Spartan troops ad hot Hem. 3 
9 4 inſtead of that gay courage with wr" 


75 1. 8 wont to de animated on the approach of | 
battle, the memory bf their recent defeats filled them 


with melancholy reflections. ' They lamented the 
number of men that muſt fall; and whoſe bodies lying 


in mangled den 22. the field, would: be dragged ta 
one common funeral pile, without being recogniſed by | 
their relations, « or honoured wich {ol n e ee 


ths 11; 


"Now was the time for Tyrtzus to.cxert chit pocticnl 
talents: and they did not fail him on the occaſion, Hie 
fung, at the head of the Spartan army, the exploits of. 
ancient warriors, the reno wn awaiting on valour, the, 
joy and the rewards of victory; and, as a farther en- 


couragement to deſponding ſpirits, he directed each 


mai to tie roünd his right arm ſome token, by which 
his body, howeyer disfigured by wounds, might be 


known to bis kindred or Red io, AN as 
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were Bred anew with the ſpiritof conqueſt. Aſhamed | 
of | having liſtened for a moment to the; ſuggeſtions ot | 


THE HISTORY, or 


PART i — device, had the defined felt 
| * Hg „mann, oa pe $145 24h | 


ions, eagerly longed for an opportunity of retrieving, 
the glory of their county, and when that opportunity 
was offered them, thaꝑ advanced to the charge with the 

r rn tangy | to conquer or periſh. fa 


Tun Meaſlenian' Sn who had drawn up his 
forces at a place called the Great Dirth, was 
to meet the moſt vigorous efforts of the enemy. But 
all his meafures were diſconcerted by the perfidy of the 

Arcadian prince, When the two armies were ready to , 
| battle, Ariftocrates led off his diviſion ; and, in 
to make his defection more evident, he croſſed 
the front of the Mefſenian line. Ariſtomenes attempt- 
ed, but in vain, to keep his troops in their ranks.” 
Aſtoniſhed at a treachery ſo flagrant, the Meſſenians 
.quitted their ground, and endeavoured to bring back 
_ their allies.” The Lacedzmonians took advantage of 
their confuſion. jj ended hee 
. I 


- Ax18TOMENEs, whoſe preſence of N er for- 
ſook him, and whoſe patriotic courage only more 
cionſpicuouſly through the cloud of misfortune that in- 
volved his country, finding he could no longer keep 
the field againſt the enemy, purſued the. ſame policy 
formerly adopted by Euphaes, in ſimilar circumſtances. 
Still accompanied by the choſen band of warriors, who, 
fought near his perſon; who were foremoſt in every. 
ſtation of danger, and who had hitherto remained un- 
broken, he colleQed the ſcattered remains of his ruined 
army. With theſe tried ſoldiers, and ſuchof the defence- | 
 1efs inhabitants of the open towns, as were fit to bear, 
arms, he occupied the fortified poſt of Eira; ſtrongly. 
ſituated among mountains on the ſouthern ſhore of 
Meſſenia, and accelſible only toward the friendly har- 
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bound of Pylus and Methone, whence 
Lela ads 1 


in this, ification areas 
town, and in the two neighbouring ſea-portz, "that 
maintained - 3 gonſtant communication . with Eira, 
Meſſenians preſerved their liberty and indepen- 

| for eleven years, in ſpite of all the exertions of 
: Wen 6 beg Wan Gui wider ee Dh 
ing that period, the valour and conduct of Ariſto- 
menes were diſplayed in many wonderful exploits. Not 
fatisfied wich repelling the afſaults'of the enemy, or 
with cutting off their foraging parties within the Meß 
ſenian territory, he frequently paſſed the Spartan fron- 
tier, and cate home loaded with plunder, un 
e Oy 
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. EMBOLDENED by theſs — TIE 
Anifigaidics lointured 60 beten tad the 0 65 
Laconia. While the Lacedzmonians were fully em- 
ployed in the fiege of Eira, he ſurpriſed, by a rapid 
nocturnal march, the populous town of Amycle, ſitu- 
ated” on the banks of the Eurotas, and only a few 
miles diſtant from Sparta; ſeired a large booty before 
any force could be aſſembled to * 
turned unmoleſted to bis ſtrong hold A. 
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dor dis Hoa erpels ag to 5 flies of 
fortunate adventures, had almoſt proved fatal to the 
Meſſenian hero. It rendered him negligent, through 
exceſs of confidence, while it excited the vigilance of 
his enemies. In making a new irruption into the 
Spartan dominions, he was attacked by a large body of 
troops, commanded by the two kings of Lacedzmon, : 
Finding his retreat intercepted, he made a vigorous = 3 
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| BY uncovering , his. eyes and looking around, kim, 
he 
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was at laſt made priſoner, and carriedin 11 3 
nates. There dee as 
ad nor "only dared to throw 


edu „ thi e 2 condemned ta 4 throw: 
100113 che if 


* "ps ebe A.. A. ens 3 * es 9 011 
in ty ering - | ignominy, all. th ene of 
> boi the id. to have been, ki or, — 
ſurvived unhurt, 

. been indulged the privilege 7 
meld; a weapon of defence held in 1 
by all ancient warriors, and which, by ſtriking againſt 

fides of the 2xvern;: hatt broken the force of his fall, 
Le erde remain in this frighieſul charnel e 

death, his face covered with his cloak. Of 
ops morning, about dawn, he heard 2 noiſe z 


* * a fox feeding upon. the the bodies f. bis compa- 


nions, rtunately. conjecturing that this animal muſt 


have r by ſome ſecret paſſages be allowed it to 


approach him ; caught hold df it: and while it 
ſtruggled to get looſe, followed it, until it made its 


way chrdugh a orevice Ih the rotk. Here, favoufed 
whk a Rlimpſe of fidé- light, he gradually worked his 
ways Andy at kngthy dctompliſhed his efoipe .. 
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Atlect his couhfrymen with joyful aſtorifhinent. They 
confeved hint as # dekveter, miraculouſly reſtored to 


Dy Herren. And His tft exploit had à teridericy 
10 ifule the fad Wes inte the minds of his enemies; 
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fafety of her gallant; the wife admitted her huſband, 
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nian Joyce, far the. third tings the, 
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he alone was entitled to perform, who 
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conſequence, and the Ohſtinate defence to he Nd 
from his future exertions, made the Lacedmmany 


a favorable —— = e 19185 
— AY: ATI roy But che redictjon 'of 
Apollo, though finally fulfilled, was Irs MY 
merely by Spartzu valour and perſevergnce. The ge- 
voted city, when thaught to be leaſt in danger, way 
betrayed to the Vie by A Sparten deſerter, | 


7 "Tar Mute bad formed an wa rg th a Mefſe- 
nian married woman, whoſe houſe'was under the walls 
of Eira, and hom he Was accuſtomed" to viſit, while 
her huſband yas. upon. duty in the citadel.” One even- 
ing, however, the a attiorous couple met with an unſea· 
Oe, interriiption in their pleaſures. Juſt as they 
into bed, the centinel returned, and: _ 
ed hee After having provided for N 


and infidioufly welcomed: him with the: warmeſt exe 
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ay hippy turn of fortune the was fo » | 
with his company. —— comm 
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guard, at the vut-polts, knowing he could not walk 
the rounds, as uſual,” and fearing nothing from the 
enemy, had agreed to retire to their ſeyeral habita- 


rs $4 at . . et if Ma A: 
| however, was not yet decided. Boos bY gre e 
ſtantly fpread, Ariſtomenes, ſeconded by the b 


and moſt active of his fellow-citizens, endeavoured. to 
diſlodge the enemy. But it was impoffible for the 
Mefſenians, during a night of datkneſs, thunder, and 

tempeſt, to act with vigour or concert. Their boldeſt 


efforts, therefore, failed to produce the defired effect ; | 
and, when morning appeared, they found the Lacedz- 


monians ſo {trongly poſted, that all hope of expelling 


them vaniſhed... .Conſequently the only alternatiye 


which remained. to the gallant garriſon of Eira, was te 


attempt to-break the-Spattan battalions, or fubmit to 
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the law of the conqueror. e 
unixerſally adopted; e 
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the freedom of his country, rathgr than live under the e 
degrading tyranny of Sparta. The women joined the — 
men in an e W 7g Lv, 1, 

inſpired with more than mortal proweſs,  Maidens, 

widows, wives, and mothers, fought by the fide of 25 

their ſons, huſban ee e 5 3 
thing e 3 5 75 / 
Tanz Fun = «Fa was 1 * conte 
maintained with unabated courage. At length, on che 
fourth morning, victory began to declare for the La- 
cedzmonians z who, having ſent back to their camp a 
diviſion of the army, which had wanted room to act, 
were conſtantly ſupplied with freſh troops. But the 
Meſſenians, even in the ruin of their country, enjoyed 

a kind of triumph. Ariſtomenes, finding it was now - 
become neceflary to abandon Eira, collected into one 
body as many of his troops as were ſtill able to ſuſtain 
the combat. In the centre of that body he placed the 
old men, women, and children: his fon Gorgus com>» 
-manded in the rear, he himſelf conducted the van; 

and advancing againſt the enemy with his ſpear poiſed, wo 
at the head of his tried companions, ſhewed he wa 

determined to periſh or penetrate through the hoſtile FEA 1 
ranks. The Spartan general ſaw his purgpſez and 
afraid to encounter his deſpair, opened him a paſſage, 
and allowed him to lead off the Ser e N 
re eee ee W W 


e 
W And there was exhibited 
a ſtriking inſtance of the hoſpitality and , generoſity of 
ancient times. The Arcadians, loaded with cloaths 
and proviſions, met their unfortunate allies at mount 
Lycza, on the frontiers of the two ſtates f and. 8 
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PART 1. only afforded them preſent ſhclter, but offered to 
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"pi kind reception 3 Ariſtomenies to 
_ one of the boldeſt, and beſt conceived enterpriſes, 
recorded in the annals of Greece. Findin he had fein 
five hundred Meſſenians fit for the moſt arduous ſer- 

vice, he reſolved with theſe fearleſs and hardy troops 
| to furpriſe the city of Sparta; z While its brayeſt de- 
fenders were employed in pillaging Eira, or in- reduc- 
ing Pylus and Methone. Three hundred 5 
volunteers inſtantly 4 chemſelves to that gallan 
body; and before the Meffenian leader coul *% 
reached the heart of Laconia, his little army would 
have been augmented with many Argian adyenturers, 
ambitious of ſharing in his danger, and of h 
| h their haughty neighbours. . The enterpriſe muſt have 
| N been crowned wich the moſt glorious ſucceſs, and 
. | future heroes arenen would have envied the for- 
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E 
5 8 ä tive, by accidents which human wiſdom could not 
foreſee ; or defeated; by ſuch acts of perſidy and baſe- 
neſs, asg oble minds are incapable of imputing to hu- 
man beings. Ariſtocrates, the Arcadian prince, who 
had formerly deſerted Ariſtomenes in the field of bat- 
tle, but-who had afterward been truſted by that gene- 
rous hero, on pleading a momentary panic, retarded, 
ü under yariqus pretences, the projected expedition a- 
—_ gainſt Sparta; and, in the meantime, communicated 
A to the enemy the deſign. of {urprifing their capital, 
The treachery was diſcoyered by an intexcepted letter 
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eaten, And de —— — « fron. © 
people, of his engagements as an. ally, and his truſt as 
a ſovereign, was deſerredly ſtoned. to death by his. 
own ſubjects”! 40. A column was erected on the ſpot. 
isinfamy, with an inſerts egg 
his crime god ifs praiſheneas TIO 7. och adus: 0 
Ss i haged 

Tun failure of this favourite e Gambia. 
broken the unconquerable Gin, of Ariſtomenes. We 
do not find him afterward taking any arduous ſhare in 
the future fortunes of his countrymen ; nor have, we, 
any ſatisfactory account of the rage of his 


Sparta rermairiel, and that he travelled into 
and even into Media, in order to raiſe up 
enemies againſt that warlike ſtate ***, But the Medes 


igen 


vere then utteriy unknown to the Greeks, ud the Spar. 


tan power was yet too iticonfiderable to be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of alarming the jealouſy of the beg g: 
It appears} however, by che general coricurtenice of 
hiſtorians, that the Meſſeniam hero, ſoon #ter the con- 
queſt of his country, retired'to the iſland of Rhodes, 
and there probably ended His days in hotiourable eaſe 3 
having married his youngeſt” _ to Damagetes, 


l Lapſue in mar 


inland. l 25 * 1 82 e rr 

San 10 quithavnt 5693 be 5 105 13997 having 
vor ie felis he el iind gn ts. Lane 
mediately after that fatal treachery, which To, deeply 
affected Ariſtomenes; and which was followed by the 
death ef Arift6trates, he conducbed to Cy nene, Yi 
bort of Eli, the moſt ative TY 
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5 iv. Plin. lib. xi. FS 
113. Pauſan. et Plin. ubi ſup. el Blei 1b, t 
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T... his imphacale hated. 


3 Ty 


PARTE: d ks fen men 
the aged md: in ſirm to the protection of their generous 
alles On Kis errival atithis port he found according” 
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10 previous agreementhy his fagitive-coiitrymen, fm 
' the mürftfme towns of Pyles and Methbne, feudy to 
weeche hit; ind furniſhed with every thing neceffary 
for aBlifhinlg u lettlerncnt ond foreign thete'! they” 


: having taken ſhelter on bod" their Hips, 48 fUn * 


* heard of the reduction of Eira, with All their 


moſt alüable goods and futtfture. Ariftomie 2 7 F 
proved er el 'refolution/sf planting code) in fome, 
diſtant 3 but dernde * honour « 0 leading it 


"I, 46G eo dae [ : | 
forth, I at PE ie ervice he relinquitheg t to his oy 


orgus, affiſted by Manticles a youn man, great, 
775 and Gebe of 5 en - þ \ had 


fallen. ip the cauſe 4 country... nur | bar be 1 
1 vr $61” 2 cook eil vr, 1811 e ten 
Winz the, "vers, delibarazing, on this, 


fubjeG, and before they. had, fixed, upon, any, particular 


plags. for the. eſtabliſhment of theix projected colony, 
they xeerixed from Anaxilas, prince of, Rheginms de- 

ſcended from their angignt; kings, an inyitation, to 
come. and ſettle in his dominions,, that, Gity having, 


| been partly founded, as . e have ſeen, by Meſſe- 


Ant. Ch. 
670. 

Olymp. 
Mv. 3. 


nian reſugees, on the. termination, of the, former war. 


In Sonſequenge of, hig, invitation, the, Megeman ad- 
— embarked for Rhegium. But when they. 


arrived there, they found the friendſhip of Anaxilas 

to be leſs generous than they had beliexed, He was 
eee in hoſtilities with the, Zancleanaz an Tolian 

colony, that praQtiſcd piracy, and poſſeſſed a delightful 
terrjedry_on- the oppoſite, coaſt of Sicily, ; Againſt 
this enemy, Jikely, to; proye too ſtrong for him, he 
craved their aid. The Meffenians, who were pre- 


paxed for, any deſperateqgnavatile wn embraced 
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the propoſal. The. yere ſpeadily.yanguiſh- Lx 
ed. The Meiſenians took oben of the eonquered,, == 
. and became one people with the Aohan co- 
laniſts; Whom their himanity had ſaved from the ſword; 
and their.generpfizy. proſeryed from ſervitude”, And, 
Zancle, the, former capital, changed its name to that 
n OP It Rill with little variation ; retains. _ 
Ax conſequence of "this large. eniigration, 1 ths” 
retreat df zenes to KEEL the grunge! 

emſelves abſolute ted maſters of 
cough hea of Meftenal ee "the native in- 
habitants, 4s 1 to remain in chat territory; were 
reduced i 1 con dition. 1 Helots, and rn 


1 


bopputed they could never emerge; and that their ſuf: 
feririgs would have extinguiſhed | in their minds all hope 
of W their zncient freedom or independency. 
could not break the firm ſpirit of the Meſſe- 

8 ti fil corifidered theniſclyes as 4 Grecian 

wh „ and, after, two Hundred years of feryitude, 
we. thall fee them again throw off the Spartan yoke. | 


34 26 34 


| "Up tte the pov of Sparta loud red il in Pelo⸗ 
| ponniefus, and formidable even to the Rates beyond 


Mee 


| the Corinthian iſthtnus: That Græcian peninſula, 
| formerly comptehending ſeven, now contained only 
fix. independent ſtates. And the. Lacedzmonians, | 
after the conqueſt of Mefſenia, occupied one third 
' of Peloponneſus. The remalning two thirds were 
” poſſeſſed, in unequgl diviſons, by the Corinthians, 
l Eleans, Achæans, Arcadians, and Argives **7, The 
1 Corinthians, beſide the terror of their naval force, and 
115. Pauſan. ubi ſup. Strabo, bd. vi. | 116. Fenſan. lib. iv. 


227. Strabo, Geog. ib, vl. - 
p n 2 2 che 
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PARTE © the reſources Which thelr citrate rominerte Ads, 
a oth pibtetted apainſt che Spartan power by their 
impregtiatle ſituation, ab the Eleans were by their” 
ſacred character. The Achanz had early aſſociated | 
themſelves under 4 demöôcratical form of bee, 
ill twelbe ide auen cities, which had one common 
intereſt ind' bond of unid; dul in which «they long 
enjoyed their, independency. The Arcadians, ſecure 
in a mountainous diſtrict, "where they led the fe of 
herdſmen o or ſhepherds, were "farther e bra 
| hardy valour, and ancient rendwh W The; 
no leſs braye, 3 and more warlike, were engigell in 125 
petual holtilites with Sparta. "Aid their intithite” al- 
liance with Arcatlia, founded e on the ſenſe of A com- 
mon danger, only could four preferyed. the Mt 


linking under the arms 1 6. th Mn e 'of 


. | 
LIPIDS andy tos ee / n blyos J bh bogged 


Tu politic e Nate Ebene | 
fo nd — 3 to > engage the Arcadi to remain neuter; 
d then, the moſt vigorous exertiqns of martial proweſs 
NEE] too feeble, to Enable the 7 75 to re. 
preſs the encroachments of their uſurping ighbours. 
One of 'thoſe ſeparate wars was diſtinguiſhed by events 
ſuſhciently | memorable , to merit particular notice ʒ 
though we know not, he certainty, the ra when 


nog 
they happened. 5 


arr 25 2105 


SAAT A in * courſe ir her uſurpations, had af 
ſerted a claim to the city of Thyrea and its territory; 
which lay on the frontiers of Argolis and Latonia z and. 
had violently taken poſſeſſion | n The Argives 
collected the largeſt army they had evet ſent into the 
field, in order to ſupport their right, and recover the 
conteſted diſtrict; while the . 


ah Id. ibid. 25 a dae. lib. L 
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$9, maingain 
conqueſt 9 But when. the armies of 99.12 ſtates 
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AWE TENT BYRQ RY 
with, an, equal or, ſuperior. force, to 


Weir 


were preparing mw engage, jt; Was nee i 090; 
ference between the hoſtile leaders, tha ;.the diſpute 
ſhould be decided b by three hundred men ſelefted from 
on erm, di the, awful combat, the 
main, body of both armies mi withdraw, 8 he 
the troops of JOEY party ſhould he prompted tq inter- te 

poſe in behalf of their ee The 0 e 
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n 
Re 


* 


In 1 fe this : agreement, "the b [ bx byndreg 


champions joined battle, and fought "with ſuch in- 
trepid-courage,: and fo equal a degree of ſtrength and 


Fil, chat when night came down, and arreſted the 


ſword of death, only three combatants were left alive; 


two Argives, named Chromius and, Alcinor, and wy. 


Lacedzmonian,. the renowned Orthryades!“ 
maſters of the field, or deſirous of eſcaping from ſuch 


a ſcene off carnage, haftengd to the camp of. their | 


"© 0 


Argiyve champions, thinking themſelves - 97 


countrymen, with the news of their hard-earned vic- | 


tory. Meantime Orthryades, though wounded, col- 
lected into one heap the” 'Tp6ſts, of his BRIE eng- 


| mich, ad falk open the Fete 325 eee, 


a 
N. Aan 


a eue nnn the two 
armies, at the head of their forces, went to view the 


120. Pauſanias (Ib. x.) places this war in the latter part of the 
reign of Theopompus, king of Lacedzmon ; and, conſequently, be» 


Way 


tween the firſt and ſecond Meſſenlan wars, But Herodotus, who 


lived much nearer to the time of the hoſtile competition, repreſears it 
as happening one hundred years later, and only juſt brought to an 


ifſue when Cyrus the Great inveſted the Lydian capital, and Croeſys 


ſent ambaſſadors to crave aſſiſtance from Sparta; (Herodot. lib. i.) in 


the year five hundred and forty-cight before the Chriſtian ara, agree» 
ably to the date in the margin, 


121d. ibid. 122. Herodot. lib. i. Pauſan. lib, x, 


123. Id. ibid, 
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Dr r, Nani, and deteritine the diſpute, ' the | bange ' 
r their alfoniſhinent, this Hlicary warrior en dying Biz 
elancholy triumph; having written "with! His own. 
'S; 55 , in 155 laſt tunings 'of ebbing 1 . bis name 
phy which he had raifed 21 N "The" 14. 
cf 1 ede claimed che Beech, 
r gives 125 their } etenifions, 1 and both | ariſes 
MARGE battle” The conſiex was fierce, obſtinate ard 
Þloody, At laſt the Tupericr diſcipline, ank fitength 
of, Spa rta ailed, The Argives were totally 
n e ede Won ods 
by od 45 * N Dan enorge 
"Buy the Lasede chibi "altfigugh thus riAtorious 
over their molt warlike and powerful Hei; Kbbun 
long reſtrilneg;” by various citcurnſtant „ Ken — 7 
hy weight 05 dominion, or” High arbltratlon t 
which they ſo eagerly alpired. Fortunately for te 
Bberties'6f Greece, a rival powet was not ring up, 
ambitios to diſpute v. 1 571 the prehetninence in 
arms ung polleical! impe ortince,” © W M9 + 
ieee 0 att, wir iis tit e nne 
124. ee 5 N * 7 5 Ne 
125. Her i. iwd. at 
425 that . 0 their hair l ee them-- 
ſelves of their jewels; SN nate Phe and an wwhul 


vow taken by both ſexes, © That no man ſhould ſuffer his hair to grow, 


nor ny Woman wear n bo 
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rom, 3. H. 54 We 
hw << 9 (fie ys pulfon of 1 
_ STRATIDA ; including an ps: In. Re ff the 
Se ORAcLEs ; of the Extenſion of the in- 
ence of ths KubBICH Youre" Collie 1 che 
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y Wirt e maken by choſe log 
Ep and darbardus wars, -which termiihated in the 
| Ribierfion of che Tibefriey of Meera, the —— 
" Rites bey fohd the Corintfitan iſthefius, either en 


"the Peg $ of Peace, or felt. bitt Tight), the . 


+45 117 re" 


niences 01 hoſtile diſcord. 1 bickering ; between 
che petty northern republics, 1 Fea fre quent, were 
"attended. with, little bloodlhed, and allowed, by no bb 
poxtant conſequences. | The Thedans having loft” All 


ef Yhe 
Hans 1 Bae FR 


"ELSE 


2 broken into twelve rival townſhips, .» were in no 


a THAT 


ue 8 [the Fir Sec War, e, "Yup tin 
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Condition to act offenſively. And the Athenians, after 


- adopting, a republican form of go Nate (on the 
Codrus, as formerly eel) in ſuch 
harmony under their perpetual archop "7 for "Hb 


_" four. centuries,/ that their affairs Furniſhed. few.. 
. terials for hiſtory. . . e was * 


. * * — 
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PARTI. BxcoME impatient of the very ſhadow of royalty, 

Ant. Ch. the citizens of Athens, on the death of the hereditary 

54 archon Alcmzon, raiſed Charops to the archonſhip, 

v4 on condition of holding it for ten years only. Six de- 

cennial archons followed Charops. After the expira- 

tion of thoſe fixty years, a farther and greater change 

— *a yas made in the Athenian, government, It was e- 

— 2 ſolved that the office of archon ſhould be annual, and 

hs c 
r . üs N 8 LASTE 


Tuben 3 however, were Ds OY 2 
equal. authority, nor were the fame functions common 
tio each. The moſt exalted in dighity, eplled. 4rchon 
Eponymus, or fimply ARCHON, by way of eminence, 

ted the majeſty of the republic ; the ſecond in 

| rank, who had the title of Baſleus or King, was head 

1740 of the Athenian religion; and the P % , 
3 was third in rank, had the chief direction of 
N affairs. The remaining 6x; archons, who bore the 

general appellation of Theſmothete, or © * gyargians of 

_ the laws,” preſided as judges in the ordinary cqurts.of 

juſtice, as the former three did in the ſyperiar tribu- 

| nals; and the whole nine, when convened, formed 

ie council of ſtate “. The archops wete uſually 

., choſen by lot, from the kjgheſt elaſs of citizens; but 

* ſometimes the aſſembly of the people, with which re- 

| ided the "right, of TEEN, aſumed the power” of 

| naming them 33 


en einc py 6 zottibnes 


Ax authority fo alles und OY as that 
=o i fry an was not ſufficient to 
© reſtrain the reftlefs ſpirit'of the Athenians, igitated by 
"Factions, e ee oils UE thetr nere 
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dom. Athens accordingly became a ſceng of anarchy, — 
rigſence, and injuſtice. , At length; made ſcrerely en- —=4 
fble: of the inconveniences of ſuch an unſtable governy 88 
be rears an ynſettled 9 | 
nans Ntong regular 8 parties 
ſaw the — of reforming the ſtate 3 and eſpecially 
of regulating the adminiſtration of juſtice. For the 
execution of this gregt work, they eaſt their eyes upon ny = rpeth 
the archon Draco; a man, of, rigid. morals, .and'incofe Olymp. 
ruptible integrity, but unfgruanately, Sf a mind nat = 
nn ER r 
u do Nie) 51 deli rot Hs ned, 

"As I eee nf bin, Fe ity, Dracp | 
ſeems t9 haye left che Athenian conſtitution nearly in 
ahe ſame ſtate that he. found its e confined his inno- 
rations, chiefly t Juridical, matters. And, even. in 
theſe, he ſhewed, himſelf little capable of, acc] o- 
ating bis ide ga te the circumſtances of che times 1 
the, character of che people, who hach, intruſted hin 
with the high, office, of legillator,. or to che general 
temper of mankind. He made capital almoſt..all - 
ERIE RET e , 


* 


end odt To lente of) pu 
Tun very, ſeverity of ſueh eee * 
its own end, the reformation of manners.) When con- 
- viſion muſt, yeceflarily have proved nN tg che culprit, 
few wirneſſes would appear agajnſt perſons gccuſed of 
_ inferior.crimes ʒ and as the-hymanity of the judge was 
' intereſted in ſaving, where the gyidence againſt ſuch _ 
. offenders, was complete, it followed of courſe, that 
all crimes paſſed. unpuniſhed except thoſe. of the moſt 
. atrocious. nature. The. laws of Draco, thereſore, 
inſtead of remedying the evils of which his country- 
men complained, may be ſaid to haye increaſed them. 
Bot they [ered to comprſe de rings of. tha, Ardevin 
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yt 


Are eus for u time, and happily paved the oy for the re. 
very different de- 


3 reptibn of Jaws und Inftirutions of a 
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ſcription; for thbſe of Selon, ich Were as mila'4s 
efor's, were fevere 7. And ul their aſſuaſte 


lemry was necefſaty, Winkute cheir operation; **" 
vimo»qQHN bas | S610 grimntoles ineo ad wat 


r e pee perhaps ever exhfbited 
deeper ſcene of trouble and Mforderz han that of . 
he inhabitants of Attica, when the virtbes and abiſ 


dies bf this extraordinary man were called to their relief. 
The magiſtrates plundered the public treufury fd 
often n betrayed, for bribes, the cauſe of juſtice, The 


Ach bppreffed che poor arid the Wretched populace, 


practiced in robbing, and driven to deſpair, were ripe 


| $6rrebellion*. Defbended of an ativjent and hortourable 


 Furtfly, Solon bad, in early life; been Uiſting iſhed 4t 


ro Aueh fot bit lste of learning aud hi, 3 for 


Anil the misfortunes of "his" « foon 
At Sew to notice thoſe* political powers, 


which afterward enabled de reforms che conſtito- 
P tion of the ſtate,” Shaity 43 | U Ang 36 $1049, 


el did 3G 2Mmgniurges 25 let U ms 10 MW 218115 


PERCE1VING the weakneſs of the Athenian govern- 


| were, the Porte of Salami, (an"ifland/ irs the-Saronic 


Gulf) had revolted, and leagued themſelves with thoſe 
lf Megs. The Athenians mide ſeveral attempts to 


|" retvrer that Hlaiid} bur, in all, they failed er fuctels. 


© And ſo great had been their loſs,” on thöſe 


occaßons, that the afſembly of the people paſſcd x Faw, 


making it 2 capital offence in any perſon; Whatever 


might de his rank, Nis office, br His efliracter, to Pro- 


i Polz a renewal of the unfortunate enthrprife . But 


ine Id. ibid. 
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As an 2 Fa Draco * 
1 e Ea aner 
* moſt heinous.” Plat. Vit. Solon, 


8. Frags. r A adds. 
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Or the . e Oo 
though himſelf of an artifice for eyading the penalty, 
pet 1 the people to anhül their own 1. 
ig circulated à feport, that He wis fubſeQ't6 teftid. 
» fits of malnels, he accordingly tompoleit 155 
flammatory poem, entitled S and ruſhing 


. the market- place, mounted the Ferre 
eci . Fa 
were filled with forrow and indig indignati 

nimity of their deſponding law, for beg 
ad. The cbnoxious ſtatute. . N 


wy 


pedition was committed to the party that Solon 5 
embraced. It was conducted — and 
een 70 U 8 9 221 f Jon re 
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conſiderable influence at Athens; and other "ever 
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"and point out his connexion with wem, before T ipeak 
en eee capa, | 


ſay 412-08 7 AO tt 
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— nee to mention the" efta- 
bliſmment of the council of Amphi&yons, and its ſu- 
perintendauce over the oracle of Apollo at Delphos. 


But I have hitherto found no opportunity: af relating 
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tention, by way of introduction r ro off ory i + 
- firſt Sacred Mar, which furniſhed Solon with new 
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"«ALtmankind,” nn Homer in the perſon Ear, | 
a need of the Gong" ft A ſenſe of this neefl, whic | 
ems mtuitive in the human mind, or a conſciouſneſs o 
1 cn ins that leads us to ook up for projection ip 
Superior Powers, may be conſidered ag the NATURAL 

Aub of of all R RELIGION, And 3 a Alte of þ 75 | 
= Hl of thoſo "Gods, the ſuppoſed. diſpenſers of good 2 
and evil, evil, has among ; Various nations given Birth Ty. 
vindfion, 15 aying, and Oracular Reſponſes. | | 
Ke TECIan oracles a are v2 to haue derived their origin : 


ny and (Crete, the two Sat. 2 7 
1 of | gf 75 ud thengs the a6 2 200 ks h 
allo received Naar Wa ary 11 * 5 1 
40A 101 odd e l . ” if) -« * 9 of . as that 


ſacred to Jupiter at Dodona *?, my nile of Loch is thus 


f ee for by, Herodows, . . Phoenician ſhip- 


„in A YoJage to Kgypt, having. carried off with 
By ay the city of Thebes on the Nile, one of the 
alles, - or, female, attendants, . belonging to the 


Ne {Jupiter there, fold her as a flaye in Theſpro- 


12; Odyſ. lib. + Oy 48: Viss » hel 15 13. „Herodotus Ii. l. 
cap. Ii. Strabo, lib. vil. p. 327, edit. Lutet. Pariſ. 1530 NM. Hardion 
(. Miſſernal. ſer ( Orgcle:de, Deiph.) enden vors to\prove, That the 
Fry e Was more ancient than that at Dodona: becauſe the 
7 in Theft ſprotia, when the Dodonian oracle was eſtabliſhed. 

55 *the Fells Were ſpread over Greece and rhe contigugus 
1 in the moſt early eimbe f (Herodot: Nb. I cap. Ivi. lyii. et Kg. 
Stb li wie. 325829, edit ſup, cit.) and they had their name 
not from Pelaſgus, as M. Hardion ſuppoſes, but from their weakiring 
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of Epirus: Though here reduced to a ſtate of ſervitude 
and ignorant of the language of the: country, tis 
woman ſoon attracted the veneration uf the rude na- 
tives. Her ſagavity, acquired by living among a more 
cultivated people z her foreign aſpect, and myſterious 
"ſuited to the habits of , ſuperſtition, 
made them all conclude ſhe muſt hdld privitte. converſe 
with ſome Divinity. She encouraged Meir eaſy credu- 
lity : and, well inſtruRted in the means of taking ad. 
vantage of it, occaſionally choſe her ſtation under the 
dark ſhadeof an aged oak, near the village of Dodana ; 
whence the gave anſwers, in a broken dialect, to every 
one who came to conſult her . Theſe ad ſhe 
delivered in the name of the God Jupiter, with whoſe 
ſecret eouncils ſhe pretended to be intruſted. Her pro- 
phetic reputation daily increaſed. She at length ſpoke 
in the Greek tongue z or with a human voice, to uſe 
the words of the admiring Theſprotians . Her ſue- 
ceſs gained her aſſociates, who became her ſucceſſors. 
And à temple, famous for its oracular reſponſes, 
roſe to Dodonean Jupiter in the centre of the grove, 
_ the W captive” had” -firſt ww _ 
ro LA rey art} MThaey irs _ 2 hon 
oH e ee ee * 28 1117 
3 Han were ener nat eſta- 
bliſhed in differönt parts: of Greece, But the oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos early acquired, and long maintained a 
reputation ſuperiot to all other oracles in the Heathen 
world. This Wer to the i cir- 
eumnſtances. 25 tt Micki In eee T&-4-4 þ 
HEHE n 300 reer 
. 1 8 
Parnaſſus, which: divides the diſtricts of Phocis and 
_— and at no great n rw the Ga $f of 
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phitheatre, enconipaſſed with ſtupenqous rocks. Ain 
the midſt of that almdſſ inacceſſihle ſpot, was: hollowed . 
a deep cavern, the citevices of which emitted a vapour 
that ſtrongly affeRed the brain f and as; phrenzy of | 
eyerykind, among the Greeks, was ſuppoſed the effe( , 
of divine inſpiratian, the incoherent ſpeeches of the 


” herdſmen,- wha bad. approached. that carexn, were ne- 


garded as pruphetical, and. aſotibed to the e 
e ee n Kb in che place . bein £931 
3111 7 11068930 N Is 96m; Y 
NO SOUS ee ob, this notion, lag, ig mb of ne 
neighbouring inhabitants was convened at Delphos, 
er dhe ſelitude, as the word imports, in order to deli - 
berate on the means of beſt reneiving the inſpiration, 
and uttering che reſponſes of the Dividity; For theſe 
pirpoſes, it was reſolved by chat aenabiy to appoint. 
one perſon, a virgin propheteſs, whoſe ſafety ſhould: 
be provided. for by a frame placed over the principal 
chaſm, whence the maddeningvapour: iflued4. as ſeve- 
ral of the ſuperſtitious multĩtude, ho had reſorted: to 
 Delphos for information concerning ſuturity, had fal- 
. ˙— wh ins eſſſuxia, 
and there periſned. The frame was made to reſt on 
three feet, and thence called a Tripod. On that frame 
the-prophetefs, who: obtained, in very early times, 
(from Python, one of the titles of Apollo) the name of 
Pythia or Pythoneſs, was ee eee 
N ann 8 ee 
JS inch 1 en F Aion 
Tur HR of public mt e e 
portance to Delphos, and made way for a farther 
eſtabliſhment. A rude temple was built over the hal · 
JORGE Wy Row were inſtituted to determine, 
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ANTCFENT EURE 
on whin oceabons(the Prthia — the Tactet" 


poured: (rh; wle under 
_ th& inſpiring Gd And ceremonits aw 
and  facrifices; perfurmed, to the 4 
under various names/*. At length ſome pus d. 
turers. from Gnoſſus in Cicte, lundsd at the "port! 
of Criſſy. and prdeseding up the” bold -declivity of 
mount Parnaſſus, placed the temple ur Delphos im 
mediately under the auſpices of Apollo ; by whoſe 
cvitimand they declared they bacr 42d,” and Vhöfe 
ptieſts they whete beta - hrs ch m a 
ein epd Due frnuwes l Kid, 
UnnzEx . Deivyhaough 
_ the ſuill af his Cretan mini of the 
aracle rapidby:increaſed q and Delphos, which hed the 
 Gingular, adrantsge os being acarly-in- the centre of 
Greece, was repreſented as the centre of the world, 
and che appellasion of Navel f the Ri was beſtow- 
ed upon it. The ſiae/ of the holy city became early 
F 
mem 0 eon OO? 


drt d: toying tot * Be | 
Ts inflitution.ofthe Any eee 
was particularly intruſted by ite (as I have for- 
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merly had oocaſion meblave ee eee e | 


che territoty of the ſoothſaying God, added much to 
the wealth and magnificence of Delphos, hy ſpreading 
the fame of the oracle. No buſineſs of any gonſe - 
quenge was, undertaken in Greece, either by ſtates or 


individuals, without - conſulting the Pythia. On ſuch 


occaſions a preſent was always neceſſary: and:the.gpu- 
lent endeavoured * conciliate the favour of s 


20. 14. id. Ri wy Ma Hymn. od. £ 
24. Id. id. e N. 
Sracian iſlands, and in Afis Minor, ; bur rer ot finalf fame on the con- 
- Akinent of Greece, 23. Strabo, lib. ix. * Len 
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” carefully. regiſtored 5. 

ſtatues, tripods, or other Omaments,; 
cl, precious metal — — n, 
| dat the ſhrine gf ethe (God, they ene publicly | 
hited in honour of the. | 


lation in donations took place, and che treaſury uf the, | 
oracle became immenſely rich and great. Linden 
Sodw.yd ; nog to evoigtus oc 1 ba yiotcibora 
As Delphos had acquired an increaſe of wealth and 
fame from the early guardianſhip. gf. fl counci a 
Amphictyons, that council, and conſequently the 
oracle; obtained more extenſve inffnence from the con- 
queſtꝭ of che Dorians under the Heraelide. Formerly- 
conſtituent members of the Amphictyonie aſſembly: 
the Dorians f continued to ſend deputies td its meet» 
ings aiter they had eſtabliſhed thenifelves in Pelopon- 
naſus ; hd the people. of. all the provinces which che 
Heraclidz had ronquered, within the. Corinthian 
itheous; gradually aſſurhed the ſame privilege 7. Thus 
the Amphictyons became a repreſentative body ol the 
whole Græcian people; conſiſting not only of the three 
principal tribes; Jonians,: Dorians; and oliansg but 
of che ſeveral fubdivikons'of (thoſe tribes; und of the 
various communities {fined from their promiſeu- 
ous oohabitation, and ther combination with other 
aneiont trlbes, as well ag with foreign invaders , The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſs mixed eommunities were 
the Athenians, of Ionian traction partly ; the Laces 
demonians, of Dorian deſcent; ene eee ee 
Aon origin. he en ts we ed e edu 


ye — 7y 10 23/01 "EY: 27 Wau! 493 - 93; 4; 33 ka 7 
id. Diet. for T Orack 4 Delph, par. N. — of 
2 1 l 6. Id. ibid. l 
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2. de be, Leland's. Pretivinwy Diſevrſe to the. Hi. e Philip of 
Macelen, and Mittord's Hi. of Greece, chap. iv. rg. fit aud the, avs 
OP TE pie 2 4 8. Id. ibid. nian 
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ane n ROPE, 
Rack, independen ate, with ſome. few, 
for men had 0 right to ſend two depu- — 


or repreſentatives to 18 ee couricil. 
= of theſe. deputies, whoſe office was to attend to 


Pylagoras, was elected by the \uffrages of the people'; 
the other, called Hieromnmon, from his' extluſive pri- 
vilege, of ſuperinteiiditg the buſineſs bf religion,” was 
appointed by lot O. Thie central tity of Delphos, fo 
famous fits oracle, which had been politically placed 
under the protection of the Amphicyons, as we have 
Teen, was now choſen as the place for holding: their 
Fernal meeting. The antumul council ann to 
nnn 2 J ONS: 'S 4: * 
1066 

nor neither che eee ind ims 
mediate ſuperintendence of the Amphictyonie council, | 
hor | the facred reſpeQ inſpired by the extended and 
growing influence of the Delphic oracle could reſtrain 
lawleſs rapacity from concerting à project fot plunder- 
ing the ſhrine of Apollo; That impious project was 
formed and executed by the Crifſeans whoſe terri- 
ry lying to the ſouth df Delphos, and comprehended 

1 an extent of about twenty-four miles in length, and | 


3 


5 sott. eee . an dpi 
reign commerce, and a lucrative inland trade, inſtead 
of ſatisfying the deſires, ſerved only to increaſe the 
avidity. c of this highly favoured people. They firſt ex- 
ated heavy contributions ; rom all * who went 
to expoſe their goods to ale, and afterward from per- 
ſons, of * ne who n to the Holy 
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| the civil affairs of his conſtituents, under the title of * 


PART L City. Their vicinity to that © Ie jolt | 
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THE fits TRY d 0 
to them the woods, the groitas, th n 19. 
the worſhip of the Prophetic God. Reverente Ihe | 


8 85 diminiſhed, and a avarice excited. "The temple 
1 65 was robbed, in a momen ,of all the aCCUm Ye 
lated treaſure, and rich, votive cer ret 
the profuſe bounty of ſuperiti on | 4 
the minds of men, were not. prepared for 1 
ſacrilege, nomeaſures had been taken topreyent it, Nor 
were any immediately 2doptedy for puniſhing « the of; | 
fenders:; ſo that the Cxiſſeang were permitted not only 
to ſeize, but to ſecure, their; boaty 3 to.add. murder to 
robbery ; and to defile the W en 7 
r N A 
215 Adup algo * 9 N 213 is r | 

lr. belonged to. the. council. of A mphictyong to pu- 
viſh the. perpetrators (of. 59 75 e fo 105 Ie 
which. its vigilance had fai ed to To nk de- 


bberations of that afſerably were for 
the 4 it * 2 if, without diffc . 
1 . ould | 4 nduce dhe .maj rn | 
1 1 5 adopt obyious a and neceffary x re] 1 
tion, under fu e f raking vengeande 
on the l crimes. of Hes rifle ans, and, 58 
doing, to to vindic cate the. offended 7 5 dell g10 
and reſent the atone mad to galt Arphiel 
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| Fog were - ee Haken Fn ' confeq Suede r 
this reſolution, gave a Sly to, "Sabre | 


a War, e Prompt Fe vi gorous. Fe, "I [fot es Hirt 
brought into the field by 5 Ari fler pon Fons were not 
equal to the enterpriſe for Wick Rau Been levied: 
They therefore 5 Fade b. during nine years 
mug furniſhed with, various reinforcements, eee 

| een ngid ee 
* Pauſan. ubi ſap. Shaka in Cebu „e BRL, 
A. Fauſan. lib.x. 3% Pauſan, Og. Plul TA. 
them 
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— pf .aay; of the devared towns ?*. , Jn LEETAR | 
the tench ſummer ef 


ance: tothe [the male the houſes were ap. 


conſumed with fire ; and the inhabitants were treated . 2. 
with a ſeverity proportioned to the degree of their guilt, | 
and to the choſtile tagt of dhe victotious bebegers, 
boiling with holy indignation. They were all either 
s ee eee ed on 
5610 i Entbog boring) dont 39 o bow? 
| an abe ech Serred Was, howener, vas ndt 
yet fully aobbunpliſhed o u the vengeance of 
Aral eng ee inthe deſtruction of che 
- Ciifſean capital. A remnant bf that impious commu- 
nity ſtill ſubſiſted in the fireng maritime tomn pf 
Cirrha. Aud it was found tut the reduction of this 
place would be attended wüh many difficulties, re- 
- courſe; wens bad to the adyice: of the oracle. You 
e ſhall not overturn, ſaid the Pythia, dhe inſtrument 
of che miniſters of the Delphla God. the lofty tawers 
« of Cirrha, until the foaming billewe of, blue-eyrd 
« Amphitritẽ beat b re ſhores of the 
eee ; 
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de ſuotaſo wbäch it; ꝓpramiſed was made ta depend. 
. eixcumitance ;, for, —"_— EDS 
thi» ſea be conyryed, h fox-ſcyeral, leagues, over Ye 
add mountains: ſoſthat ite waves might daſh 
rene precipice. hich, bounded the ter- 
titory off Delphos ? That. diſſiulty no eng was able, 
tar an Hime, too obwiate. The, inhabitants of, Cirrha, 
lhereſce, latte rod ithemſelyes wich the hope of perpe- 
tua ſecuritys andthe Mn che members _ 
N 26 0-07 ol one. dale; einne Mi 
366. Id. wid. Strabo, lib. ix. 37- . 
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„ Anphikkyenie council thought chere was reaſon for 
relinquiſfing at enterpriſe; which ſeemed ſo unpro- 
pitious to the God by whoſe order the war had been 
undertaken, and whoſe e e Pa meant 
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en theſe deſponding ſentiments prevailed in . 
2 of the beſiegers, Solon, the Athenian- delegate, 
who had firſt rouſed the Amphictyons to Ams, ven- 
tured to offer more ſpirited counſel. His ſuperior 
* fagacity. enabled him tot penetrate the 'myſterious 
meaning, or at leaſt to give:a favourable. turn to the 
reſponſe of the oracle. To bring the ſea to the boun- 
dary of the Holy Land, he sa be impoſſible 
for man; but the Holy Land, he ingeniduſly obſerved, 
might be made to communicate with the ſea, by ex- 

tending that boundary. In order to accompliſh this 
junction, it Was only neceſſary to conſecrate the i inter- 
mediate ſpace,” with the ſame ceremonies: which had 


| formenly been oblerred dedicating ts Apollo the 
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Soros 1 * of che anſwer of . | 


was honoured with the unanimous approbation of his 
aſſdeiates, and 'preparitions were inſtantly made for 
Ant. Chr. carrying the ſuggeſted expedient ; ints.etecution; The 
Sher. property: of the” Ciribean plain as accordingly ſur- 
rü. 3. rendered to the incenſed God, with the moſt pompous 
formality, by the Amphictyons ; and che ſoldiers, ani- 
- mated with new courage by that pions ceremony, af- 
failed the walls of Cirrha with reſiſtleſd fury, The 
place was taken, and the dependent town of Anticirrha 
- ſubmitted at the ſame” time. The ſacrilegious citi- 
© 2ens were either put to che ſword; or carried into 
| Daviſh captivity ®. ne was OO, 

. Sacred Mar. | Fr Eich 5 
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Tux community of Ctiſſa, formerly fo, rich and LETTER. , 
powerful, was for ever extirpated. / Its lands, were CI” 


laid waſte, its cities were demoliſhed. The harbour 
of Eirrha alone was allowed to remain entire, as a 
convenient port for Delphos . Condemned to per- 
petual Rerility by the oracle, the .Criflean,.. territory 
long lay in an uncultivated ſtate ; for the Delphians, 


| abundantly furniſhed by ſupexſtition with the couyeni- | 


encies, and even with the luxuries of life, were under 


no eee RING = argon 0 
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"Tax: 8 mm '« this war, which | 
ſtrengthened the authority of the Amphictyonic coun- 
cil, and procured new reſpect to the Delphic oracle, 
at the ſame time that it. exalted the character of Solon, 
was diſtinguiſhed by the rereſtabliſhment of the, Py- 


thian Games, or feſtival in honour of Apollo. Theſe / 


which had been interrupted. by a long train of 
hoſtilities and calamities, were now celebrated with a 
pomp worthy of the occaſion. The Amphictyons be- 
ſtowed on the victors, inſtead of the ſcanty rewards 


uſually offered to gymnaſtic combatants at ſuch public 


ſolemnities, * moſt precious ſpoils of the Crifſean| | 


cities“. M3: wr 4 vo. cane 1 

Won was this the only Le ak MY by the 
Amphictyons, on the e of the Pythian feſti- 
vals.” They propoſed} prizes for competitors i in inſtru- 


mental muſic, unaccompanied with poetry: and thus 


ſeparated the fifter-arts, which had hitherto been united 
in all muſical competitions at the Græcian feſtivals; 
the _ orown were U adjudged to * 2 ox cond 
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with the wand ol his voice and He . oy Tal 
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tie advancement of thole arts, 1 hall afirward have 
odcafion to'confider, in tracing the progreſs of Gra 
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Brbenr Ale eaichitbe -of the Smeg wal Selon 
had been choſen archon, and entruſted, by his c 
en, with the reformation of the laws and conſti- 

ont of che Athenian ſtäte. Aware of the difficiltics 
he had to encounter, Solon Begiii His 3 
compoſing the minds of the people, and 


them for the ape, aiot d, fe 


vernment. With à. Vieth tö the fifſt of theſe Qs, 

he endeavouttd to quiet che rival factions f 

Jeb, by which Athens was chen diſtracted nafted, 

ald whic eee ee, 
| * „ bei en oi Ag es | 


OY % a Mer ek ms Sten WH Cylon, 4 
powerful citizen, aud ſon-in-law to Toene, tyrant 
of Megara, was encouraged by his flatterers, 'and an 


| equivocal reſponſe of the. Delphic oracle, to uſurp.the 


ſupreme power, In proſecution c of this ambitious pr pro- 
ject, being furniſhed with a body of troops by Thea- 
genes, he ſeized the Acropolis or citadel of Athens. 
The people, among whom he ſeems to have formed no 
party, inſtantly flew to arms. They Vete joined by 
the inhabitants of the ,country.z and Cylon, ſeeing no 
proſpect of relief, privately made his eſcape . His 
pro pg my deſerted; and- preſſed by 1 ſat 
vis) ve Me 24 e feen rie An eee i9tf 

"us. Ader theo the of Hl #, ind 8 
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Pe langs by the. altar of Minerva 1 
428. e by Megac les, then'"archon, to quit go — 


their ſangtuary, w 


if A ;_ promiſe of of -pevſonal tate 
were Frags | 


put to death by order 
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In oanſeguence. 8 of this fagrilegi ious pres of fa 
eſe, magiltraes pers called u erred, 9 the 825 
40. , and became the objects 9 f Publ c hatred **, 
Meantime the ſecret adherents of 2 united with 
ſuch of his avowed partizans as 42 ON the gene- 


1 appear, 13 removed 
| g 772 influence of the fa- 
Me was 2 1 in Athens. or there was 


Kr ns nl to . ſuch of the accuſed ma- 
Sire 
i 


| : 5 5 bya.gr d j 
WY | TE "clas, and driven into exile 5, 


e 
3 Was a thought "ſufficient to ſatisfy 
"the vengeance, of the alfended Deity. The bodies of 


the dead. were. dug out 'of the grave, and convexed| ** | 


you ag limits of Attica 5 


Winne Athens 1 was agitated with. the violent diſ- | 


Led} oe. mtr thoſe obnoxious 


46. Id. ibid. $ 47+ Nut. Ju. Solon. 
48. 16. ibid. Thucgd.ubi top 99. Thucyd. lib. i. 
58. Plat. Vu. Solon. * 
J. Thoſe who applied the whees of th giz Parc ls 
us, were ſpared, Vit." Solon, 
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ates as | remained 355 to ſtand trial. They were 
ury « of three hundred citi- 


in the cita- * 
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"Gr ſtate, the people of Megara tetogk Salamis. This 


| Joſs augmented. the ſuperſtitious f ears of the Atheni- 
. ans3-and Epimenides, à pious ſage, deeply killed in 
religious myſteries, was ſent for from Crete, © On his 
arrival, he contracted an intimate friendſhip with Solon, 
and ſmoathed the way for the reception of the inſtitu · 
tions of that legiſlator . By expiations and tuſtra- 
tions, he hallowed and purified the city of Athens, 
and made the people more obleryant ek were oo 
more inclined to union? ä ; b 


© Kon, however, an kings" A; . 


caution, in the exerciſe of that high authority with 
which he was veſted. He reſolved to make no inno- 
vations but ſuch as appeared abſolutely 5 neceffary, 
and which he had reaſon to think would be approved 
by the majority of his fellow=citizens. Hence his li- 
| beral anſwer to thoſe who queſtioned him in regard to 


his legiſlation, That if he had got given the Athenians | 
the beſt poſſible laws, he had given) them the beſt they - 
were capable of rectiving *?. | Conformable to this 
mild and moderate principle, wiſely tempering coercion 
with lenity, he began the exerciſe of his exiflative 
function with repealing all the bloody laws of Draco, 


except thoſe concerning murder, He next ſtruck 


at the root of the reigning evil; the unequal diviſion of 
property; which enabled che rich to \tyrannize c over r the 


55. Plut. Fit. Solon. 1 56. Nl. id. When 
nides was ready to take his departure, the Athenians offered to load 
him with honours and rewards; but he would only getept of a branch 
of the ſacred Olive that grew near the temple of Minzeva in the Ace- 
polis, and which was ſaid to have ſprung out of the earth at her com- 
mand. (Plut. et Diog. Laert. Vit. Selen.) This was a preſent worthy 


ol diſintereſted wiſdom and ſuperior ſanQity, and which could not 


ALuil to ſpread the reputation of both, with the influence of Epimepides, 
over the minds of men. eZ AN Love} 5 


FE: 
37. Plut. Fit. Sn. | am ou mth e 
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8 1e ee the poor to alarm the rich for their | 


? debt“, „„ Tags bw +; 
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latter, was a delicate buſineſs ; and it was ſkilfully 
managed. Solon got both parties to join in a common 


ſacrifice, ealled Sejſteb rheia, or * che fealt of Deli- 


 verance from Burdens 3” a pious prelude to a gene- 
ral 51ſolvent aer, or full releaſe of perſons and things, 
- which enabled him to'accompliſh his purpoſe; and ina 
manner that gave ſatĩsfaction to the more liberal mind- 
ed Athenians of all ranks, as well as to the multitude. 


He maintained the former diviſion of property, . 


aboliſhed debts, and reduced the legal intereſt of mo- 


- ney, while he made effectual proviſion,' That an inſal- 
vent debtor ſhould not, in future, become the ſlave of 


his ereditor; be compelled to deliver up his children to 
ſervitude, or to felt punt For: the eee of Wn 


: 


15 ' - ? 
N. 22 
; 1. 3? 22 


| - avis FO this ed Aeg and 
Habit fuch preliminary ordinances eemed im- | 


; TT 
$8. 14, ibid. * 59. Diog, Last- Fit. s, 
60. For, a SS « Solon innovated no farther 


«on ancient eſtabliſhments, than ſeemed neceſſary to promefe and 
. ſecure the enfranchiſement of the people.” (bir, ib. i.) Some of the 
poor, indeed, thought he did too little for them, and many of the rich, 


that he did too much ; but his juſtice and moderation were admired 
by the prone body af bis Tellow-cleinens. FRAN Big Laert. * 
Solon, 


bx. Ariſtot. Plut. et Diog. Laert. ubi ſup. Bic the Athenian faves. 
| after all the citizens were enfranchiſed, greatly exceeded the number 
of free men. Toward theſe degraded fellow-creatures, the diſgrace of 


Greek and Roman policy, Solon could only extend his humanity; by 


framing regulations for their better treatment. Their ſervitude was 


© accordingly henceforth more gentle, and their condition in all reſpets 
more eligible in Athens, than in any other Grecian ftate/ - (Domoſth. 
© Philipp,hii.) They were placed under the prot6fion of the lawe;'and 

might proſecute their maſters for ill uſage, Athenæus, lib. vii. ned 
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moſt numerous. claſs, abſyehas:tither 
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neceſſary for public peaces. the. Athenigh 


= legiſlator proceeded to balance tliggapſtitution of the 


ſtate, With this view, he divided*the citizens, or 
Free inhabitants of Attica of native. grigin, together 
duce of their lands** s ſo that an open courſe was left 
For hope and emulation, as a gitizen of any aſnhe inferior 
Claſſes might, by Frugality and honeſt induſtry, obtain 
place in the higheſt, and conſequentiy a ne 
—— eee min, 


3 daſs Suite af duch citizens 28 had 
-an annual :income af at Jeaſt ſive hundred medimmi, or 


meaſures af liquid, as. well as of dry commodities; 


mamaly, corn, wine, and oil; equivalent to between 
iv and ſix hundred paunds ſterling, according to the 


| preſent glue of maney.. The ſecmnd claſs was com- 


poſed of ſuch as had an income of three hundred mea · 


| ſures; the third claſs, of ſuch. as had an income of 


tiro hundred mraſutes 4 und the fourth; and by far the 
poſſeſſed no pro- 
perty in land, or the annual produce of whoſe eſtates 


ans”, f 


To Athegiane of che ifirſt claſs Solon confined the 
mbcothat ofics of expence and dignity 3 


4 t Mit S 67. Azitotle,.jn formipg þis 

' Kea of n altinan, Le hon Ba his eye on the Athenian eonſtitu- 

tian, e red hy Selen. .. Generally ſpeaking, ehe, 2 
„ M is . li guplly of  uberdination 2 7 Te- 
_ nition, way; be extendes, $0 different but. in one, the def eee a 


e itiaan is a ſubjeR competent ta, and occalionally candidate | or every 


Derr Polit. Up. ii. 
. En. In, Se- The, Attic, meien, the meaſure here come 
pm to the computation of Dr. Arbuth- 


valent, according 
0c. 60 four pecks and. ix don or N an Eoglih | 
buſhel, .; ARA os "k es 
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atett the inferior magittracies; with the rauvicippl and, C 


military ohne Ar ting only b ole af the fourth, 
claſs an-equab voice in the allembly.of che people, with, 
all the o common. privileges of. citinens . And 
that yoicey und theſe privileges, were ſuſlicient to give, 


this clasy:by; reaſon of its; numbers, an aſcendency. 


over the qtlierthree, notwithſtanding their official, ſu- 
periority.¶ To che collective body of the Athenian. gin 
tizetg, legally convened, belonged. not only che xight 


of defting arid judging-magiſtrates and miniſters, an 
truſted, for a limited time, with public authovity,; bt 


Ho (0s pee e OY, legiſ- 
lative, executive,/ antd- juridical **,' They only Sand 
contract or diſſolve alliances, | e e 
e eee 7181 {rage „ren. "Joy 


ti Une 1 * Sn 45 5 5 nolod 


ee eee eee 


into the hands of the people, though on the generom 
principle, That the Few ought mtv dmmνdi and fle 
many obey, Bolon inſtituted, Tor the ſupport af his po-. 
K new couneil or ſenate 3 eonſiſting af 
four hundred metubers, annuallyehoſen from the four 
tribes into which the Athenians wert then Hiridedz 
one | hundred out of each tribe, and from the three 


Sn 22 
p94 eee ee dee 0 aþy 4 Pl hk. 


66. Solon directed, that in the Athenian courts of juſtice, both civil | 
ind criminsl- cauſes ſhould be decided by a ſet-of men ftakeg, in che 


manner of un Engliſh jury, — rx 711-9 
only:prefiding as judges. Id. ibid. ESR; een a ef; u 
07. Aarttot. — Pale: then: ru 
CC 
ward divided into ten tribes, and then fifty ſenators being choſen out of 
each tribe, the Whole number became ſide hundred: whence the 
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3 which the college A 
to maintain He, therefore: 
e te many of the executive powers 
that had formerly belonged to thoſe magiſtrates, as a+ 


council of fſtatez and, among others, the fole right of 


equipping fleets and armies, beſide ſuch high privileges 
as were peculiar to its-eonſtitution ; the prerogative of 
convoking the popular aſſembly, of examining and ap- 

all matters of debate before they could be pro- 
poſed in that aſſembly, and of enacting laws-which had 
force duting a year, N ye the conſent of 


83 02 is den A ln 
= 
2 4a} ire oath; 


: my 0 1 ng 24: Cit 
3 of this ind which aſſembled every 
day, except on feſtivals, infuſed a conſiderable mixture 
of ariſtocracy into the Athenian conſtitution. And 
Solon endeavoured to raiſe an additional and powerful 
eounterpoiſe, in order to preſerve yet more ſteadily 


the balance of ſtate, againſt the hazards attending the 


uncertainty and turbylence of demopratio rule . That 
he in ſome meaſure effected, by teſtoring and aug - 
mienting the conſequence of the court of Areopagus, 
which the inſtitutions of Draco had almoſt annihilated. 
By thoſe of Solon it was inveſted, beſide its criminal 
Juriſdiction, with u general inſpection over the laws 
and religion, as well as over the manners of the citi- 
rens“ ye. e 37g of hoſe . who 

An Þ . 010 had 


ung! 4 N " 44 Os. cd * 83 
Je: a: Before the 8 of FF ae i ag ing 
y of any law would become obvious to che m- itude, and 


0 might be more ſafely annulled or confirmed. Nor o 5 


be often wrong, when unprejudiced · For; as Ariſtotle juſtly 
«although the conſtituent members of a popular afſcrab'y, each — 
* by himſelf, ſhall judge worſe than à well-educated man, yet the 


whole und together ſhall decide better, e not worſe, than 


n council of ſtateſmen. Polit. lib. „„ 0 os 
70. Plut. et Ariſtot. ubi fup. N | 
N, Id. ibid. « Rather adapting his /aws to the ſlate of bis cont, * 
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Vas entitled to aſſume not only a venſorial, but in cri- 


tical times, evena fort of dictatorial power. It was 
the only Athenian tribunal in which the a held 


| their ſeats for life, and from-whoſe. deorces there. lay 


No legal r to the popular aflembly * Pcrudinaes 10 


Havi thus ſecured the government of the-repub- 
| {ie bye; Sema and Areopagus, as by two firm, an- 
chors, Solon fondly hoped, that it would not thence- 
forth become the ſport of the waves of popular fury. 
"He found himſelf, however, miſtaken. The” giddy 
_ Athenians ſet no bounds to their defire off innoyation. 
They were perpetually ſoliciting the legiſlator far ſome 
new regulation or amendment. In order to avoid 
- their eager in unities, wy reſolved to travel.” But 


2 = we 
-o& 4 US : 


m Plutareb, * ian bis 0 th A: HUE hd the 


© territory of Attica, which but poorly rewarded che Iabours of the 
* hyſbandman, eee ee TI he 
00 « Solon ordered that TRADEs. ſhould be HONOURABNLE: and 
« that the council of Areopagus ſhould e, examins into every man's bn: 
C. of ſub ence, and chaſtiſ the idle,” Flat. Pit. "Solow, * e e 5 
78, Wocrat, Orat. Areopag. | are 


5 


. eit. uch was che political ſyſtem eftablüthed at Athens by Solon. 
4 To enter into . detail of his civil regulations, would be deviatiug from 
8 the objed of this work; eſpecially as moſt of his laws are now become 
familiar, by being adopted into the Roman code, and thence conveyed 
into the juriſprudence of moſt nations in Modern Europe. Some of 
them, howevet, are ſufficiently memoroble to merjt particular notice. 
Let no man, ſays he, « ſtand neuter, in times of ſedition, under 
 « penalty of b. iſhment and con. cation let no ſon be obliged to 
Wo a f , who has not taught him ſome trade; let hot a guar- 
5 « dian ve in the ſame houſe with the mother of his ward. Ian ar- 
_ * chop is found in public intoxicated with, liquor, let him be put te 
ka © death. If a man deteRs his wife in adukery, and lives with her 
an « afterward, let him be accounted infamcus.” F et * Laert. 


I Solon, — e 


74. Plut. Fit. Sala. ö EY 
v8 : before 


73. 14. id. Ser allo Potter, dh 8 4! book i. l et 
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ent ns Tron r or- 


dle bddy-of citizens, ſblemniy confirmed by oath, 


That they: would ubollſh none of: His inftitutions for 
ten Fears. After ſuch a term f esperienee, he 
ef '60njeftured; tat whatever alterations houkd 


or che Athonturs,” thbugh not utterhy regardleſs 
"of theſe onth, [pat hade refpeRt v0-the cinſtiturions af 
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76. *.4 aver ſhould. be conſtitnted, 


ich a view to the ee of the WY yh 
"axiom 1 have endeavoured to confirm i treating of tue 


-vernment ; the deficiency of which, eee e ee y, ; 
mot (be an. beinen danch words of Alcibiades. 
There is nothing kagulzr,”, he was wont to ſay, (That the Lacade- 
„ monians ſhould die fearleſsly in battle; for conſidering the miſcries 


-* they ſuffer under thcir_rigid inſtitutions at hom, they, may 


. % ehooke » glorious death, 8 for ſuch a oy” 
(Ae Par. Hift lb. ziji-.chap. Kxviüt) The ſpirit of the inſtitutiqns 
[even in almoſt all ſpecde, the reverſe ol. tat of Lycurgus; 

af contraſt of charader, of auſterity and al 
"RI between the | people of Athens and thoſe of Spe 


have occaſion to fee in tracing the biſtory of the two ates Moral 
and intellectual improvement. juſtice, humanity, and mutual. ſym- 
| pathy, were the leading principles of Solon. He did not attempt to 
. Aud the great obje of his 
_ policy was, the union of Ile. and | ſocial, by direain +qually the 
. bopes and "fears of "the Athenians, the reaſen and e ALL to the 
| ſecurity of aut. " Hence ls Celebrated anfwel to the queſtion, «How 


, '« may injury and injuſtice be exchided from buman fel . By teach- 


© ® jag alt” rephed he, « to feel the injurier done to zach,” (Diog. Laert. 
Fit. Solon), « He imagined and reduced to ſyſtem, „ $ uſe the words 
of : A reſpectable | modern "Apthor, © «a commonwedlth wherein virtue, 
* » Fherein, property, and | every ſubſtantial diſcrimination from cha- 
« .taRer or profeſſion | was acknowledged and ae and 2 
* 2 bet, inciples of ariſtocratic and pophlar 


N 


© com | by inſtitutions equally favourable to er bardinstion . 


* to 1 3 to civil gradationg,. « and to Re Worn 
Young, Hf. Ab. book . 
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diſcernment, a daring ſpitft, 1 
He had been ſueceſaful in ſeveral naval. and military en- | 
terprifes, in which his Ader den ente were eqaty g 
cohfpicuous; and Jexmed . for 322 
Meanwhile be affected the greateſt n 


* | | 1431479 barre E * 
ditratied che Athentans of al eontfdo, when 800 ft 
returned to his native city ; after he had ſpent the num - 
br: RF; ones. r 12 24 


Fee Ni þ e 

79. Plat. ubi up. Herbdot. lib. 5. v. i. ett 

0. Herodot/er Pit abi fp | 

Sr. 14. Vid: ee witaade bins ee eee 


nt dar of mogey. mn vt dev to enable him to-relicve the nc r 


the por. At the ſame time, he reproved-idleneſs, and 


indbftiry: (cart. in P;6854.)- And he chrried HG" Yeembing Jove bf 
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left pops that the fruit might be common to all: 1d. bid. 
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| A 
„ nennen The venerable legiſlator was ; 
wo received, on his return, wah the _moſt- profound re. 

_ ſpe by his countrymen. Letz violent as the torn 

mw which agitated the Ravte eee 
—— ee che heim of. goreroment, Bp 
endeavoured, however, though incffeQually,.. b y his 
perſonal influence;; to reconcile the heads of hs dif 
ferent faden and to appeaſe the animoſity of their ad- 
. herents "?, But ti prejudices. were become rooted ; 
and their oppoſizion having afſumed the ſemblance of 
inciple, pride and ſhaine equally. conſpired to prevent 


; rte. Solon,  thertfotez, could only watch, with 
parental care, oyer the ſafety. of that 2 


which be had famed, ee. 
| dur a remedy for its diſorders. . ah a envi! 


dee 9G. Dy th ide rt Lydia; is fops 
1112 with Croeſus, which 

retailed by ſo many hiſtori which had, for its object 
Px bility of human greatneſs, ably illuſtrated by Herodot 

the kiſtory of the Lydian rene y 2 — Bb. 4.) 
ond of Bory-ielling, bas fepeated it in Wis ZH Spien} becauſe; of its 
celebrity, as he fays, notwithſtanding the diſagreement of the pe | 
interview between Solon and Croeſus with certain cbYonological tables 5 
from which ſome writers had attempted to prove it to be fidtitious, = 
which he repreſents as hot to be depended upon. (Plut. V. Solon.) 
And this artful apology for blending truth and falſehood, has been con- 
ſidered by a multitude of modern authors as a pr ool of the uncertain 
a all ancient chronology, as Plutarch could not rely on it. 8 b 
Bo, jt appears only a proof, that the converſation 
as fabulous by the more judicious ancient ene — 
3 old. man w Hiſpoſed to relate it, for the purpaſe a embel- 
Lſhing his narrative. I cannot therefore help expreſſing my ſurpriſe, 
that ſo judicious a writer as Dr, Gillies,” who places the uſurpatiom of 
Fiſiſtratus' (univerſally allowed to have happened after the return of 
'$olon to Athens) in the year 578 before the Chriſtian era, and the ac- 
ceſſion of Croeſus to the Lydian throne ſixteen years later, in the. year. - 
562 before the ſame zra,. (Hiſt, Geese, chap. vii. and POR TROY 
. 
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ANCIENT £UROPE: 
nba Tos, who" was hz hs Solon by the Erf. 
Mother's fide, and whoſe mind had · Been early formed 
by the inſtructions of that legiſlator, ſtrove to blind mw 
his vigilance by the moſt ſedata deportment, and the W 
warmeſt declarations of his love of liberty and equal | : 
Freedom The keen | eye of Sglon; however, pene 
trated the fine diſguiſe; and read the real deſigns of 
His too aſpiring pupil. But before he could concert 
any:meiſures for defeatitig them, Piſiſtratugj by a bold 
artifice,' or brave and - fortunate eſcape from à conſpi- 
racy-againſt his life, became nidſter of the republic Ant. Chr. 
B ee rad ths e drew bis 05 
Chariot, ſays Herodotus ; but more probably being * 
actually wounded by aſſaſſina, as he declared, er N 
way to his country ſeat; he returned to the city, and 

wo W into the, Agora or. Market-place ”; 


ruin with compaſſion for the J . 
vf their engaging demagogue, the people crowded about | 
him; while he, in a pathetic ſpeech, aſcribed the im- ** 
potent vengeance of his envious. and cruel enemies | 
—the ils he had ſuffered, and thofe he had to fear, 
folely to his difintereſted patriotiſm and friendſhip for 
the poor. Deeply affected, alike by what they heard 
2 *. the entaged multitude Weds ready to fly to 
In order to quiet them, a general aſſembly was 
Fu ticow and that aſſembly, at the motion of 2 
populur lender, in ſpite of all the arguments of Solon, 
arid the oppoſition of the two rival fations7 appointed 
Pifiſtritus' 4 guard of fifty men '. | This guard hes 
took the liberty to pos under yarious >" Laid 
without exciting jealdufy of the people ®?, 
length, finding Kare? ſufficiently ſtrong for 5 
—B Vie own aye guonts took 
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| Megacles and his principal adherents ſought ſaſety in 
| fight. Nor does it appear that Lycurgus and his pe. 
Athens. Dut Solon, Athough old — 
hy any faction, was true ta his principles. He one 
0 while upbraided the Athenians with cowardice, and, 
| their freedom. © It would have been eaſier, faid 
he, © to have repreſſed the growth of tyrannyj but 
« now when it has attained fome height, it wilt be 
« more glorious to cut it down ©,” Finding, hot euer, 
that none of the people had courage to take arme, he 
returned to his on houſe; and having laid aſide all 
thoughts of making any other public effort, placed his 
weapons at the ſtreet-door, exclaiming with conſcious 
_ RT pride, in the hearing of his fellow-citizens, I have 
e ee e 
. I 2 
8 A 4. 101 Bor 


un Herodot,.ct Plur. abi oy 3 
go. Id. ibid. Thus 2 the Athenian legiſlator his 
for remaining years as a' wife \man ought, be the accidents in life 
| what they may: in ſocial converſe with kis friends, and in the ener- 
cile of his intelleQua! powers; bat eſpecially of his: poetical. talent, 
which ke Cms at all times to have cultivated, and employed: ns a 
reſource amid the rubs of fortune, OL OY 


ſentiment : 


« For Vice, though plenty, fills her horn, 
, * And Virtue ſinks in want forlorn; 
« Yet ne'*er ſhall Soon meanly change FF 5 8-7 

« His Tus for Health's moſt eaſy range 2 A 

« Since Virtue lives, and Truth ſhall ſtand, | 
While Wealth cludes the graſping hand. 
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Bur Fiſiſratus, in aſſumintz regal dignity. and In- 


veſting himſelf with ſupreme power, made no change 


in the forms of the Athenian conſtitution, as eſtub- 
liſhed by Solon. He allowed: all its aſſemblies, its 
magiſtracies, its offices civil and militaty, to remain: 
and he euforced the due execution of law and juſtice, 
not only by his authority but his, examples, readily 
obeying a citation to appear in the court of 

a charge of murder, for which he was acquitted ** , 
Hence the. frequent ſaying of Salon; Lap off only 
his ambition, eure him of the luſt of ſway; and 
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Ait the virtyes of this accompliſhed prince, how- 
ever, added to his high renown ip arnis, could not 
reconcile the Athenians to kingly power. Twice was 


' Fiſiſtratus obliged to ſeek refuge in exile, and as often : 
did he recover the ſovereignty of Attica, by his ſu- 


perior talents; his courage, his conduct, and cap- 
 tivating manners. The cauſes of theſe revolutions, 
and the circumſtances with which they were attended, 
were thought ſufficiently important by Herodotus to 
be particularly enumerated in his narration :. and he 
was a good judge of ſuch matters. But to the ancient 
Greeks, many things relative to their own affairs. ap- 

peared important, which would ſeem altogether fri- 
| volous to an inhabitant of Modern Europe. I ſhall 
therefore, my Lord, only offer to your conſideration 
a few leading facts, intimately connected with the 
character of Fm and the ſtate * _ 1 of 


| . 
| Sayshe; and afterward adds, with much good humour: 
« Wine, Wit, and Beasty, Rill their charms beſtow ; 

* Light all the Shader of life, and chrer us ag wo g. 


Pr. Plut, u. Solon, | 92. Plut. et Diog. Ius uhi fup- 
. Herodot. lib. i. 


Tanr ti.” 


112 u 18 1 %—ο 
Tux only eme imputed to'this famous uſurper, or 


| ARE Athenian tyrant, as he is commonly called, was an ex- 


ceſs. of politieal caution: He conſined the honours 
and offices of the ſtate almoſt excluſively to his own 
partizans *. Enraged at finding themſelves and their 
adherents deprived of all power and conſequence, Me- 
gactes and Lycurgus, the. leaders of the two depreſſed 
parties,” united their ſtrength againſt their exulting 


rival, and expelled him the republic“s. Megacles, 


however, diffatisfied with the anarchy that enſued, ſent 
propoſals of fupport ts the baniſhed ehief, His alli- 


ance was accepted, and Piſiſtratus again took poſſeſſion 


of the government. But Megacles, on afreſh dif- 


guſt, turned againſt him the whole weight of the 


Alemæonids; and they being joined by the partizans | 


of Lycu „ with whom a reconciliation, had taken 
place, obliged the tyrant once more to diveſt himſelf 
of his putLority, and quit his native country. þ 

PistsrAArbs retired to Exetria, in the iland of 
Euboea. There, though in baniſhment, he poſſeſſed ſo 


much perſonal intereſt, and was' held in 750 high 
conſideration by the neighbouring ſtates, that he was 


able, in the eleventh year of his exile, to enter the 
territory of Attica at the head of an armed force, aud 


make himſelf maſter of Marathon 99 Here he erected 
his ſtandard. Partizans flocked to him from all quar- 
l tes 3 "and he ſoon found himſelf ſtrong enough to 
: venture to march toward Athens“ The Alcnizonids | 


| 94; Menri.in ii. Thincjdid, lib: wie}. +4 55 5 
95. Herodot. lib. 1. 96. Id. ibid. 
97. Herodot. ubi ſup. The Word ruꝑa vy or He 1 che 


| Greeks, had no relation to the abuſe of power, the meaning now 


commonly affixed to it. It was emp ſolely to denote a citizen 
who had ufurped the government of a free ſtate, whatever uſt be 

might make of his authority. But that ſuch authority was generally 
abuſed, muſt alſo be adutitted. . 


of che werd. | 
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"met him with s formidable army, - before he reached - * 


the metropolis. But they allowed themſelyes to be n 


e and Wale forces were Ny a 


"vow ah the Galea for Pifiſtratus to diſplay his 
Ad and his preſence of mind,  fetting aſide 
| his humanity, was too great to let flip the opportunity. 
He ordered his two ſons, Hippias and Hiparchus, to 
ride after the fugitives, and tell them, in his name, 
that they had nothing wo fear, if they would go quietly 
to their ſeveral homes . That meſſage had the de- 
fired effect. The Athenian militi relying on the 
unimpeached faith of their virtuous but too ambitious 
fellow citizen, utterly diſperſed themſelves, and never 
more aſſumed the form of an army; ſo that Piſiſtra- 
tus entered Athens without reſiſtance, and took a third 
time poſſeſſion of the government 


THe flaughter, however, was conſiderable, notwith- 
ſtanding the politic interpoſifion of the generous victor. 
And, in order more effectually to ſecure his ſwayn as 
well as to provide againſt the future effuſion of blood, 
the mild uſurper judged an act of ſeverity neceſſary, 
He demanded, as hoſtages, the ſons of all thoſe citizens 
who had been moſt active in arms againſt him, and 
who had not fled their country ; and ſent them to the 
iſland of Naxus, which he had formerly conquered. 
He alſo retained, for the ſupport of his authority, 

part of his foreign troops . By theſe wiſe precau- 
tions, and an equitable adminiſtration, Piſſtratus re- 
mained undiſturbed maſter of Attica, till his death; 
and tranſmitted the tyranny, or ſupreme power, to his 

two ſons, a an ohne rn . Hr 
Hir 


Ut 100. Herpdot, ubi'fup. | 707. — 102. 1d. ibid. 
103. Herodot. lib. i. 
106 Id. ibid. I have not concealed the great or the good qualities 
of Oy yet can I not aſcribe all his benefigent aQionsto Liberal 


Bb3 motives. 
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HirPARCHUS,! although repreſented by the acrurate 
Thycydides as the younger brother , appears to have 
ſucceeded. his father in the government of the. Athe- 
nian ſtate . He was a munificent patron of learning 
and, the liberal arts and Utew afound him men of 
genius from all parts vf Greece. In imitation of his 


 Maſtrious fire and predleceſſor; he adorned the city of 


Athens with many ſplendid buildings, while he oulti- 
vated the morals and poliſhed the manners of its 
inhabitants; . induſtry, aſd yountdes 


motives. A man whoſe n aokul fs 3 


enabled him, and whoſe ambition prorapted him, to aſſume the maſtery | 


over his fellow-citizens; and who fountl it neceſſary to maintain 

power, nat only by a military force, but by a perpetual attention to 
the favour If that populace by which he had acquired it, would often be 
obliged to A ble his ſentiments, and even to af thoſe which he did 


not feel. He mult frequently have had recourſe to both lation and S. 


d imulation; not only in were and exterior behaviour, but in a or 
Public condu#?, whatever might be the natural r of his diſpoſition, 


| or the ſincerity of lis private friendſhips. 


I cannot theyefore believe, becauſe wasn furniſhed the Athe- 
nians with the firſt complete colleicn of Homer's, poems, that “he was 


sk 16 lie among them the Mera und maily ſentiment of that &-— 


be fer. (dee Dr. Gillies's Hf. of Greece, chap. illi) I rather 
think he was deſerovs, like every politic uſurper, of flieg thein 
with amuſement, That they might not perceive he had left them only the 
of liberty, in the form: of their free conflitation, and attempt to 
#revver the ſubſlance z that they might have leſs leiſure or inclination to 
Plot agaitiſt his arbitrary government. | \ f 
With the ſame view, he greatly encouraged induſtry and agti- 
culture; in preſetente to commerce, or ſuch mechanic arts as might 
augment the population of the factious city of Athens. (Meurſ. in 
Pijiftrat, & lian, Yar. Big. lib. is. cap. Xxv.) In a word, Piſiſtra- 
tus was a moſt ſedluQive orator, u conſummate politician, and an ac- 
compliſhed prince; and, as ſuch, I have repreſented him. No abſo- 
Jute ſovereign, in ancient or modern times, appears to have been a 


r e 
the title of King. | 


105. Thucid. lib. vi. 
206. Plato in pe. Al-, Far. if. one u Meu 
in Pires 


ad. 
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merit vn. He rin Gain by Härmeckus and Arillo- LEVI 
tziton, in reſentment Ed. private injury “. And p 2 5 


notwithſtanding his public virtues; and an adminiſtra- 
tion which, in the language of panegyric, is faid to 
have revived the memory of the Goluen Age, ſo ſtrong 
was the deteſtation of the Athenians againſt regal 


power, after they had recovered their freedom, that 


his inurdleters were long celebrated as the deliverers of 
their country from tyranny **? : and many ftatues 
were erected to perpetuate the memory of the perpe- 
ee the erime e 


ee e ae dee Wh vey e 
ſpeaking, commence till after the death of Hippar- 


echis. Hippias, highly incenſed at the aſſaſſination of 
his brothet, and alarmed for his own ſafety, put to 


* 


| cop: e lib. vi. neee being in the dew bf pooch nnd 
beavly, (fays the Greek hiſtorian) Ariſtogiton, an Athenian citigeu, 
H more advanced age, dul vpon him, (according to the abuminable 
t6vs or Thit Gantt) and bad bim in bis poſſyſion, to uſe the plain 
language of Thucydides (lib. vi.) Hipparchus, who was addicted, it 
ſcems, to the ſame unnatural luſt, cagerly ſolicited the favours of 
Harmodius. But although unſucceſsful, he did not 4bu/e to mate wc of 
Forte. (Id Wide) Meanwhile Ariftogiton was inflamed with jealouſy, 
und filled with terre, at the advancer of ſo powerful © rival; and the 
Loves and the Bxtoyzp, rouſed to reſentment by an aggravating 
circumſtance, not connected with this infamous amour—an attempt to 
diſgrace the n 
of the Athenian prince. Thucydid. ubi ſup. 
1 ſhall leave others (See Young's Hip of Athens, book i. 
i. and Gillies's Hi. of Gee, chap. xviil.) to*maintain the purity of 
connexion; ; for to me they have always appeared ſuſpicious. Plus 
eee 
ſhip ; but, in relating facks, be forgets his general reaſonings. 
x09. Thueyd. ib. vi. Demaſt. Ur, is Leptin Plin. Vg. Not. lib. 
120. A crime, which uc ee aroſe fen ee 
. ee p 


* wile. e al '" us 


5 
ö 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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hes 


376 
2 L dius and Ariſtogiton *'*, All hom he hated. or feared 


— 
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liſh their defign, - 62/4/10 Ver. | 
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fell victims to his ſeverity Vet farther to ſecure 
his power, and even to provide a retreat, in caſe of 


neceſſity, he looked around him for foreign aid and 


having married his daughter Archedice to Eantides 
ſon of Hippoelus, tyrant of Lampſacus, with whoſe 


family he entered into a cloſe political alliance , he 
thenceforth Oo 227 eee * rigou 


of deſpotiim . 


„ ied Hi at thai nag: ever 
wackla) of an opportunity to recover poſſeſſion of 
their family-eſtates, and to rereſtabliſn che ber- 
ties of their native country, beheld with ſatisfaction 
the diſcontents -gccafioned.; by the tyrranny/ of Hip- 
pias. During their baniſhment, they had engaged 
in their inteteſt the oracle of Apollo at Delphog; 
by rebuilding, in a magnificent manner, the temple 
of the prophetic! God, which had been conſumed 
by fire , And they were now able] wicht the aſſiſtance 


of a body of Lagedæmonian forces, procured — by 


by the favourable -r of 10 — l 


* 


Vic roxiops over * army of TENT! in = 
| "field, the confederates entered Athens, and beſieged 


the tyrant in the Acropolis. That ' citadel was of 
ſufficient ſtrength to hare long packed all the” ghet 


rr. Herodot. b, . Thucyda. lb, vi. Plats in | 
Par: Rift. lib. A. cap: vl. * 113. 1d. id. by 
* 113. An epitaph found at Lampfacus, on the hay, . 
"bafis of this league, is recorded — # PRI aud worthy of it 
preſerved to the lateſt poſteri i ed * 
From Hippias ſprung, vt er array'd, © 
i r eee 1 TH. 

 * By father, e, brother re eee 


9 W 4 4 
3 1 o ee tyrants yet: W en 


K Heron «Thi un 115. Herodot. W 


. ——— Ee ee ets nn. 
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eng of .the-fortreſs, and who had 


_ fallen into the hands of the Alcmzonids, Hippias and 
his partizans, on condition of having their, children 


reſtored, agreed to ſurrender the Acropolis, and to | 
gnk the watery of e within firs done." * $10. 


In conſequence of this revolution, the Athenians 

recovered their political freedom, after they had 
been governed by the ambitious family of Piſiſtra- 
tus for ſixty-eight years. And notwithſtanding the 
many ſtryggles they were obliged to maintain, in 

order to preſerve their liberty and independency, 

againſt the attacks of ambitious neighbours, and 

the conſpiracies of uſurping citizens, . they acquired 
| a degree of importance. in Greece, amid the tur- 

bulence of democracy; which they had never reached, 

nor ever could have attained, in the repoſe of mo- 

parchy. For, as Herodotus judiciouſſy remarks, ſo 

great is the ſpring communicated to the faculties of | 

men by the equal diſtribution of power, that their | 

moſt yigorous efforts under a maſter are ſecble and | | 
languid, compared with their ſtrong exertions in a 

ſtate of perfect freedom; where every one, in acting 

for the good of the community, ee 

himſelf, and conſiders his own intereſt, and even his - 

own honour, to be at ſtake **7, 


TurxsE reflections, ſyggeſted by the expulſion of 
the, Piſiſtratidæ, and the proſperity of the Athenians 


-under? a republican government, your Lordſhip will 
W “ enables ag, 


; 


. ˙ ˙ Weed ae was; 


Cl 
o 


* 


an d 


nE HiSTORP Or | 


| PARTE. cf another great people; in the baniſhment of dhe 
LD Tarquiis from Rome, and the tapid tiſe of che Ro- 
was to grinder, after the eſtabliſhment of their 
. commonwealth.” I ſhall thereſore turn ybur eye to- 
- ward Italy; before we trade further the advances bf 

” liberty in Greces. But we muſt, in the mean tine, 

take a view of the Progreſs of Society in this celebrated 
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LETTER vnn. W 


* OE 


th Progreſs of Arts, Manners, ie and Lite 
rature in GREECE, from the HEROIC AGE to the Full | 
 Eflabliſhment of the ATHENIAN REPUBLIC, 


IN enquiring into the origin of the Grecian ſtates, 
1 and deducing their progreſs in policy and arms, I 

have had occaſion to notice the introduction of the 

more uſeful and neorfary arts among the people of the 

growing communities. The Arts of elegance and de- 

ſign, with the 'abſtraQ ſciences, properly belong to 
the ſubſequent period. But the formation of the Man- 

ners, the Religion, and the popular Literature of the 
Greeks, * to the preſent. 


Tux arts introduced into Greece from Egypt, 
Phcenicia, and Aſia Minor *, though they induced the 
roving and barbarous natives to live in fixed habita- 
tions, had made ſmall progreſs before the Trojan war. 
And the diſorders in the Grecian ſtates, occaſioned by 
that war, prevented the ſurviving adventurers, on their 
return to their ſeveral homes, from ſucceſsfully cultivat- 
ing the conveniencies of life; whatever new ideas 
they might have acquired, during the proſecution of 
their foreign enterpriſe, by viewing the improvements 
of a more poliſhed people. 


Tux ſubſequent invaſion and conqueſt of Pelopon- 
neſus by the Heraclidz, threw all things again into 
1 confuſion *z' while the fermentation produced by the | 
rifing paſſion for liberty, before the general abolition 
1. See Lett. IT, 2. Did. et auc. cit. 
1 Se Len. M. 4 thi . See Lett. Iv. 5 


1 


280 
"PART. L of monarchy in Greece, yr farther riarded the ad- 
8 vances of the arts of peace. But after theſe events 


bias” 
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had taken place, and the Grzcian ſtates had difcharged, 
wich their ſurplus of population, their reſtleſs ſpirits 
in colonies ; planted on the coaſt of Afia Minor, in 
Italy, Sicily, and in the iſlands of the Ægean and 
Fontan ſeas; fociety made rapid progreſs in Greece, 


and in all the gommunjties ſpeaking the Greek tongue. 


Tuts progreſs was accelerated by the riodical ce- 
Jebration of the Iſthmian, Nemean, 1 thian, and 
Olympic games 3 but more eſpecially the latter. At 
thoſe games, denominated ſacred, the Greeks aſſembled 
from all their yarious ſtates, and from all the contĩ- 
nents and iſfands in which they had planted colonieg. | 
"There, appearing as the people of one great nation, 


_ "they entered upon a generous competition. of mental 


talents, as well as of perſonal abilities and accompli - 
ments, Poets, orators, hiſtorians, and philoſophers, 
FE ar among t the Fandicates for fame e, 9 i pas 


"Neves had emplation a more A ants or Tor 
vial intercourſe 2 wider theatre, than ar the ſacred 
games of Greece. Mind caught fire from mind, and 
2 ee rivalſhip took Phe} ; not - only between indi- 


6. Thid et anQ. cit.. 7: see Lett. IV. V. et and. cit. 
8. Of the inſtitution and celebration of the Olympic and . 
tame an 2ocount has already been give 75 (Lett. V. VI.) The 
Iſthmian games were celebrated, once in five years, at the iſthmus 
alf Corinth ; and the Nemean, once in three years, at Nemea in 
Argolis, Theſe garnes were all of a-ſimilarnature, and the ſame kind 
of gymnaſtic and equeſtrian exerciſes were performed in all, though 
not in the ſame order ; namely, running, lcaping, wreſtling, thragwin 
the dil, boxing, driving the chariot, and riding the ſingle horſe. 
Welt $. Differt. on the Olympic) Gamer, ſect. vii=xvii. and the authors 

cited. See alſo, on on the ſame ſubject, Men. Dif-rqee. e Kgcberclys, 
par M. Buretie et M. Abbe Sedoyn, dang iſe 705 Nr de 
F Ata leit Royale det Tifript. et Balli Litre, torn. 
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viduals but communities ». The effects were anſwer- LETTER! 


able, and ſuch as have aftoniſhed all ſucceeding ages. 


Grecian policy was perfected . A laudable defire 
of elegance, in dreſs and accommodation, wits diffuſed 


VIL-- 4 


- 


and, in conſequence of that taſte, better houſes were 


built by the rich; ſtately temples were reared. to the 


Gods; religious ceremonies e ett hi and aan ̃ 


ee e e Win 


” 


th ho ts of ates Ge pooh oo | 
in the different ſtates of Greece. Sparta, hedged round 


by the auſtere inſtitutions of Lycurgus, and in a man- 
ner excluded from all intercourſe with foreigners, was 


backward in admitting the approaches of elegance, and 


late in adopting. the improvements moſt intimately 
connected with the happineſs of human life. The axe 


and the ſaw were long the only tools employed by 


the Lacedæmonians in finiſhing the timber- work of 


their houſes **. Their architecture and furniture were 


proportionably rude 3. Gymmaltic exerciſes were their 


chief amuſements; and the maxims gf policy and war, 
which formed their literary code, were at Sparta the | 
ſole objects of a liberal education. | 1 


ib. Weſt, ubi ſup. £ | | 


11. 18, ibid. The amufements which the Greeks ſhared in common at 


Olympia, or Piſa, and other places where thoſe gamts were celebrated, 
naturally diſpoſed their minds to gaity and good humour. They had 
daily occaſion to mingle freely, to fee and converſe with each other, 

They ſeemed to be in a manner inhabitants bf the ſume city : they 
offered, us one people, ſteriſices to the ſame God, and participated 


the ſame pleaſures. (Strabo, Hb. ix.) By theſe meuns popular pre- 


Judices werb fubbed off; animoſities were ſoftened ; the cauſes of um- 
brages were explained and removed i and the people of the different 
Grecian flates havibg thus an opportunity of learning each others 
Qrength and diſpoſition, as well as the force and preparations of their 
common enemies, were enabled to provide for their ſecurity, and to 
encourage each other to guard and maintain their common liberties. 

12. Plut. Vit. Zycurg. 13. Id. Ibid, 

14. h. Lacon; 
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 _ Taz aſpect of things was very different at Corinth 


Len enriched by commerce, and habituated to an ex- 
tenſive-- intercourſe with foreign nations, the Corin- 
thians indulged themſelves in all the delicacies of Aſiatio 
luxury, and cyen imitated the pomp of oriental opu- 
lence . Their city was accordingly filled with temples, 
palaces, theatres, porticoes, and private houſes, equally 
elegance of their ſtructure . They gave birth, during 
the period under conſideration, to the order named 
Corinthian, the molt ſuperb in architecture, and adorn- 
ed their public buildings with column and Ratues' of 


„ ee ; 


[ 


Ta Actions; en yor tots Pres the 
Corinthians, diſcovered an equal, if not ſuperior taſte, 


15, Thueyd, lb. 1 Strabs, lib. M. xvii. Plin. W 16. Id. wia. 

17. Plin et Strabo, ubi ſup. Contrary to the opinion of Winkel- 
mann, (Hit de Hurt dr L Abtiquits, liv. vi. ehap- l.) L am diſpoſed to 
believe, that the carly progreſs of archit ure and ſculggure at Corinth 
was partly occaſioned by the longer continuanec, or revival of regal go- 
vernment, in that city and its territory. Abſolute princes have ever 
been fond of magnificent buildings, the moſt munificent patrons of 
ſtatuaries and painters, aud the greateſt encouragers of all the-arts 
that can contribute to the ſplendour of a palace j but vafriendly to 
the higher ſtrains of poetry, and the bolder effufions of eloquence, 
which require the utmoſt freedom of thought and ſentiment4-.and 

ſill more ſo to hiſtory, which delivers, or ought to deliver, without a 
Veil, truths they are afraid to hear. The tourts: of ſuch princes 
ere alſo favourable to poliſhed manners 3 as the delicate diſguiſes of the 

paſſions become neceſſary, to ſave their pride from mortification ; and 
the play of wit and converſation, to coutribute to their amuſement, 


and to flatter their vatiity, In order to cftabliſh this polition, I bays = 


no occaſion to advert to modern times, or to anticipate the events in 
ancient hiſtory, As the Corinthians owed their firſt advances ig ele- 
. gance. and refinement chiefly to their famous tyrant Periander, who 
| lived in the ſixth century before the Chriſtian zra, (Diogen. Laert. 
_ Fit. Periand.) the people of Samos were, in like manner, indebted for 
their early progreſs in civility to Polycrates, as we ſhall have occaſion 
to obſerve; S ty 1d) ok 
al nearly contemyorare 

for 
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ſyccedors. They-fnit, devorated.the- Athenizn. capicnl, 


with, ſplendid. buildings, and poliſhed the manners og 


its inhabitants . Under the government of Piſiſtratus 
2 E ena — 


aids 


conch acts and enxiched a well 18 poliſh- 


und tl, wade el drones ini, 2nd n. 


proof af that early proficiency — the ſuperb. 
temple of Jupiter at Olympia, erected about ſix hun- 
dred years before the Chriſtian era, by Libon, a native 
A Ra-“. This famous temple, of the Doric order in 
, was wholly built of a beautiful marble, 
reſembling that of Paros, found in the neighbouring 


- 28. See Lr. VL, and the authors cited.” 


JJ 
the adminiſtration of Pericles, and finiſhed by the bounty of Antio- 


— chan Vpiphanes, ing of Syria, who etangedhinfels-vich ua expence 


thian order, and confidered us » model of periedtion in that file of 
architecture. Vieruys lib, vis. 


30, Pha. a Den. Lan Fit. Solon... n eee | 


watts wg CIT PAP a td 
great an aſſembly, Theſpis excuſed himſolf by laying, that there could 
be aa harm in & doing, as bis fitions were. not. intended to be.conſie 
dexce as. truths. Salon, firiking the ground-with. his ſtaff, ſtermly res 
pliod, * If we encourage fuch ions, we ſhall find them influence 


der elegance and refinement. That taſte e 
nde liberal, and e. 
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aq 


fame materials. Its height, from tlie area to the 
dome, or vaulted roof, was f ͤktyteight feet; its breadth 
ninery-five, and its length two hundred and thirty, it 
licon in Attica, and cut into the form of tiles 3. Its 
decorations I ſhall afterward have occaſion to deſeribe 
— — ee the Grocks in ee 


Tuaus totes eee a 
to point out the gradual advances of improvement in 
Greece. But it was in the iſlands of the Fgean ſea, and 
among the Grecian colonies in Afia Minor, that the 
liberal arts firſt began to diſcloſe themſelves to advan- 


| tage. And there architecture firſt diſplayed thoſe juſt 


proportions, and that unity of deſign; which have con- 


| tinued to command the . approbation;*atid' attract the = 


admiration of —— PAIR Ba all ſucceeding 
bee I" ue Toniang, on oy Aliatie 


* 
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and in all the works depending upon imagination and ſentiment, maybe 
aſcribed partly to moral, and partly to phyſical cauſes ; to the long period 
of peace and proſperity which they had enjoyed, firſtin a ſtate of inde- 
pendency, and afterward under the protection of the Lydian monatchs; 
and to a country and climate calculated to awaken, and to foſter all 
the powers of genius. The Ionian cities,” where the elegant arts 
were moſt ſacceſsfully cultivated; « are more commodiouſly. and 
happily ſituated, ſays" the venerable Father of "Hiſtory, „ than any 
other we know among men; for they are neither [chilled with cold, 
rendered damp by rain, nor expoſed to the excelled: of eee, 
drought.” (Herodot. lib. i.) In. this fine climate, and in a country 
beautifully diverſified. with hills and vallies, inter ſedded by river, 
broken by bays, and conſtantly refreſhed with gales from the nume 


rous iſles that crown the Egean ſce, the Aſiatis Greeks were fa,“ m u 


with the gayeſt, and the grandeſt views of nature; with every circum 
ſtance that can excite or cheriſh the human faculties. page any 
ever, is ſaid to be the produce of every chune; and, in ſors degree, it 
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coat, invented thoſe elegant odere that Rill bear their LETTER 


names; and during the latter purt of the pteſent pe- 
riod was laid the eee eee 
of Diana at Epheſus This temple, Which was of 
the Tonic order, ln of Grecian archi- 
tecture, and the wonder of the ancient world; though 
leſs on account of its ne, than becauſe of the majeſtie 
beauty of its ſtructure, the choice materials of which 
it was compoſed, and the richneſs of its ornaments. It 
was about two hundred feet wille, and Sour hundred 
feet long; and it contained, when completely finiſhed, 
one hundred and twenty-ſeven columns-of: the fineſt 
—_— =. feet high, 1 ſculptured **, - 
rg ves ew 
dT ee e always will, with the 
Rar of the human mind, and the conveniencies 
and clegancies of life. The manners of the Greeks, 
during tlie heroic age, fo finely pourtrayed (as we have 
ſeen) in che poems of Homer, and ſo frequently offered 
to unreſerved admiration, by modern n were * 
r waeren x 


a de rin Win enten use But, in 
biſtorĩcal matters, the leaſt engaging facts are of infi- 
nitely more value, than the moſt captivating illuſions 
of Kion. We muſt therefore beware, while we take 
for our guide Homer, the moſt ancient painter of 
manners, we muſt beware of being deteived by the 
magie of his poetic fancy. Objects ſeen through the 
medium of imagination are always magnified to the eye 
reer — CG 


K „ache ee and Saireft ſhoots of Genius,” to uſe the 
wards of a learned and ingenious author, like other plants, from 


r ee. 
aa rug. of Homer 
"= Pau i e Laa Pla, Ub wean 
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— — nant mods of the mind, they-wiltl bohkwadriindtak; 


— 


— 


and conſequently delineated, with many adventitious 
| beauties and extrinſie good qualities. | Such we find to 
be che caſe; even when truth is the end propoſed; 
how much greater then muſt have been the heighten» 
ings in the writings of Homer? who wiſhed to hold up 


i to the imitation of his countrymen the reputed wiſdom, 


the virtues, and valiant exploits of a band of- heroes, 
already almoſt deified in the ardent ber e 
mme, Tl 8 n 


ditai—acy, n is # 
law of nature, and its rites are recogniſed and under» 


ſtood even among ſavages *7. The people of Greece, in 


the heroio age, had made ſeveral removes from the ſavage 
ſtate ; and they had been favoured with inſtrũctors 
from Egypt, where the union of one man with one 


woman was ſtriekiy enjoined by law, and adultery ſe- 
verely puniſhed : The marriage tie was accordingly 
held ſacred among the Greeks, during thoſe 4 


times; nor was a plurality of wives indulged *?. 11 


latter circumſtance is rather remarkable, as they — 


be ſaid to have purchaſed theit brides do, and were 
little delicate in regard to what prior eonnexions they 


r eee * eee 


| 1 The . ; 


27. „ Ws 5 


8. Id. bid. 29. Pauſan, lib. 1. 
| $0. This matter I know has been Uiſþuted; TON, Gs, 


chap. ii.) but there is no overturning eſtabliſhed-faRts. | Agamemnon 
tells Achilles, as an inducement to — M4 ph ha 
one of his daughters in marriage, without requiring ary pribe (Hom. 
Iliad. lib, ix.) And. Danaus finding no body diſpoſed to marry his 
daughters, on account of the atrocity e their character, made a public 
declaration, that he would. not demand any prefents from the bride- 
yrooms: (Paufan. Ub. Ii.) The dower tiven with the bfide, in re- 
Tad 2 ſeems not e have been rl til noe 


05s v3 


. The prooſ of this indeffedgh 222 
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Coerde i and 8 indideintic were We Band 1 rival 
wedlock ſuppoſed to be, on the fide of the ; wife, that 


| it was long « conſidered as diſgraceful,. and even pe. 


ful, for a i widow to marry 4 ſecond Futband* 1 bi 
by 


ba Ki ts ivr intend i Ager ed e | 


* 
Wi. 
* 


Rage bed is preſerved inviolate, tlie affe ion between 


huſband and wife, arid of Parents to their children, 
was warm during the uncorrupted times of Ancient 
Greece: The reſpect of children to their parents, a 
effect proceeding from the ſame cauſe; love betweeti 
the ſons and daughters of one family, amid all the ties 
of blood, were alſo ſtrong in the heroic age Agree- 
able to natural juſtice; an equal divifion "or 

took place among the brothers, on the death of the 
father, or commori "head But 2 portion of reſpett 
deſcended to the eldeſt fon, as his e ich 4 


degree « of ſubmiſſion to his authority 1 


Tais fubmifhon, toe fem 60 ; LY Wren 


When the younger brothers became themſelves heads 
of families, To them their ſons reſorted for coifimands, 


and new ſubdiviſions were formed 3%, "Yet the h 
of all the younger branches of every 1  luſtrious family, 
appear Jong to have looked up with veneration; though 


without any ſenſe of inferiority, to the head of the 


eldeſt branch of that family, as their chief or centre of 
conſanguinity ; as they originally had to his predeceſ- 


W union, #7, „ __ 


tumberleſs ja ancient Gracian writers. — has give 


that weakneſs a very gentle” name: „ The crime of di . tender 95 


# beart e Gillies, Hiſt Greece,” chap. ii, | 5 
33. Pauſan, lib. ii. Tradition has even preſerved the mais of Ger» 


2 the firſt widow that ventured to violate the Full, Id. ibid. 
, Pallini., 34. Ari Polit. lib. vi. Homer, 
0 Ih . 35. Hoh. Iliad, . . 
75 Shuckford's Connee, book vi. and the authots cited; 


7. Id. ibia.” "See alſo Mitford's Hift. of Gram, chap. II. Ref, ; 
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blood procured authority before wiſdom or Falour®', 1 
and. i in conjunction with thoſe ſtill belt mainjains it. 


1 the beraic. age, wiſdom and 1 were become 
eſſential to the acquiſition, as well as to the ſupport of 
kingthip or chief magiſtracy; and even to entitle à ſon 
to ſucceed. his father in that high office, whatever 
might be the claims of blood to pre- eminence. It was 
necefſary that worth ſhould recommend his hereditary 
title to the. approbation of the elders, or heads of re- 
putable families, and that r 
armer 188 


* Having thas: eres tbe EEE FS, uti 
ties requiſite for the attainment and ſupport . of royalty 
in Greece, during the heroie 47 * let us next confi- 
fler the vature and privileges of the office it{cif.. The 
king, as head of the community, enzoyed t the 3 e important | 


functions of high prieſt, ſupreme judge, and com- 


mander in chief; as he was nr. 
pious, wiſe, and valiant member of the ſtate . But 

religious ſupremacy. appears to haye been his ly! ex- 
eluſive privilege The elders or ſenators ſhared with 
ln the commani of the army: they allo partici ated 
with him in the adminiſtration of juſtice; while the 
voice of the people W or reverſed, ar his 


15 * their deciſions . 


Non was the eee 115 of the 22 
Jefs confpicuous in ey affairs. Phey claimed 


| 
3. 
8. Bee Lex. 1, of this work. 39. Hom. Ga bb. 
© 40. Hom. Thad. lib. . Arifhot. Zibie. lib, ili. cap. y, Sara I. 
, 80 intimately. connected, in the minds of the -Greeks and 
Romans, ha a ages FG garmin bo 
of the eſtabli religion, 
Sean after the abolition 4 Demolth. in 
Neer. Cicero,, de via, lib. i. Dion. Halicarnafl. lib. v. 444 
e. How, Hiad. Ib, avi, Tri. ee 
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Adi ts e bonfued, in regard to all matters of im- LETTER” 
partitice z and as che tiiaforiry of the fende, or obn- 
cil of ſtate, eontroulecꝭ the wil of che ling, cle reſfd- 
lutions of that venerable body were governed by the 
popaler aflenibly®?, in tlie early Engdoms of Greece, 
age in N demorratieab oi te nent 


5 i 2a e Arenen * 1 £ 22 12 ad? n LS * 7 
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Ten i em u poet den ashes 
of monarckical, ariſtocratical and” democratical rule; 
which charaRerifed the civil govertimietit' of che curly 
Graciii kingdditie” or Rates,” zud whch ame 
white previ among nations in 2 ſirhilar' Bige of their” 
ſoclat was alſo found in "each particulr 
won , and in the greateſt” mifitary" confederackent 
mon, though appointed,” during the Projan' 
War; cbinfhander in chief of the combined forges of 
Grecct, by the voice of its uvitted princes, was 
not inveſted- with abſolute. authority. On the day of 
battle, when the whole army was in ſome meaſure: 
under his immediate command, he had the power of 5 
life and death“; but,” of alt other accaficiis, his' R 


power was very limited, He could adopt no meaſfürt 
— a councilz, and in every ſuch coun- 


A Hom... Ziad lib, f. Gf ib. in. wil Arif. Bubb, lb. 1 
cap. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii. 

44. k would. be an inſult, . 
curgus, to ſay nothing of that of Solon, to ſuppoſe © his famous laws 
> „were almoſt c copics of the cuſtoms and inflitutions that wniverſally 
g « « prevailed-in Greece during the beroic ages. ” (Gillies, Hip, Greece, chap. ii.) 

Lycurgus, indeed, lived too near to the ages of barberifm, to have 8 

diſtin& idea of the perfection of the human character. He accord: 
ingly paid too much attention, as I have had. occaſion 30 obſerve, - 
(Lett. V.) to the phyſical, and too little to the moral qualities of man, 
But pedants ſecluded from the world, or men who haye viewed it 
wich an undiſcerning eye, and neyer taſted the pleaſures of poliſhed 
life, only will give the ſtate of ſociety, in the heroic times, a prefe- - 
yence over that of the preſent enlightened and ciyilized age, in mo- 

45+ Plat. Fit, TB 446. Hom: ad. lib. © 
t | C e 3 cib 
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— fed. the emo. rodwof 
peech was allowed, and all reſolutions y ere ultima 
eee yolons en. "pM 


Tux ame hold freedom that diſtinguiſhed the public. 


dqliberations of the Greeks, d the heroic | 
alſo characteriſed their * private 1 


Among ſuch à people, little politeneſs or mutual de- 
ference could be ęxpected ;—ang it was not Wn — 

much delicacy in the intercourſe of the gn. 

manity was then even little regarded. Moſt 72 
early Gresjan herges had been . guilty of murder z 
and many af them had fled their country, wi without ſa- 


tisfying the demands of. lustige 55. Yet the won 


2 In 


required was, only a. pequniary, mule} **,... In 
therefore, ſhould we attempt to apologiſe for Tuck 
aytrages; by aſcribing them to the want of legal re, 
a 4.008; PI: s impute chem merely | 


17 ng ib. 1 a K*. e e de pull, ve ene 
d i. B. . | 
"doe en Mating Cle: es „ee an Mrs _ 
fotd, © can. give a more elegant, or a more highly-coloured pitture of cone 
1. jaa Haun, than is diſplayed in the — ſation between Helter and 
| & And/omache in the fixth book of the Iliad. "(Hf of O chap. ii. 

ſect. iv.) Let Hector had the iodelicaty to tell ber, after e 

the future woes of Troy, of Hecuba, of royal Priam, and of his brotbers 

many and brave,” that not all ſo much affected his ſoul as the griefs which 

foe had to bear ; * when ſome cel Gre, in his pride, ſhould come and 

*( fea her awiy; 's nreurnful captive of freedom bereft: when for from 

* ber native land, the ſhou!d weave the web for ſome baughty dame, or bear 

« water from the ſpring. (Honi.'lliad. ib vi.) Unwilling/” adds he, 

« thou the burden beareft; but bard neteſity commands.” Id. ibid.) A 

man who ſhould ſo talk, in modern times, would be accounted a brute, 

50. Hom. Blat. ful. er Apollod: Hb. i. il. i, | Ft; Id. ibid. 
J. Hom." T lib. ix. The venerable bard is very preciſe on this 

fubje&. '« A'brother,” ſays he, in the perſon of Ajax, « rectives th 

® price of a bb, Biss. fathers for thicir Jain fone are appeaſed. The 

« murderer pays” the 3yb fine of his crime, and in bis War foe 

* majnz.” Id. ibid. 

"I To this cauſe thoſe violetices have been el by ſome ks 

won See Mitford's Hi, 3 10 i. ſec, i ir. ä 
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to the want of that refinement, which has been thought LETTER.” 
ſubverſive of the nobler virtues . They'were'the 1 2g 
natural conſequences of that ſerocity of 'difpoſition; = 
ciently ſubdued to the reſtraints of law, or acquainted 


with the advantages of focial union z and which ought 
to teach us to value the milder virtues, connected with 
the culture of the heart; without which the prohibi- 
tions of the legiſlature, and the vigilagce of the ma- 
will ever be found ineffectual to. givilize 
eee GEL „„ 7, 


Bor if the eofontmante af the Greeks, tn rhake rude | 
times, were keen, their friendſhips were proportion- 
ably warm. Men, who had ſhared mutual dangers 
and toils, were knit in the cloſeſt bands of friendſhip | 
and ri ep From an the n was 

caly to love, 925 


6, Dy. Gilles j not kg in entertainin 4 this opinien (Zip. of 

Greece, chap. ii.) but it requires very els ktaw edgy of Wick wind 
betas —— ————— —„— 
nmicious to ſociety, than the vices allied to refigement. 
35. The byſitgity of the early Greets has been a ſubje of ſpeculation, 
for both ancient and modern authors. It has been aſcribed to the cir- 
gumſlancer of the timer, and to the want of inns : { Mitford's HI. of 
Greece, chap: ii. and chap. Il. ſect. iv.) but 1 ſhould aſcribe it to the 
friendly diſpoſition of the people.” For all people, in ſuch circumſtances, 
are not equally diſpoſed to hoſpjtality. Homer hay ſhewed us, (Of- 
paſſim.) and Thucydides has obferved, ( Hip. lib. i. cap. v.) that no in- 
quiry was made concerning the character of the perſons, who came to 
claim the ſacred Fights of hoſpitality, until they had Gared the repoſt. 
(Hora. ybi p-) This iadu{gence may juſtly be aſcribed to the circup- 
fan; of the times ; for, -in that rude age, if particular inquiry had been 
made concerning the character and condition of all perſons who claim- 
ed hoſpitality, many worthy men, whoſe pride would not ſubmit to 
ſuch explanation, or whoſe modeſty could not furniſh it, muſt have 
been denied hoſpitable reception. . 
| CA e - * 0 
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run As rapes; and the capture of women, were co 


monly practiſod among the earty Greeks, by adventu- 
rere of brutal diſpoſitions, or of ungovernable paſſiona, 

warriors af a more generous nature became the cham - 
pions of the ſofter ſen j and were de ſervediy repaid 
with their favour . Yet muſt it be adrnitted, That 
although the Greeks were enthuſiaſtic admirers of- 
dofonce, or for its poſſeſſion, the latter was ever their 
chief object. Nor do they ſeem to have diſcovered, 
in any ſtage of their ſocial progreſs, that reſpectful at- 
tachment to women that diſtinguiſhed the ancient Ger- 
mans , and which was carried to a romantic height by 
the heroes of modern chivalry; that attachment, which 
finds its: gratification in honouring the beloved fair one 
with eſteem and confidence, and which conſiders ; the 
return of affection 7 eſſential to conjagal happineſs © . 


| From a view of the arts, government, Wide 


| ners of the carly Greeks, we are. naturally led to 


conſider their religion; which being, in. ſome MEay 
ſure, formed by the genius of the people, had a reci- 
procal influence upon their national character, and 
gave its complexion to their literature; As the Greeks 
were indebted. for their ſcience and civility to the 
Agyptians and Phoenicians, they alfo received the ru- 
diments of their religion from the ſame — 


* chieffy from the Egyptians®, | 


— 


In what manner that refined ſpecies of ſuperſtition, 


which; under the name of Zabiiſm, had become ge- 


neral over the Eaſt in the patriarchal ages, paſſed from 


Sorin. and Eaypt into Greece, benen i r 


1 


36. Hom. Iba et Apallod. lib. Lü l. padde 37. unn 


58. Hom. Jhed. et Apaliod: ubi up.  - $9. Tac de A 
German. 60. See. NI. Med. Europe, Part I. Lett. LV. 


0x. Herodotus, lib, ii. paſſim, 62. Id. ibid. | 
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among the Weldiz nativins, I haye formerly had oe LETTER 
caſion to notice, in tracing Nee of Taalarry “s. 
F have alfo had oceafiorr to That the religion 
of the Zobians, in makiny theſe removes,” was 


* ; 


x wa 
— 


grokily* 
cortupted by iguorance and pꝛieſteraft Phe ſeuſuality* 


of the Syrian wotfhip I have endeavoured: to diſplay; 
and I have remarked, That the gloomy minds of the 


myſtical allegories, and veiling their religion in: ſym! 


bols expreſſiye of the attributes of the Deity, and of 
the qualities of the elementary principles, deificd. in 
appearunce every thing around them. eee 
ney eee, ua ek en 


& 


 InsrBAD. of pure ſabnitunl.iavelfioamngs; 2 : 
| the Zabiaps.belivied tho planetstobe:whetlod nnd: - 


the” univerſe governed, in ſubordination to the Moſt 


High, the adventurous and barbaroug,. but grateful, 


Greeks, peopled Heaven with Gods and Goddefſeſs 
partaking of the human nature and form; ene 
anne 1 


Tick Giizclan'Gods, Aras differed in n 
3 corrupted human beings, but in the poſſeſſion of 
ſuperior power, wiſdom, and immortality. They had 
all been guilty of violence, eruelty, fraud, or de- 
bauchery. Even the chaſteſt of the Goddeſſes was 
ſuppoſed to have had her amours **. The wor/hip of 
ſuch Divinitiess could not be. favourable: to morals- 
That it had a contrary effect, we have the aſſurances 
of two of the moſt reſpectable Grecian hiſtorians *? 
who T af the c *** 


6x. Lett. 1. of this work, | 64% 14: ibid. 
65. Hom. 7hed, paſſim. © 66: Bunier's Mad. puſſim, 
67. Polyb, lib. vi, cap. liv. Dion Halicarnaff, lib, A. cap. xx. 


purity 
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PART, : purity. of their theological ſyſtem, which might be ſaid 
Ea. to teach, or tolerats every vice. And the philoſophic, 


and politic Plato, enactb it a8 a law for the regula- 
tion of his Commonwealth, That the current tradi- 
tions concerningithe Gods. n 
ee nonmentioned inepublic , erf ode-yo 
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Bur if de 6 
nne to the human faculties, 
There was nnn bee g . . „Fer 


66. Repub 15. . 3 5 this law it appears, "That th „ gerte 
aba the e, rebellion, and Achtet or Ge Gods were be- 
ligved Giterally by the ver who were accordingly infected by divine 
example. (Dion. Halicarnafl. lib. i. cap. *) That theſe allegories 
bad all a phyſical or moral meaning, is admitted; (Id. ibid.) but . 
meaning was beyond vulgar ken. (Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup.) “ The 
ancient fuys "Ariſtotle, have made the | Principles of Reg Goos. 
(Ariſtot. Mfetaplyſ. lib. ii.) And, after pl" we pr . 
the living, N be of Big: and of the mption. of f 5 
and the diſpoſition ' orbits of the fs he concludes 2 5 
be o, as its Eternal Mover is but Oxx. But,“ „adds he, © there — 
been handed down 10 paſterity, from the firſt ages, a doctrine in the 


1 5 * en Ot n Aran Gone, oy N 


185 Ie contained ho tebet that could countera@ che d | 
ample of the Gods, but the doctrine of a future fate of i Rervards and 
Puniſtments, That this doctrine was univerſal in the Heathen world, 
I have endeavoured to ew. (Lett. I.) And Dr. Warburton has in- 
conteſtably proved not only its univerſality, but that Civil Govern- 
ment conſe not have been maintained without it. (Divine - Legation, 
book i. ii. iii. paſſing.) Its influence, however, was much weakened 
among. the cerly Greeks, by the facility with which a4/o/ution, from the 
- greateſt crimes, might he obtained, (Hom. Lad. et Odyff. paſſim.) In | 
freaking of a future flats of Reward; and Puniſfements, T have formerly had 
eccaſion to obſerve, That thi; belief, unknown to ſavages, was every 
where received among mankipd, as ſoon as the forrgs of ciyil juſtice were 
eſtabliſhed. Conſequently, it took its riſe from Human Inflitutions. But we 
ought to remember, That the Homan InTerLecT, if not a portion of 
the Divine, was infuſat by the FiesT Minp x and, therefore, all itr act; 
may be ſaid to fow from the Deity. Hence we are logically led to con- 
clude, That the efab/;fwent of Rewards and Puniſoments among mon, is 
oply a TYPE. of that more perfeft reribution, which will take place in 


a ſuture ſlate; FE although 4%, it in e Man, * 
nude. 


ANCIENT EUROPE, 


berge th Godt para of the nature of men — 


the Greeks approached: their altars with a noble bold - 

neſs; addreſſed them in an erect poſture, xd amet) © 
| ith te lms ſroodory tht they approach thi cv. 
ſuperiors”. Nor need this excite. our wonder, Is. 
was the natural conſequence of the popular Creed ol 
Greece; according to-which Jupiter was inveſted with 
ſovereign authority, but not deſpotic rule. His con 
duct was freely arraigned hy the inferior Divinities z | 
his - meaſures were . diſputed. in the aſſembly of the 
Gods; nd 2 eee IE RE open fe 
enn OR Tl wig, 


Svucu a Religion was highly ee ee ee Ya 
and alſo to the intellectual or cogitative powers of man. 
J upiter was ever ready to ſupport ſupreme ſway. law- 
Fully acquired, and juſtly adminiſtered ; Minerva was 
he conſtant guardian ef yalour directed by prudence, 
and aided by ſkill; Mars gave victory to daring cour- 
age; Ceres aſſiſted, and rewarded the labours of the 

; Mercury preſided over eloquence, mer- 
cantile trenſactiona, and all the ingenious arts; while 
Apollo and the Muſes inſpired the ſong of the poet, 
hr gk 55 Nr 8 * bs N 

BY Ornas, | 

— 3 3 fon 1. 1 . Yee alſo naten. | 
a. and Plato's Times. -. = 
72. The rewards bel upto mers inthe o Flo, ſerve 


and 0 Fi 


alſo to ſtimulate valobt and genius, and to animate Virtue. - © There, 
in the number of the leſt enrolled,” ſays Pindar, *live Cadmus, - 


Peleus, &c, (Olymp. il.) Aud Homer makes Protens-ſa to Megser 
Jaus, “ Elyſium ſhall be thine !!? (Oc, lib. jv.) Yet theſe are n,t; 1 
among the number of deified heroes. This-oþſeryation leads me to. : 
remark, That heroes were not deified in Greece at the time of the M4. 
Trojan war. Homer's Gods,as I have had occaſion to notice, (Lett. III) 
were merely allegorical perſonages; the parts and powers of the Uni- 
werſe nm ren "we | 


LY 


aft 


HE IST ORTY Or 1 
— ˙ tie Retiphin 


tente, conſpired to eriibelliſhy Grteezan po- 


e y, atid awaken genius. Beſide Neptune, the God 
a f. the” watery element, to whom the mariner offered 
b is vows;"the ſea was peopled with Tritons and Ne- 
x eidds. Every tiver had its God; every fountain its 
I tttiphy or Natad; and every mountain and wood, 

t heir Oreades and Dryudes. Venus and the graces at- 
| ended” upon female beanty j Juno was tlie patroneſs of 
Marriage; Diane the guardian of virgin innocence 3 
Hebe give” freſh bloom tothe: cheek of yourh 4 and) 


Cupid, ever-frolicking iv the path of youths TE. 
we cs 2 amorous rr N 
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Tt de eee fleas t K it.) They wen ie 
to be of human Spe, in order to procure papal emf rnd (Id. ibid.) 1 ſha 
therefore, coticfiids with” expreffirig in future, no Ch 
tian divine will waſte his 1 —— 
GREATER Gops of Gene antiquity were dei 

The : Charna!- Houſe ſerved the purpoſe of the early 4 25 of Chris 
tianity : but the ſuppoſed Tombs of the Gods wert 4 Fan the abandoned 
altar or tertiples of Heathen" Deities, who fucceflively gave'place to 
one another, as policy or prieſteraſt directed, in order to enchain the 
multitude to the ſhrine of ſuperſtition; (See Bryant's Myth, yol. i. ii. 
peſſim.) And as the knowledge of one Gov, the Creator and Governor 
of the Univerſe, is now manifeſted to che . Chriftian world, the 
genres, Sy eng. e | 
of Jeſus: / 

74. * Love,” ſays the moral and chaſte Euripides, © is the greateſt 
ſchool of wikdon and virtue. And of all the Powers that preſide over 
human affairs, Cupid's ſway is the ſweeteſt to-mortals; for, pouring 
joy unmixed into enamoured hearts, he fills them with mutual hope. 
| Even: his teils are pleaſures, and bis wounds relieving. May never 
friend of mine be enempt from the ſoothing ſmart ! nor I be condemn» 
ed 30 hreamong men devoid of love.— Attend, ye young'! ahd liſten, 
pye fair! fly not from the proffered blifs; but welcome the propitious 

God, and eviſely uſe his heart-eaſing bounty.” (Euripid. apud Stoheum.) 
The practite of this leſſon ie happily 
compariſon of the inurne of /ove to the 
— bee mixed with 


* 


ANCIENT EUROPE. 

- FounNISHED with fuch a profuſion. of imagery, the LETT 

ræcian poets had little occaſion for invention : 
had only to make uſe of the popular creed- and the 
popular legends, in order to form the fineſt ſyſtem of 
fable, and the molt beautifiil aſſemblage of metaphor 
and allegory, that ever adorned the literature $0 
people. 


Tux Riſe and Progreſs of Poetry in Greece, Fans 
one of the moſt curious ſubjects of ſpeculation that 


they . 


P f 
- o 


can poſſibiy occupy the human mind, r 


Na of ou nim nen. 


| es oi ea Leaning 
poſitions have reached our times, were enlightened 
ſages; who delivered their doctrines in mythological 
language, in order to inſpire their auditors with vene- 
ration, and to inſtruct them by means of allegorical 
_ imagery; ſcientific reaſoning, or philoſophic truth, 
being as little ſaited to their rude apprehenſions, and 
untutored minds, as mild virtue was to their barbarous 
manners. Such were Orpheus, Linus, and others 
ho taught, in verſe, the moſt ſublime tenets, which 
they had acquired in Ægypt or Phoenicia, concerning 
the nature of the Deity, the Creation of the World, 
amm Be 
TRE 


miſchief. In the fame manner dove, el cies eee 
the ſouree of pleaſure and ſoſt delight; but, hen intenſely hot, proves 
the moſt borrid d ungovernable paſſion in the human | breaſt, 
Cop, therefore, is armed with two Bows : one he bends, with the 
aid of the Onnen, fora happy ſmiling lotz and che other, with 
bis l 99 legs, ta the confuſion and miſery of the amorous pair.” 
S ap. Theophraſt. 

"24. T have formerly (Lett. T.) had occaſion to quote the beginning of 
the Orphic Hymn to Pax ; and ſhall here add another pollage, no leſs 
RE CL EE Governerof the Upiverls: 
y Thee Earth's endleſs plain was firmly fd. 
ere mer the ger, der bent furgy gives ay, 


24 


4 0 
7 


35 
r 
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rift is Ter 67 
Tur compolitions of theſe poetical ſages, vid | 


ps were not committed to writing, as letters were | 
N little known in Greece, are now loſt 85. But 
a Ph6entcian fragment, preſerved by Euſebius, ſeerns 
to contain e the Creation of the 
World.” | 
« Taz begiming if all 11 was a 421 bribing 
Air, or gale of datkſome Breath, arid turbid Claos, 
obſcure as Night. Theſe were infinite, and without endl 
of duration. But when this SEHR or Breath fell in love 


with its own Principles; and à mixture enſited, that 


mixture was called DESTRE, the ſource of all Creation. 
It did not Brio its own Oreation 5 but front its conjiinc- 


tion with that Sy1R1T-ſprang Moor, ſime; and from 
Moor ſprang the ſeed of Creation, and the Generation” 
of the Univerſe. It was framed in the form of an Ec63 
and Matter iſſued. forth, and the 8 un, and the Moon, 
and the STARs, both ſmall and great. Of the Alx, 
iumined by the Fi tery Gleams from EARTH and SEA; 
were generated WinDs and Croups; whence iſſued 
vaſt effuſions of WATER from above. Theſe, rben 
ſeperated and raw from r. place by che 11 $ uM. 


6 & 


„ ns We LE God $2 1 49h 
Ocean, who in bis boſom laps the Globe. AG 
« Not lefs the fleeting Air, the vital draught 
That fans the food of every living thing: 
* Or Cen the high-enthron'd all-ſparkling eye p 38 
-- - & Of ever-thounting Fire: Theſe all divine, © 
Though various, run the courſe which chou ordain'ft 5 . 
And by thy wdhderous Providmee derb y 
heir ſeveral jarriag natures, to providdt 


* 
- 
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3 ; for the Hymns that bear the name of N 
. which are wed to contain his dodtrines, t WERE 


not believed to be the | genuine 1 
823 WIRE 5 
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ANCIENT 2LUKOPE, ww 77 
met with in menen Body e aer. — 
8 a a br oY 

_ che e Pen 3 bh Ahe, 

| ee the Dranialy chieftains during 
the Theban and Trojan wars, and in other hoſtile 
expeditions ; Who ſung their exploits in their halls, 
after their return; and travelligg over Greece, and the 
iſlands of the Ægean ſea, widely ſpread their renown. 
From the ſongs of thoſe Bards, as I have formely.had 
occaſion to obſerve, Homer collected the materials of 

of his incomparable Iliad 77 z which, as it was not the 
work of fancy, but a collection of hiſtorical facts, 
heightened by the charms of poetry, and blended with 
allegorical imagery ſuited to popular belief, contains a 
greater variety of characters, nicely diſcriminatated, 
and, pourtrayed with the pencil of truth, MR 
nl ene. 3 


"As the objes of the Iliad was to teach * 

ui union among military commanders, in diſplaying 
the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon at the fiege of Troy; the Odyſſey 
had for its moral, the ehcouragement of wiſdom and 
virtue under misfortunes, in the happy terinination of 
the travels and ſufferings of Ulyſſes, And in theſe 
two poems Homer has comprehended the popular 
Creed, and the legendary ** of Greece to mm 
ou war. i 


0 


2 „ 


Aae — of Homer, being « a man 
of a ſedate and contemplative turn of mind, has furniſh- 
ed us, in his poem of Yorks and Days, with the firſt 
2 d It has for its 00 AGRICVL- 


en 2 hes! wp. Buſs. Pes Evangil. 2857 
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TURE 1 
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r 7 
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ET 1 18 TORT or 


| W 
| PARPck rug; wick nefgrences. to the Tims and Sadſier beſt 
> fitted for the labours of huſhandryy, accotding;apiahe 


various {oils and cultures, and adapted to the ſuperiti- 
tions nhtiond of the early Greeks, Me has alſo fol- 
lowed, the Mythical: Poets; in giving an 
the Qreatian f the world, or the Niſa the Univerſe, 
under the name of 4 Tbeogonia, or Generation of the 
Geds?*; all the Parts and Powers of Nature, as L have 
frequently had occaſion to Wg 22 N 


| Heathen ſuperſtition. | 


To Hoiner and Heliod te ae 
Lid gu The firſt Elegiac poets bewailed the 


'miſeries of the forrowful times that followed the Tro- 
Jan war z and fought conſolation in ſhortening, by 


-fenfuality, the period of human life d. As thele,. if 


their compoſitions had been preſerved, could preſent 
| only piſtons SEWER diſtreſs or diſſolute nfariners, 1 


98. Heſiod's account of the Riſe of the Univerſe is nearly the ſame 


| with that of Sanchinjathon, but leſs philoſophical. He gives the 


whole a legendary air ; calculated to-impoſe oh vulgar credulity, and 
foſter ſuperſtition. Fat of ali be makes (hs Muſe fy, <4 


* Cuxes : next in order the Baux,“ of ; 
4raſ114) and thenappeared Los ue or Atredion, * che benutfl 
* of the Immortals. From, Caaos ſprung Exzaus and duſk Nicur; 
* « and, from Night -and Erebus, ſpfung ETazz and — 4 Day. 
ut firſt the Earthy produced the \ Stury Heaven, commenſurate to 


- "« herſelf; and the barten dA, withoutmutual love; then, conjoined 


1 vit Cos Los, the 3 * ſhe bers the tremendous Titans,” | 
jarring principles of Matter. The ov kon- were afterward engen- 


dered; BxonTzs,” Thunder, „ FT ERN or ke, " Lightning, and Auen, 


' 29. See Bs Jur f Barr. & Nl, for l. Poet A bor 
Ut. Y Abbe Souchay, et zuck. cit. The elegant Minermus te 
excepred from this general charge, He was che author of the Love 
ELror; (id. ibid.) conſiſting of alternate Hezameter and Pentameter 
verſes, afterward uſed by all Greek and Latin Elegiac Poets; and the 
Hom of which has been happily a Engliſh Elegy, by che 


. ? Gay 


* 


| veaſons. © 


* 2 2 1 their aid, and promulgated t 


. ; 5 


uber 1 7 en 


Lyrie pores" are” more en ur regard, for u v 
us with-effufions of the human 
mind, under neee of various pallionsy and 


Kms» uten ama wa 2 e 


ben eie bet ae de erin 6d wow. no 


. ſome ta Raligisn, and: ſome to Var; bm men 5 


were ſurely Lovers, before they were Watriom or 
N Aan 1 The 


ealls-forth he frſ. — . * 


breaſt. Fanny, in that ſeaſon of life, in warm ant 
deſtows on the.beloxed object a thouſand adventitions 


wants force to declare its raptures or paint its, agita» 
tions, Fancy catches. fire from tha torch of admira- 
 tiony, and breathes, in disjoltted: pliraſes, the lover's 
dame. Hence Love Songs, as they are the firſt emana- 
"ons of r eu fix. BL Ferſt 
F 


Buy Love, though the men exrly, 6 

den penn th the human breads, After the forma- 

| tion of polltical ſociety; other Fllllons take the lead. 

| As ſoon ay Religion was called in to the 21d of Legille- 

pas I ee, had been 
paid to Woman, was transferred to he Gods, and pout- 

2 Hymas or Facred Sei Not did prieficraft, 
wen mort inſpire vencration. for pious ceremanies, 


of Poetry: che — — 
nden in keiten 2 
— 7 


de 41 
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— to your Laniſhig's attrition.” The Leven. 


r oe arbanbe of . 
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5 


r et their: laws, , throught the influenes of:the Maſs, 


—— 


„ 


2. 


| ee ver record. the 4 
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the daughters of M Menn . And the Muſcg wefe 
ever ready to /ounthithe Charge to to ling the 
of ere, 1 
rare © frm m ie $1iopa> 09 av hae Mun 
Music had the fame origin with poetry! The 
"Ended or herdſman ſung the praiſe of his miſtreſs 
ceelebrated their happy loves, or bewalled his unreci- 
rprocated: paſſion, in melody. ſuitedto the: ſentiment 
which his verſes conveyed. To the voice ſuceeded 
*the pipe or reed, through which the lover breathdd 
his tender emotions; not expreſſed in language, but by 
the mute eloquence of the eye, unleſs when the be- 
joved fair accompanied the ſbund of the reed with 
her voice ; and either declared their mutual bliſs,” br 
vlumented their unhappylot[t 2 3 
2 ticnter teten Gd Lemans tro dal Muse ; 


1175 rithiod. Heliod. They.” © r get 2 b 08 296! ttt 


e Te mad actes TH Borg l sr ür Mete alder de 


-mniagilous paſſage of the Arabian Gulf. This ſang Moſes, and the 


children of-Ifracl, this ſang ſunto the Lord ; — For he hath triumphed 
loriouſly ;. 1 the horſ e and, his rider bath he thrawn into the ſed, . 


1 — Lord is e and fong; and He ils becorhe'wy lvati 


« he is my God, and I will prepare him an habitacion my fithet's 
« God, and I will exalt him. The Lord is a man of war, the Lon o 


it hi d. Pharaph's chatiots and his hoſt bath he caſt into the ſe: ; 
his choſen captains alſo are drowned in- the Red. Sea, The deyths 
have covered them , they fank de the bottom. as a ſto e. Thy right- 

band, © Lord! is ; became! glorioub in power ; th han 

Lord! hath daſhed in pieces the enemy. ALATA nn of 
:* thine excellency thou haſt overthrown them that roſe up aguinſt 
Thee thou ſentef forth thy wrath, Which conjumed . 


And with the 44% of thy noſtrils, the waters were 


«<< the floods flood upright, 4s # beap, and the bt were conges 2. 


3 bar? of 'the ſea.” The enemy ſaid; 1 will Pure; 1 Wil overtake; 1 


will divide che ſpoil : wr Bt be tabfet pon ahenc dof 


gh, d my ſword; m mans ia ng Nee da 
5 M eee eee they ſank as 
' i ere Whos n 


te 
| la-Nanze. * (q#9 


. 2» 4 Here wen, b cul ea the print non 


* 


|; 
| 
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%s bag, 
t» Myaron t inftxynients, b 


Bre, a fle 155 ag was 5 
the Grecian chief! 1 ure 1 


And the harp 
early in uſe am 
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113 eme en 


N Pe 77 ine * n bak 2) nu 


"Bok before Pindar, w 4 ION ths 
period under review, the Greeks had many cele- 
based inte Poets. Among dels Archilochu, Ter: 


nguiſhed. by dikicilt Sure: but as en writings; 


except a ler fragments, are now loſt, I moll not enter 
inte a diflertation on their reputed merie * Two. 
- 2d) gun af et: e e 3 Odes 


9% on. of 2d ol ,godii0 bo bn 8 wor 5.1 Ari bm 
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7 muſic, 
yerſes;;to, unburden, hie mind, or to plc aſe kid diſtreſs.” He "next 
: A reed the lr to. v M they were attuned; und 
whey his miſtreſs ſing bis verſes, while he played the tune, poetry 


pulic were reunited, t not in e 
ſame happeved in a aer 
ul Se TTL 25 frm fy er 
| ward, accorpani with Alge * e. (Blueks 
I EY” But as it as fön a Hut u good p 


might have a 5 be little willen in tobching the lyre or 
harp... the and muſic were ſeparated, as we have 


cen, (Lett. x You NN the chien Game. But 


| although the congenial profelſiv * ated, for the pleaſure of 
| the . of the . were — — 


ED n nee. 


—— le 0 & tatrument,” ies. oth 
85. Hom. Nia. & ff paliim.” 1 bb) nas 
$6. Blackwell, Ty romp. blog 27 m on gy 1 »» 


1 
a 


"the" Serre gi ien ben u. ws | 


87. See DR hb —— tg par M. de Char | 
1 hi 


banon, et auc. dit. 321 cl (le Zune de gar Nn 


— in elegiac, than in lyric 
» barnt Pda com- 


* 
2 e 


wr 


4 1 118 rere No | 
the Leibian 'poritls; and ſeventy of 


the Ten bard, kran "better ro 18 
4* | xaimi nation, * „ ieee en d 
1831 . 


* 
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eee aan to Re þ poffeied 2 fout 


ſuſceptible of love, and her ae ſoft 


oluptuous excefs””, | But 4 love 
e Areckien; it tütneck upon her 


own, ſex. And the ardour of this Sehn : pan, i 
en nent deſcribed | in the celebrated little ode, pre- | 


compoſition... 72 all" dleir Elegics, 4 well us their Odcs, have 
perilied'in the flir of time, er ſink s ptey to bardariſm, I ſhall tranſ- 
6:dw — 
may Heber le pod, ,'* And Purid lamented with. this ages 171 
6 tation over and over onathan Bis fon. The bevury 

Insel Dain” upon thy" A b ue the mighty Allen “ 
. 
„ cighters of the Philiſtines rejoice; leſt the daughters un- 


R F 


neither let nor fields of offerings; | | 
22 e as 
hte mak val hey tad or 


far of the mighty, the boy of 
KF ps pay — — 
W key were eine dat ett, chef were 


* centhed you n ae, Lag ans ay who put on orviarients 


cite ED Ret. ho leo 5 — 


onderful, ih: bee of wenex, How 
28 * aer 85 CADE Po 4 . 


139.4. fragment 


. dear mother! N 


„1e more the golden ſhuttle gaides 25 
+42 While Venus thas, through, every Cool x2 
| - Aerts the harming you rely rgn. 
Sian iges af i! So Hela used Reds FE 
1 << " 8 & 2 
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y Vp Th. te * * 4 % * Po 
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ee nee „ 
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« Bleſt as d dab the foyour'd. u, 


* 


Who fitting by ther tells his pain; 


« And five thy rey Siethe.while DAs bak 
When i behold thy bee 
My boſam beats with ſoft alarꝶma: 
Fm vein to vein, a ſubtle lame, wr 
u feel, run; thrilling through my frames _ + 
« My foul is in love's n e Toit, © 
* ſprach je gone; mp; woice-is Joſt. . 
« Moiſt langyans all, op-bady ſeize, _. 
__ * And all \my-blood.gold 
« A dim fuſfufon vals my ext. > "oc 5 
_ 4 Unionted/ſounds my pars "399 
« My*thobbing heart.begts thick ak high; 
"#1 faint, I fink, and fee to d a, 


Jager noted n ni yang 


Bor aureus der lyric e 
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er: 


played in her-Odetd'Vonus4'-one-of the moſt beauti- 
ful poems that antiquity has left us, and which has 
been tranſlated inte Engliſh" verſe with. Lol hs fire, 
ſpirit, and fo of the original ©.” wh ito 


« O Venus] Yemity of 'the ſkies,” als 
«« To whom a thouſand temples riſe ; 

« Gally falſe Ig gentle mile, 
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« Tell me, my. Sappho 1 tell m Git 
« Though now he ſhuns thy lopging arms. 
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«c Though now thy offerings he deſpiſe, . 


| « He ſoon to thee ſhall ſacrifice ; 
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« And be thy vi viſtio in his ty Ran ui I 


« Coeleſtial Viſitant ! once more [© 

« Thy needful prefence 1implore zi * 
«Tn pity come and cafe m) grief; 
« Bring my diſtemper'd ſoul relief ; 
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them in a manner that maſt for erer excite: mira. 
tion, and communicate pleaſure... He was the. poet of 
taſte and f conviality z and although he lived vitr an 
age, when paliteneſs was little underſtood in Gvecte: 
no poet cer: hadi tlie talent of :turning-a/complimbeit 
with more elegance, or of more gowerfully awakening 


focial joy. Hig, jovial ngps, Bowerer, .it muſt-be 


wy have, often. a tendeneyito immerſe, the ſoul in 
ſenſuality; Ant thoſe, of the, complimentary.caſt. are 
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Te drive the Arete from bis churkifh .. 

51 I haye already had. occaſion to remark, in oppoſition to My. 
| Mitford, and his condjurer Mir Wood, that although the early Greeks, 
| while barbarons, were hoſpitable, el barbarian: are. net ſo kindly Eſpyſed. 
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8 mee e een berge nabro.l nas 
＋ HAT central penis D e eh e 
tends, in the ſhape of a boot, from the thirty- 


eighth to the forty-ſeventh degree of latitude, and 


is bounded on the north by the Alps, on the ſouth by 
the Sicilian ſtrait, and on the eaſt and weſt by the 


| Hadriatic and Tuſcan ſeas, was very anciently known 


by the name of Italia or Italy *, and conſidered as the 


moſt fertile, defirable; and ſelf- ſupported country in 
% J our diviſion of the world; as producing not only 


corn, cattle, wine, and oil in abunllance, but fruits of 
all ods and metals, minerals, ſtone, and timber for 
all uſes ; whatever, in a word, can contribute to ſupy 
ply the neceſſities, or miniſter to the comforts of life, in 
a climate moderately hot, and a territory beautifully 
diverſified with bays, promontories, rivers, lakes, 


| Cy Se l Me 


. Nr Italy eee divided by geographers 
into three F an Subalpina, or Italy under the 


2 This name, we are told by Ariſtotle, it Sede Italus, one 
of its kings, who reigned before the days of Minos, and changed the 
manner of life of the inhabitants from paſturage to agriculture, 
(Ariſt. Polit. lib. vii.) It had formerly been known by the names of 
Saturnia, Heſperia, Auſonia, aud Oenatoria. Dionyſ- Halicarnafl. 


AA Som lib. i. 


* Dion. — Plin, lib, ii. 8 
3. Id ibid. | 
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Alpe; ITALY, properly ſo called, which was the mide 
dle dlyiſon; and Magna Gracia, or Great Greece, ng 
e che point of the peninſula 3 where the 2 
| as we have ſeen, had carly. planted many colonieg. 
The Romans, when they had made themſelves maſ- 
Ars ez the; whale peniniulys; —— vhs 
eee eee verde an x 
irt ar een ne co Denn n e 
7 Beg F che rife of the Roman power. 20 was 
Hecugieg. byja number of independent nations or tribes, 
Ahe enjoped, in their ſeveral cantons, the bleſſings of 
liberty and under þ government, Eier to 
9 The moſt 
conſiderable . of . theſe, pefiong were. the: Aborigines, 
who appear. ta have been. of Celtic) hig, and yhoſe 
name [became carly,extin6t in that, of; Lotines 1, the 
Hmbrians, who feem to have been a warlike tribe of the 
„Aborigines, and hp, in in very n widely 
extended their dominion. in Italy 3 the Tyrrhenians 
/or.Etruſcans, ſprung dy = — blended 
wich , body, of Pdaſgian, adventurers, that had, em- 
e ws 67s the Labriaps, of gl 
conqueſts, and gankned them to their proper 
the Sabines, a tribe of the Umbrians, who 
u le ben the vicdoxious arms of the Etruſcans, 
and were reinforced. by a colony of Lacedzmonians, 
whole hardy valour they imbibed, a and viel entre 
716: 0aH nat WM 
s mee 4, Ho n. n n een 
. Dion, Halicarnalf. Mb. 1. 6. Pin) af mm 
1 G Bb. v. Dion: Halicarnalf ubi fup. anne 
F. M. id. et Herodot. Ub. i. tap. xciv. The Lydia ecbesy des s- 


elbe biw Teal by Tuben G. fun of Arya, (Heredot, unh. 
©" who" appears to have teigned in that part of Aa Mibor long kan 
by the name of Lydia, about five generations before the ; 
Hercules and Theſcus, or the beginning of the heroic age in Greece. 
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"Pax Etrufcans,- e e er Aborigines 
Latium, are the only Italian nations concerning whom 
hiſtory or tradition has furniſted us with any particu- 
ats worthy of mentioning, till after the building of 
Rome. The Erruſcans appear to have been "in pol 
ſeſſion of the part of Traly, and lords of the 
neighbouring Teas, as early as the Uthe of the 'Argo- 
- nautic rs forge % How long their empire remained 
. unbroken, is Uncertain. We onty know,” that during 
"ſeveral centutics ſubſequent to the Trojan war, they 
continued to be the moſt powerful and civilized nation 
in the Italian peninfula, and ſaccefafully cultivated'the 
Arms of Deſen before they could be fald to have taken 
root in Gtecte . Yet 4 celebrated antiquarian; who 
adimits this more (early proficiency; con jeQtures, "From 
"rhe remains of their ſculpture and painting, 
Feruſcans muſt hive: been in | ce principles 
-of theſe arts,” "ani if for Mö bf des- Molare 0e 
"Grecian emigrams . It *ſeems, however, no leſs 
probable, chat the elements of both were imported 
e bolony dase from: Ai Neger, 
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9. See on this intricate. ſubje, (the poopling of haly) tho Ancient 
part of. the Engliſh; Univerſal Hifory, val, ix. and. zviii. where the opi- 
nions of a multitude of authors, both ancient and modern, are l- 
_- gently compared and examined. The lovers of ſuch inquiries may alſo 
- eonſult Recherches ſur I Orig. et  Ancienne Hift. des different +Panple de Italie, 
| . 
- 1 Reyahe d Jaſeript- en Belles Letras. ; 
2 "40. Died. Wal. In. u. Athena, Ub. vii. Arid. Oret. . Bard. 
þi PP 
„42 Winkelmann, By. de 7 an d  Atiquith, ur. . 79 
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— Wee ee 0 0 ene t of 
arts and of lettersy; we ane not leſt to conjecture. The 


Romane, their .ilbuſtrious deſcendants, whoſe! virtue 


and valor made them ſovereigns of Italy, and whoſe 
ambition prompted them to aſpire at the empire of the 
ancient world, have futniſhed- us with ſufficient infor- 


mation on that ſubject. And in trating the hiſtory 
of this: great people, we. ſhall. gradually, bocomæ ac» 


quainted with, every thing neoeſſury to he knaon con- 


cerningr the political ſtate of the old Italian nations 3 


and witls all their tranſactiona, civil and military, that 
can contribute to your 8 or 
er . e e f 
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Evander, their. leader, arrived in that part of Italy, af · 
———— name of Latium. Faunus re- 


marks-of Men adus and — 10\ſattle-in bin ww 


dominious . They choſe: fot their habitation the foot 
of hill, not far from the river Tiber. There they 
built a town; which, from their parent city. in Arca» 


dia, they called Pallantium, a name that was in * 


er ger eee bor 2 . 
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temples, and inſtituted - ſacrifices and —— 
the manner of their country 0. They firſt introduced 
into Latium the uſe of irt practice of in- 
Arumentil muſic performed on the lyre ; the Aboris 
gines, before the arrival of this colony, „ 
eee eee 1. 31671. vor bn 
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uon carried their improvemenis yet farther, They 


are ſaid to hive: framed laws, to have infuſed into the 


barbarous natives a ſenſe of humanity, and to have 


wor oa 


taught them many neceſſary arts . Hence chey were 
cheriſhed by the Aborigines, and became in a manner 
one people with them al 1207-07 4+ 5.4337 03, 13 
' Int the reign. of Latinus, the ſon and; facefſot.nf 
Faunus, nens and a body of Trojans, Who had 
Chr. eſeaped in the general ſlaughter of their countrymen, 
on che ſubvetſion of the kingdom of Priam, andi the 
deſtruQion-of Troy by the Greeks, landed at Lauren- 


ktium on the coaſt-of the Aborigines. And having 


obtained permiſſion to form a ſettlement, they built a 


eity ona hill hear the mouth of the Tiber. Tb: chat 


eity the Trojan prince gave the name of Lavinium, in 
grateful expreſſion of his affection for Lavinia, the 
king's daughter, and only nd 
ed to him n MY mort outs wo s tliud 
r e zahn un a eue . vouls oh 

Tun good Gbbens es Bneas.atpaded bis k leben 
0 7 were * able to form marriages 
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of Latines, f in honour of Latinus, who hadiflewel 
the example of alliance, and formed, with his daugh- 


ter 2 union gar 4. 
Alina, che , To n. e "0 32.5: Tees 5111 201 1 
1 ALARMED: at this coalition. is 3 Gere 


neighboujing. mation, and 3paaren 1 tribe..of ;the 
Aborigines, had, recourle. to arma. Aſter ſome; in- 


afectual eſſaxts, they applied for aſſiſtance to; the 


Fuuſeana z Nhoſe name, we are told, was then famous 
in Italy, from .the Alps to the Sicilian ſtrait, and by 


ſez 28. wel as by land **, - The events of the war were 


many, and ita ſucceſs — But, at length, it was 
happily terminated by a-treatys:which made the Tiber 
the boundary e er rea territao- 


ries. 4 Ar 02 TW me ö 
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was ſlain ; and nens, who ſucceeded him in the go- 


vernmetit of Latium, was drowned in the river Nu- 
micus, on the banks of which he had fought an un- 


ſucceſsful battle with the Etruſcansn . His fon! Aſea- 
mius; however; was able to defend Lavinium; and 
Having gained, in a vigorons' ſally, an advatitage over 
the ee eee the treaty of Pearr already 
meitioned . rd 11998 rn 03 Hegqul aww 
«37. © od. 241 14 Ft 5. 01 bind jig QI VEAL 
+ ABQUT., thirty pyears, after the founding of Layi- 
ninium, the Latines built a large city, which-they ſur- 


Founded with » wall, anddenominated ALB . Ad 


in the neighbouring country they built many, other 
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city, for the images 

Suess had brought with in from Troy, and placed 
In a Temple at Lavinia they were 

fngly to their- new habitation. Bur the following 


her burner bags nad 
and were found in the 
pedeſtals j ulthough the 
e e een 
piatory and proitiatory debe, d. images again ; 
WW 


thors, dhe Drojans of 4 Albs after much de 
and trouble of mind, came to a reſolution, 


beck eee of r 
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uo tabe care of the images“. Theſe Trojan Gods 
were called PNMATES by the Latines, and ſuppoſed 
* oper domeſtic: dffairs 2. With Eneas alſo 
was ſuppoſed to have been brought the famous Pate 
LADIUM, afterward faid to be kept by the holy vir- 


I 
Veſta; and the conſervation of which was ; 
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<br e yours ater MU ng of ak een 
during which long period we are left altogether i 3 
the dark in regard to the affairs of Italy) the Latines 3 


ſent out a colony to Pallantium z where the Arcadians 
under Evander had ſettled, and where ſome of their 
deſcendants {til remained . The firſt care of the 
adventurers was to give tp Pallantium the form of a 
dity, and to ſurround it 3 a wall . That city they 
called Rox, from Romulufthe head of the colony; 


who was the ſeventeenth lineal - deſcendant from | 


Fneas by Laviniag. and grandſon of Numitof king of 
Alba 7, 
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Rome, or conckrning the birth and education of its | ; 


ſounder, has been carefully preſerved by the anclent 
Greek and Roman writers. And the leading parti- 
Eulars conneQed with thoſe events; how inſignificant 
loever i in themſclyes, derive _ importance from the zra 


which they ſerye to introduce; and thence become 
too intereſting to mankind, to be omitted by a modern 
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3 the e of 4 king oof an 2 
beiled the reins of government on the death of his fas 


ther; in prejudice of the right of Numitor, his elder 
brother, Jought alſo to depriye. that 'i# ured prince of 
poſterity; in order to ſecure his own uſutped- powers 


and trariſmit tie ſucceſſion to his deſcendants; With 
this view, he got Numitor's orly ſon ſecretly affaſſi- 


Hated; being little Jealous of the unwarlike and unaths 
bitious father, and conſtituted his only daughter, Ilia or 
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tual virginity ®. | 


1 


A 


Bur the Veſtal "We it 4 "Na 2 as ill 
with Rhea's complexion, as it would with the great 
events in the womb of time, for the future exaltation 
of her family and nation. She ſoon proved with 
child; and infinuated, 1 in extenuation of her crime, 
that ſue had been raviſhed by the God Mars, in a 
grove {acted to that maſculine divinity, adjoining to 


the temple of Veſta . And which was ſurely a con- 
yement * for an amour.” 5 _— & 


# * 
* 
* $4 a 


1 conſequence of this violent, or at leaſt vigorous 
embrace, Rhea was, in due time, delivered of two 
male children; to one of whom was afterward given 
the name of Romulus, and to the other that of 
Remus 40 What became of their mother, we are 
not certainly informed. She was either committed to 
tloſe confinement by Aniulius, or put to death, accord - 
Ing to the law againſt incontinent ye and her two 


Gr. Liv: lb. i. Dion. Halicarnalf. Eb. i. anode tio Nes 
then Deity is leſs underſtood than that of Veſta, * Among the con- 
templative prieſts of the Eaft,” ſays the learned Blackwell, « the 
paſſed for the latent Power of Fire; or that internal texture and diſpo- 
fition of foine ſorts of matter that renders it combuſtible, while othets 
are little: affected with hear. As ſuch, ſhe was the wife of Coelus, 
and mother of Saturn; the ſacred Erzunar Free, worſhipped with 
the greateſt vin. wat moſt pious ceremonies, by all the Eaſtern 
nations. But among the leſs ſpeculative Europeans, who received the 
knowledge of this Goddeſs at ſecond bund, ſhe was conſidered as Saturn's 
daughter; a national, tutelary Divinity, and Protefireſs of 'the Family 
Seat. This hoary recluſe Goddeſs,” deat, af ti gal 
Veſta, therefore, appears in a double capacity : either as the _ 
livening Gxnivs of the Terreſtrial Globe, or as the permanent im- 
movable ſcat of Gods and Men, the EaxTH' itſelf; and, by an eaſy 


tranſition, the Native Soil of a Nation, or the fixed nn 0 


& Faumv.“ Letters concerning Mythol. p. 3862. 
19. M. (ug. J. Liv, e Dion, Halicarnall, dbi ſop- 
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Ane Nr EUROPE. 


lebende ers; ardered, 8 a 
bay, to be thrown into thi Tiber 25 . 7 _ | 


FORTUNATELY for 4. PRI EE a5 Ther 
had at that time overflowed. its banks; ſo that the 
cradle, in which they were depoſited, was not com- 
mitted 'to the bed of that fiver, but to the ſuper- 
abounding waters that wiſhed the foot of the Palatine 


Hill . Thoſe watets ſuddenly retired ; ànd the cradle, 


which had floatl4 for a time, without entering the 


main ſtreain of the Tiber, ſtriking againſt a ſtone; 
„„ „„ ee 


Oe" OE. + 5 

| In that Gtuation the at hs hes bs ih 
to have been recognized by a ſhe wolf, whoſe dugi 
were painfully diſtended with milk, by reaſon of the 
loſs of her whelps**. She offered the infants het 
teats, which they greedily ſeized ; and, finding relief; 


ſhe continued with them, and licked off the mud with | 


whick they were beſineared ®, | 


Szawnins, according to the 2. 8 


tale, the neighbouring ſhepherds, driving their flocks 
to paſture, were filled with aſtoniſhment and admira- 


tion at the docility of the wolf, and 5 
the children, who hung upon her, as if ſhe had 
their mother. Theſe imple people thought they 


faw ſomething ſupernatural in the wonderful preſerya- 


tion of the infants, though ignorant of their high 
birth. And Fauſfulus, the keeper of the King's herds 


and who happened to be among the number; 
and who been in Alba at the ti time of the de- 

ht. Id. ibid. 12. eee nG 
ES” 43. Id. ibid. 
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I. livery 2 Rhea, ook | AMET him the Cain bits 


thers, whoſe parentage he POO and made his bwn 
wife rea A h 2 
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Tu uus re el wy rune Romulus " 
Remus, in the cottage, of . Fauſtulus, began early to 
diſplay; an elevation of mind, and a dignity of look, 
little ſuited, to, the condition. of herdſmen, but 97 R 
fectiy conſonant to their royal, anceſtry, and Rrong 
indicative. of Ye : July of their ma nal clai m to 
divine, Sire, ng the t tranqu 11 e of th 5 
or neatherds, 9 ah chemfelres to the toils of 
the chace, and became famous as hunters. From the 

ſuit of Wild. beaſts, they turned their activity to 
fy ſports, and their ambi gon to tilt; ER 


| 
IK : 


eized 1 400 „ Fe 
0 Tt 5 among 


erin it home with exultation, | 


78 2 H 90 1 229175 481 1684 


O one 5 bels Seca lions pol. hübie reseten 
Remus fell into the hands of the" 1 who ha 
been deprived of their booty; 3 was carried before his 
grand uncle Amulius, king of Alba, and atcuſed « 

aving committed the robberies he Had help ed tor re- 


278 


W * This incident brought matters to A crilis, 10 


Bier . OL 
"Favsruros m nade Romulus achtet te al Hie 


birth; in order tc prevent him from Ma 
ruſſling, at the bead of his ruſtic PONG the 


| 608 L 1 11 
47. er ubi leg. ine ty Mi 
48. Liv. ubi ſup. Plut, Vt. Romul. 49. Id. wa 
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wo 


reſcue of _ brother. Romulus revealed himſelf to. e n 
his grandfather, Numitor ; to whoſe cuſtody Remus * 


had been committed for puniſhment, and who had been 
ſtruck with his ſtately perſon, and majeſtic mien *. 
A party in Alba, under the conduct of Remus, was 


ſecretly formed in fayour of the excluded king and 


Romulus having aſſembled the hardy mountaineers, 


whom he had trained to arms, entered the capital at 


their head ; killed the uſurper 8 VIE and 8 


| Numitor upon the throne. | 


Bur the twin-brothers, 8 now reſtored to 
their family, their kindred, and their rank in ſociety, 
did not find in their new ſituation all the ſatisfaction 


it might ſeem to afford, Two young princes of an 


enterpriling | genius, who had led fo active a life, and 


accompliſhed ſuch a memorable revolution before the 


' years of manhood, were by no means calculated to en- 


joy that peaceful repol®it appeared neceffary for them 
to maintain, under the government of an aged. and 


_ unwarlike king, Romulus and Remus, therefore, 
craved leave of their grand-father to lead a coll 


from Alba, and eſtabliſh an indepengent ſtate . Their 
requeſt was readily granted by Nümmtor; and fo po- 
pular was their character, that fifteen hundred adven- 
turers, beſide a large body of their former allociztes; 
choſe to follow their fortunes **. | 


7 


i TatsE determined adventurers, the bold and am- 


bitious youths conducted, as already related, to Pal- 
lantium; in the neighbourhood of which they had 
paſſed their early days, and where they propoſed to 
build a city **. But a quarrel broke out between tlie 


51. Dion. Halicarnaff. lib. 1. 33. Plut. Vu. Renn. 


53. H. ibid. Liv. lib i. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. | 
S4. Dion. Halicarnafl. et Liv. lib SS. Id. ibid. 


S6. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. i. wa 
E i haughty 


A7 ö 


oak: 


* 


rule over them 2 They choſe that moderate kingly 
government; to which they had formerly, been ace, 


% 


5 


THE misrorY or * 
8 brothers, a8 ie the Tough ihe? 


ſettle the diſpute, The two 


. HExcErorTa Romulus remained undilputed bead 
of the colony. And be took the moſt effectual mea- 


ſyres, as well for ſecuring his authority, as for pro- 


moting the future grandeur of Rome; which Was 


built, accgrding to his deſtination, on the Palatine 
hill*, The ſucceſs of thele meaſures, and tig mea- 


ſures themſelves, now demand Nr n atten= 


fon 


Romulus inſiſted it ſhould be built on the 8 : 


and Remus contended for the Aventine hill. Each 
was abetted in his opinion by his particular adherents, 
Recourſe was had, in vain to augury, in order tc 
= bo way 


| o 


A ſoon as Romulus had founded that city which | 


Fill bears his name, and which at firſt was no better 


chan a military ſtation, ſurrounded with a wall and a 


ditch, 59 he reſolyed, with the advice of his grand- 
father, to eſtabliſh ſome plan of government, by _— 
the infant community might be held together. 


cordingly aſſembled his followers, who now Fl Ref 
to three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſemen ©, 
and aſked them, under what form of policy they 
would chuſe to live ?—or, if they ſhould make choice 


of, regal government, whom they would wiſh to 


euſtomed to ſubmit; and which then, as already ob- 


ſerved, prevailed over Italy: and they named, with 


one voice, their gllant leader as their king *. 


; 


47 M Nd. vt. Dies. Mabepust Lint Pai op 
39. Id. ibid.. n n 
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Bor Romulus was too well acquainted with 9* LETTER - 
ſactious ſpirit and reſtleſs diſpoſition of his followers, . oY 
to acquieſce in this choice without the ſanction of 
higher authority. He, therefore, made a ſolemn appeal h | 
to the Gods, for their approbation and confirmation; | \Y 
and the omen being in his favour, he Me to the 
_ Exerciſe of! his regal function“. 


r „ ²˙ö— e 
F * 3 £ : * 


Tux manner of appeal to Heaven, on 8 occaſion, 
was this; 19 having ſacrificed, by break of day, 
to Jupiter, the king of the Gods, and to all the inferior . 
deities, whom he had choſen as the patrons of his new- 

city and ſtate, walked out of his tent, with his face 
| toward the caſt ; when * a flaſh of lightning ran from * 
© the left to the right,” which was interpreted by the 
augurs as a happy omen. A ſimilar appeal was 
made, in all ſueceeding times, by the Roman kings 
and magiſtrates, after their election; though latterly 
jt came to be conſidered as mere form **, . 


Tux meaſures taken by Romulus, immediately after 
he was inveſted with royal authority, ſhew him to have 
been worthy of the high office of king; and they, at 
the ſame time, tend to eſtabliſh the authority of an an- 
eient tradition, That he had been ſent, while a ſtrip- 
ling, to Gabi, a town in the neighbourhood of Pal- 
lantium, and there inſtructed in Greek learning and 
the als of arms. Romulus began his adminiſtration 


| N 
abs 
62. Dion. HalicarnaC. abi TY 63. Id. ibid. 
64. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. U. ö 5 N 
65. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. i. cap. lzxxiv. This attempt to recon» HIS 


cile to credibility the framing of the admirable inſtitutions aſcrib- 
ed to Romulus, will appear abſurd to the converts of thoſe modern 
critics and hiſtorians, who affect to conſider the early part of the 
Roman hiſtory as altogether fiQitious.. But as I can ſce no reaſon - 
for rejecting the ancient traditions of a people proud of their an- 
ceſtry ; who interwove thoſe traditions with their moſt ſolemn reli- 
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ART I. with diy iding the citizens of Rome into de 


portions, to which he gave the name of Tribes | af 
ſigned to each tribe a particular diſtri, or ward of 
the city to inhabit, and appointed a perſon of diſtinc. 
tion, a tribune or prefect, to preſide over it. He 


next ſubdivided the tribes into Curiæ or companies; 
each tribe conſiſting of ten, and the whole of thirt7 
| Curie; and each of theſe, he again ſplit into ten Decu- 


riæ; all under their proper officers, their Curiones and 
Decuriones; who, in peace, preſided over them, in their 
ſeveral . ſtations, * could aſſemble them for war r on. 
"the ſhorteſt notice © 


4 * : * 
» * 


Having thus giyen to his three thoulapd three 


hundred followers the form of an army, in'a ftate of 
encampment, Romulus -proceeded to eſtabliſh, with 
the conſent of the afſembled body, ſuch civil inſtitu,” 
tions as ſeemed neceſſary far good goyernment, and 
the. proſperity of a riſing community. ARuated by 
theſe views, he divided the territory of Rome into 
le mY ſhares, and gave one to Fab of of the he 


gious ceremonies, and preſerved the memory of 42 things 
in various monuments, both civil and ſacred, I ſhall treat N 


hiſtory, from the building of the city; with all the gravity of Livy; 


and the attention of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis ; two hiſtorians of 


a5 diſcernment, who lived in an enlightened age, and had full 20. 
a N 


0 information; who wrote nearly at the ſame time, and who, 
without ary participation, have related the fame events, and with 
pearly the ſame leading cixcumſtances. If chey have not told always 
zacontroyertible facts, they have at leaſt told us what the Romans i in 


e height of their power, and when they were neither i ignorant nor 


| eredulous, helieved concerning their early tranſactions: nor is greater 


hiſtorical certainty neceſſary. In a word, it may be queſtioned, whether 

modern ſcepticiſm, by its impertinent cavillings ; has not done more 

hurt to the cauſe of truth, and to all the fruits to be naturally reaped 

from hiſtorical knowledge, by involving; the mind of the inquirer in 

perpetual doubt, than the credulity of Former, and darker egg | 
66. On CY lib. r vil. xiv. | 


| 
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1 


N 
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 ANCYENT. feen, 
Curie z after. reſerving to himſelf a certain portion for L 


| er 72 of — roy yal dignity,” and _ appropriarfiig' 0 

ufe of (ok, oh And, in order wk 

| ſerve 18 e among a fociety of men wat 
jn landed property; and who coulfd have little = 


wealth to create. diſparity, he diltinguifhed,” by the 
fe fathers" of families who 


name of Patricigns, tho 

were eminent for their birth of” merltz and compre- 

hended the inferior members of the fate, or the 

2 ee e e 
s & 


' To the Patricians 3 confined the higher 


civil offices and principal military employment with 
the ſuperintendence of religious ceremonies: they only 


— 


could be prieſts, "magiſtrates, generals, or judges. But 


while he thus excluded the Plebeians from theſe im- 
portant and honourable functions, for which he 


thought them "unfit, he was by no means inattentive 


to their eaſe or happineſs. He recommended to them 
the exerciſe of healthful trades; the labours of agricul» 
ture, and the grazing of cattle : and, in order to ſoften 
that etivy which 'muſt be excited by che diſtinction of 
ranks, as well as to prevent thoſe ſeditions which it 
might otherwiſe occaſion, he placed the Plebeians as 
a truſt in the hands of the Patricians 3 and united the 
. honour and jntereſt of the two claſſes; by allowing 


every Plebeian, under the name of ' Client, to chuſe 


any Patrician he thought proper, 'fos _ n or 
Protector?“ St N i: 


Tris connexion of Patron and Client, 121 805 Fe 
ingly of a private nature, was a public inſtitution, and 
regulated by E. It was _ 1 a ROWS to 


67. Id. tins Ms lib. ii. cap. vill, 
68. r il. cap. . 
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PART 8 As to his Clients thoſe ſtatutes. of of which they 
were ignorant; to conduct their ſuits, and defend * 
them when ſued; to protect them from injury, whether 


rut nisrony or 


abſent or-preſent; and, in a word, to do every thing 


for them that a parent owes to his children, either in 


regard to money, credit, doweſtic felicity, or public 
_ ſupport. On the other fide, it was the duty of Clients 


to ſupply their Patron, where neceſſary, with money 


for portioning his daughters; to pay his ranſom, or 
that of his children, if taken by an enemy; to bear his 


loſſes in private ſuits, and diſcharge out of their own 


pockets, his fine, when aſſeſſed for any public offence ; 
to aſſiſt him in ſupporting the charge of magiſtracies 
and other public offices, in the ſame manner as might 
have been expected, if they had heen cloſely con- 
neQed with him by the ties of blood, And it was 
accounted. impious and illegal, for either Patrong or 
Clients, to accuſe one another in courtg of. juſtice z 
On ee er e 
other '?, 1 (14 


Romulus, ll FRB ane Ma FI inf 'to- 
gether the two orders of the ſtate, reſolved to conſti- 
tute a great council or ſenate, to aſſiſt him in the ad- 


- - miniſtration of government. For this purpoſe he 


named, from among the Patricians, one perſon, whom 
he eſteemed the moſt eminent of that body for politi · 
cal wiſdom ; then ordered each of the tribes to name 


three, and each of the Curia alſo three; in this man- 


ner completing the number of one hundred ſenators 
Theſe ſenators were originally called Fathers, becuaſe 
of their age and venerable character; and afterward 


 Conſeript Fathers; on their number being zugmented, 


by the enrolment of new members, at the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the commonwealth 7*, The Patrician named 


45. Dion, Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii, cap. x. 70. Id. ibid. | | 


71. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii. cap. xii. 


72. a 13. Lis. lh l. cap. Flut. ubi lap. x 
EK by 


41e vote: 


by Romulus was appointed by him preſident, or Prince Lars 
the Senate, and entruſted vith the gorernment ef 8 ; 


the city during the abſence of the King %, 
After he had eee ee eee 


public affairs, by the election of a council of Elders, 
Romulus ſaw the need of a body of young men; al- 


ways armed for ſudden ſeryice, and as the royal 


guard. He accordingly formed a troop of three 


hundred horſemen, the moſt active and robuſt in the 


community, and of the moſt illuſtrious families, or- 
dering each Curia to chuſe ten; and he himſelf nam 


ed the commander, called Tribunus Celerum, who had 
© three Centurions under him . They were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the general name of Celeres, from the quickneſs, 


as ſuppoſed, with which they performed their evolu- 
tions, and #ifecuted orders? . They conſtantly at- 


tended the King in the city, armed with pikes; and, on 
a day of battle, they charged before him, and defend- 
ed his perſon 77, They fought on horſeback, where the 
ground would permit them to act; and on foot, 
OO e e e e 


a ede by Roawbipww arte 
important than any of the former, and neceſſary to 
give the whole effect; namely, the aſcertaining of the 
honours and prerogatives, which each of the orders 
in the ſtate ſhould enjoy. To himſelf, as King or head 
of the community, he reſerved the abſolute and un- 
divided command of the army in the field, with ſu- 
premacy in religious ceremonies, ſacrifices, and every 
thing relative to the worſhip of the Gods. His was 
the guardianſhip of the laws, and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, both civil and criminal, in all caſes what- 


ever; though he took cognizance, in perſon, only of 


74. Dion. HalicarnaC, lib. 5. cap. l. 1753. Id. ibid. cap. Lili. 
76. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. N 77. Id. ibid. 


78. Ia. . Au. ubi fop,. 
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— He poſſeſſed the ſole, prerogative of conyoking the 


* 


Ws. 


n. 


l © ſenate and the aſſembly of the people, and he had the. 
\  " right of delivering his opinion firſt in both ,. To the 
4, members of the ſenate, legally convened, beſide their 
jaridical capacity, belonged the power of deliberating | 
and voting on all public meaſures z every; queſtion 
a eee PT ant 3 
Tu propley in their aſſemblies "EY 
not only the Plebeians but the whole body of the Ro- 
man citizens, had the privilege of chuſing magiſtrates, | 
laws, and of determining on = 
They did not vote promiſcubuſly, bu 
. in their ſeveral Curia; — 
was reſolved upon by the majority af the Ce was - 
carried up to the ſenate, which had ofiginally a power 
of putting a negative upon any popular reſolution 225 
But this order of proceeding was afterward gnverted: 
under the commonwealth. Then the ſenate did not 
deliberate on the reſolutions of the people, but the 
people had a power of confirming: or reverſing the 
decrees of the ſenate, and of ap 2th ** 
_ to war and peace. | 


No See had Romulus colngletol theſe civit and 
military inſtitutions, neceſſary for the preſervation and 
proſperity of the Roman tate, than he proceeded to 

eſtabliſh thoſe of religion; yet farther to reſtrain the 
icentious humours, and unite the hearts of his fol- 


79. Dion. Halicarnaff. lib: ii. cap. xiv. x 25 og ibid. | 
g. Dion. Halicarnaff ubi ſup. '* 
8. Thiy mode of voting by Curie, the Sa ee any, wit 
had no reſpect to property, was changed by Seryius Tullius, as We 
ſhall have occaſion to ſee; for that of voting by Centuries. * 
_ 83. Dibn. Halicarnall. Rom. Aus lib. ii. cap. xiv. "ELYY 
84. Dion, Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii. cap. xiv. and lib. iv. e Se allo | 
Polyb, lib. vi. 
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. conſecrated temples, dedicated Atars, and 
7 rifices to the Gods of his anceftors ; with 
feſtivals, holidays, dae of reſt, or ealſitionf from 
labour, and every. thing requifite fo the foleran and 


devote Vorſbip of thoſe Divinities," whoſe power "and 
beneficence. to mankind he publicly declared 5 
he. rejected, as Vlalphemies or calumnies, 5 trddis » 
tional fableg ol O ah indecent kind, relative t to the Gods, 
N all enthuliaſt tranſports, and Bacchanalian rites 
accuſtoming his people to think and ſpeak of th 
Wet, the Brkt 2 and to, a to 
them unworthy o exalted natute 11 
* 2 
| Wy, ry for the Gods, (whether inſpired by 
Ry fr | r his ſüecellor N uma) which Tong: Cotitinu- 
ed j0 7 elne che Romans, and which may be con- 
dered as | e 155 155 ig their virtue; has been 
a e pu thei theological tenets, 41 
e enſible,“ ays, the learned and enlightened 
F iſtorian, whoſe 6 rt $1 have had beeafion'fo often 
0 e in fegard to Roman firs, c t ſbme of 
the ( Gd fables are of uſe to fa iind being defigh- 
d to exp plain he Works of nature by allegories, and 
LE rious moral purpoſes.” "Though not igno- 
LS: things,” adds He, yet am I much more 
3 to the theology of the Romans; When I con- 
ſider that che advantages flawing | from the Greek fables 
| ,confined to ich as liaye philoſbphically 
examined gl elr m myſhic . „ and that tHe number 
of ſuch, e ate ff e big! y of the 
e uttet nk, © with the al of mo- 
170 pole Fans thoſe Fables, 80 ncrally e in the 
it Walk rofleſt ſenſe, and fall itito'ofie of theſe two 
error ey either utterly diſregard religion, becauſe 
of its ſeeming a adſurdities;;or; OR. en to 
&. biet bc np 46 Kalb. 
SR "th 
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Curiz to elect two prieſts, men of diſtinguiſhed yi 
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1. the moſt ſhameful excciſes, eee ſcri 


* Gods 


F 3 
of man, and t6 the independent ſpirit of his new 
citizens, in eſtabliſhing his ſacred than his civil inſti- > 
tutions. Himſelf the chief miniſter of religion, the 


_ Pontifex Maximus, and King of i ice, hs directed 


each of the three tribes to chuſe one fruſpes or Sooth- 
ſayer, to inſpect the victims; and each of the thirty. 


and abov-: fifty years of age, from the order of Patri- _ 
cians, in the ſame manner { wy. , e 


16 "I 
” 


CS theſs prick, the Curie Ts” Bis 


appointed ſacrifices, in a temple common to the whole; 
and, on holidays, the members of each Curia Lake 


together in a public hall, adjoining to the temple *. 


Of ſuch. halls exery Curia had one; and befide. the 


civil. influence. of thoſe religious meale, they. were 
attended with the greateſt effects in war; by inſpiring 
every man with ſhame, and repugnance, to forſale 


| the companions with whom he had lived in 2 com- 


munion of libations, facrifices, and holy rites, and 

OT eee entertain f 
"Pann political and 1 inſtitutions, "IF | 

was naturally induced to turn his eyes to thoſe do- 


meſtic connexions which are ſtrengthened by religion, 
and which form the baſis of ſociety; the relations of 


huſband and wife, parents and children. And the 


natural rights, which he allowed to remain in the 
hands of the heads of families, ſhew in a ſtrong light 


Vo Dion. HalicarnaiT, ib. i. eap, . 88. hid 4 m. 


ii. cap. xi, 39. Id. ibid. 
n n N Dian. m . . er.. " 


| 
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the weakneſs of his authority, or the rudeneſs of his 
| ideas reſpecting the duties of civil life ; perhaps both. 
A Roman father had the power of putting his ſon to 
death, in 
ſelling him as a ſlave, even three times, if he ſhould ſo 
often regain his freedom. r 
n 


. eee 
preme judge of his wife's indiſcretions, and the abſo- 
lute avenger of his own injured honour z and, having 
convened her relations, cquld put her to death, if the 
had pioved unfaithful to his bed, or ſo much as in- 
toxicated herſelf with liquor ®*. But the Roman wives 
had many motives to virtue, beſide the fear of puniſh- 
ment, For every woman, © married according to the 


ciiliof diſobedience or diſpleaſure; and of 


1 


— 


holy laws,” was as much miſtreſs of che houſe as her 
huſband was maſter of it, while ſhe continued vir- ks: 


tuous, and obedient to HIM all things .“ She was 


conlidered by the civil law, as his inſeparable com- 


panion, and the joint partaker in all his fortunes and 
facrifices *. After his death, if he had died inteſtate, 
and without children, ſhe was his ſole heir; and if he 
had HT ones he ha ne ova ee ih Ye or 
OS + | N P. 

NETS 


4 nbatut us, 1 waty juſtly regarded terror as a 


great reſtraint upon vice. He therefore aſſumed to 


himſelf, as head of the ſtate, the ſame rigour which he 
permitted heads of families to exerciſe. As ſoon as any 


public offence was committed, the criminal was brought 


do trial, either before the king or the ſenate. When Ro- 
mulus gave judgment in perſon, he was ſeated on a, 
 EibunalbboGel in the twiſt Walpicuous! pare"el the 


in Dim, Bet u. xp. en] 


| 98. Id. Row. . lib. ii chap. r. n 
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— nations , the, A e = 
Mp yn ny 1 1 diſorders, a gum . | 
yatlike r: a of  yarigus qa kinds 
crowded, to, Rome, 1 Fre they, we ©03 Dias 

come." 10 ſpeh, aq chaſe jo erde with n 5 
icemed. fit for his ſeryigeg R HRT WE, the 
nichts of, Roman, gitizenss, and promiſed tha. ſhare 
in the lands he ſhould conquer . This cngpuragement 
attracted new adventurers, eager to enliſt under a 
young and gallant commander: and Rome rapidly,in- 
ereaſed 1 in power. 13 SM Ny. 639 W 26 


Aaiti urn tot +4 al 421 25 b len! 

Bur dhe Romans.were fil in want gf e pabird 
W ane popwlation-and ſupporting po fr 
they Were almoſt utterly ;deſtitute. of. women, of. 
Romulus therefore ſent ambsffadora, jp tþs, name 


his people, to. the heads vE.ghe:weighbowipg, ſtates, 

foliciting their daughters i in Marriage 0 Jealous of tie 
ri 465 2-0 Panreoila Hl noilÞ 20 

96. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. Nannen dil e en e 6 

97, Lv. Mb-L. cap. di. Dien. Hahcarnaff. Eb. N | 

' 98. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi fup, * | 99. Id id, .-. | 

1 Liv. lib. i. cap. ix. Strabo, lib. v. — Id. ibid. 
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A br 
branch of, Rome, ar diſdaining alliojty. wich fych. a 


. rulers , of ſome of them ſcornfully aſked, why 
did not open, as he had fer men, an Npium alſo 
for ſtrolling women ?—for with ſuch only his followers 


a reprint. coins neg | 


boyyaor 


II Ann at this contemptuous refuſal, and Fe 


en in his fayourite views, Romulus xeſolyed to 
employ ſtratagem, in order to accompliſh his purpoſe. | 
He accordingly made h,. his deſign to the ſenate; 


and, wich the conſent of: that venerable body, pro- 


claimed the. celebration. of a ſolemn feſtival, accom- 
e ee e | 


* . 1 "Is A I; % ** 


To theſe games the Sabines, and tho 1 
ing nations, crowded with their wives and daughters, 


Romulus had foreſeen. And they were treated 


with great kindneſs and reſpect at Rome, which they 
had much curioſity to ſee . But on the laſt day uf 
dhe feſtial, ſeveral bands of young Romans (at a ſignal 
given by their king accoxding to concert) drew their 
words and, ruſting in amid the gazing multitude, 
ſeiſed/all de young women, to the number of -fix 


hundred and cighty-three 9. The men made the beft 
of their way home, for frar of worſe conſequences, 
being utterly unprepared for defence: and their wives 


were permitted to follow them ; but their 


were detained, hy onder of Romulus. No infult, how- 


ever, was qffered to their virtue. They were only told, 
-when brought before the king, That they muſt ſub- 


mit to che buſbands whom fortune and the obſtinacy 
——— e ADs and he appointed. 


e, 203. Liv, e debe, eu b Plut. ru. 
r — lid. 1. cap. ix. Dion. 
„. . xxx; + 0g. Dion. Halicarnal, ubi ſup. | 


Vor. I. 1 And 


motley baud, x thoſe ates denied his requeſt 3. ad 2 
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Tax FE * And they were married to thoſe pen an wü ag 
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' ſeized them, according to the cuſtom of their ſeveral 
. countries and alſo agreeable to the Roman manners i 
e their embraces were ſolicited" Ae Soy bn 


„u e er Hacwfe * 


the name of the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, proved the 
cauſe of much bloodſhed, and had almoſt occafioned 


the ruin of infant Rome. But the Sabines, although 


the greateſt ſufferers, were not the firſt people that 


reſented the injury they had ſuſtained. They were 
"ſlow in preparing for hoſtilities ; while the Cæni- 
_Henſes and the Antemnates, two tribes of the Abori- 


ines; and the Cruſtuminians, an ancient colony from 
Alba , having formed a triple 8 inſtantly took 
55 ares, 

Tus FTE aden W i 
Krong, entered the Roman territory without waiting 
fot their confederates. - But they had reaſon to repent 
cheir audacity. Romulus ſuddenly aſſembled his army, 
and fell upon them as they were ravaging the coun- 
try; defeated" them; forced their camp, which was 


oP 67 'ORY TY | [ 


2 


but imperfectiy fortified ;' purſued them into their oẽ 


territory; killed their king in battle, with his own 
hand j ſtripped him inf e e evan Leg Aves 
"NOR . e e rd 20 
e with his bel MD to a 
pes: Romans with ardour for military glory, Romulus 
returned to Rome in all the pomp and the pride of con- 


queſt ; carrying the ſpoils of the king he had Hain, ex- 


en nnen. 


3 71 1 5 rh 11503 M» 
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bis purple robe Before him was carried the moſt, 
| valuable part of the booty taken from the enemy, and 
behind him marched his troops, bach horſe-and foot, 
completely armed, and ranged in their ſeveral. divi- 
„ of their * 


tx f | 


I? 


Me, n . za ths. 8 


e eee eee the Roman people, who = | 


came out to congratulate him on his ſucceſsful expe 


dition; and who had furniſhed tables with all Bus 


victuals, and with bowla full of wine, for the refreſh- 


ment of his army. He aſcended, in victorious proceſ= 

ſion, the Saturnian, named afterward the Capitoliune 

Hill ; and offered to Jupiter Feretrius, or the Veh - 
Dearer the ſpoils of the king of the Czninenſes, which 


he had ſeiſed, as already obſerved, with his own 


band . Such, my Lord, was the firſt example ok ; 
the celebration of the magnificent ſolemnity, which the 


Romans. called a Triumph; which was claimed, after 


victory, by the Roman kings and generals, and proved ; : 2 


N WK to een and conduct in war. 


Bor the inſtitution of the Roman: 


"the only conſequence of "Romulus's victory over the 5 


Czninenſes. His conqueſt of that people and their 


derritsry gave Bis policy room to diſplay f And 
ir was worthy of a prince, who aſpired at extenſive do» © 


"mainion; and of à mind formed in more liberal times. 
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PART). he Tad [forcibly ſubdued; ahi expat be Mie 
ED lently entered, dor made faves of them, "like" che 


Grecks; but, after obtaining the conſent of the ſenate, 
He admitted them to all the privileges of Roman czene, 
aud gave them the Niberty of removing to Rome, or of 
remaining in * hong: 28 they ny dan 
„ on 


THREE ante of the Ceninenſes cheſs to remove 
to the Roman capital, with their wives, children; and. 
effects; che produce of a portion of their lafids being 
fecured to them. And Romulus ſent itito*their'coun- 
try a colony of three hundred Romans, among Wem 
he divitied, by lot, che third" part of the Cetninean 
territory z in order that 'they might incorporate with 
the remaining natives, and preſerve their obedience _ 
The Czninenfes, who had remoyed to Rome, be i 
mediately incorporatel with the Roman ma man tribes an an 
Curie And the fame wiſe policy, as we ah 


Romans, until they had made themſelves, maſters 
the | fineſt | part Ip. | 


„ have WET to ſee, was regularly. voiced þ by * 
Ja 
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Tweet" and "politic king of Rome Had foon 
need of all his, acceſſion of firength., The Antem- 
nates had paſſed the Roman , frontier, while; he was 
engaged in celebrating his victory 3 and the Cruſtu- | 
mining alſo ere fill in arms. Romulus, with. a | 
choſen body, of men, marched hed BR ;againit, the An- 
temnates ; defeated them 3 in che field, and took their 
,City g ,,4 He. next attacked the .wbom 7 

he likewiſe routed and conquered, though better pre- 
A -for reſiſtiee u. And he treated both: with _ 
.the ſame humanity and, generoßty, OR At 


Mön. 


os Müh eee . Ig. 1d. hid. 
* ei abi — Ar. — 


lap. ate 


118. Dion Haan e ., a xa naeh lan 
„ MIR waded 
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Ended: toward the Cæninenſrs 3 tranſplanting part of 


his vanquiſhed enemies to Rome, n 
ens ref Ts cf Ad wilt al oils 


Tun eee e, the . 
ode os mny of che ſmaller Italian ſtates, which 
gladly come under the protection of Romulus 
But it had a different effect upon the brave and more 
powerful Sabines. They blamed their rulers for the 
opportunity they had loſt of cruſhing the Roman am- 


bition in the bud, by joining in the general confedes 


racy ;/ and having leagued themſelves, as one people, 
under the conduct of Titus Tatius, king of Cures or 
Quires, the moſt conſiderable city of the Sabine na- 
tion, the inhabitants of the eee, „ 
We for war ent 


Romvrus, aware of his danger, ſolicited the afſiſt 
ance of his allies; called forth the whole ſorce of the 
Roman ſtate, and took every precaution that human 
forefight could ſuggeſt for the ſafety of Rome; by 


raiſing higher the wall of the city, and fortifying the 


neighbouring hills . But all his precautions proved 
ineffectual. The enemy, in conſequence of a noctut- 
nal march, arrived unobſerved at the foot of the 8a 
turnian hill; and the fortreſs upon it, the citadel of 
Rome, 'was betrayed to them by Tarpeia, the gover- 
nor's daughters; who had been attracted by the orna- 
ments of gold, which the Sabines wore on their left 
a — and "corrupted by the preſents or promiſes, per- 
haps by t the  blandiſhments, | of Tatius their leader m. 


Ae at this act of treachery, but not inti- 


midated by the - progreſs of the enemy, the Romans 


119. 14. ibid. Liv. et ubi fuß. 10 DionsHalicarnall, ubi ſup. 
4. M. ibid. | * 122. Dion. Halicarnglf. Bib. il. cap. vil. 


123. Compare Liv. lib. l. cap. . with Dion. Hazer E Jb. i 
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PARTI. flew to arms; and the Sabines, having now d place 
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1 4 
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yarn refuge, in caſe of diſaſter, were not afraid to meet 


them in the field. The two armies accordingly en- 


' camped in fight of each other, and ſeveral ſharp en- 


counters took place, without any decided advantage 
on either ide. Theſe brought on a general engage» 
ment, in which both parties exhibited aſtoniſhing feats 
of valour and proweſs. The conteſt for ſuperiority 
long remained, doubtful ; but the Romans, though 
nearly equal in number, were at laſt forced to give 
ground. The heroic efforts of Romulus, however, 


reſtored the battle, and the combat was renewed with 


freſh vigour ***, The Sabines, i in their turn, had been 
compelled to xetreat z and victory ſeemed ready to de- 
clare for the Romans . A 2 rd. 
e Fran aria 


dent 
Taz Sabine 3 whe n deen foiled hi comer 
of Romulus, and who were become Roman wives 


und mothers, loſing the natural timidity of their ſex 
in the paſſions by which, they were agitated, ruſhed in 


between the two armies, with their locks diſheyelled 
and their garments rent; while the ſpears were up- 


lifted and the darts flying, and begged their fathers 


and their huſbands, if neither tears nor entreaties could 
ſoften their obdurate hearts, to pour all their. rage 


upon them, as they only were the cauſe of the war. 


« Far better, cried they, . 


it be for us to 


4 periſh, than to live fatherleſs or widows 7 Ho- 
tile animoſity was melted into pity at ſuch an affeQing 


embaſly. Every feeling of humanity was awakened, and 
every nerve of action unſtrung. The contending ſol- 


_diers reſted their arms, yet dropping with blood, and | 


\hirſting for mutual Caughter. The rival kings con- 


124. Dion, Halicarnaff: lib. ii cap. xli. n iel en bc 
125. Liv. . cap. ail, Dion: Halicarnaf. ia nei 


328. Liv. lib, 1. cap. Al.. 
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7 35 1 ſented 
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ſented to a truce, which was followed by a conference z LETIES. 
and political deliberation cemented an Wy. .that 0 — 
ſympathy had begun ***, Fg 


Tus 1 of the Roman ſenate, who had given 
their n to the interpoſition of the Sabine wo- 
men, moderated the ambition, and the youthful. 
ardour of Romulus. The Sabines, a brave and power- 
ful people, were till at the gates of Rome; and 1 
their preſent army ſhould be cut off, they could aſ- 
ſemble another. The Sabine chiefs likewiſe ſaw their 
danger. They had to contend, for victory, with the 
Romans; a community of ſoldiers, who ſeemed de- 
OS de PENN kd 


Twnen bes ſtrong arguments i in voids of a an ac- 
commodation. But peace, it was foreſeen, by both 
parties, could not be laſting between two warlike na- 
tions, circumſtanced as the Romans and Sabines were; 
near neighbours, and rivals in power, as well as in 
glory. It was therefore reſolved, to negociate between 

them a treaty of union. And ſuch a treaty was con- 
. cluded, and ratified, ' on the following honqurable 
terms: That the Romans and Sabines ſhould thence- 
forth be eonſidered as one people; that Romulus and 
Tatius ſhould both reſide at Rome, and be joint kings 
of the united nation; inveſted with equal authority, 
and equal honours ; that the city of Rome ſhould pre- 
ſerve the name of its founder, and that each individual 
Citizen ſhould be called a Roman, and the whole peo- 
ple Romans z but that the aſſembled body of the citi- 
ens, in their civil capacity, ſhould be called Quirites, 
from Cures, the former capital of Tatius 5; that 


129. 14. ibid. Plut. Y3t. Russi. Dion. Halicarna, lib i cap. b. 
130. Dion. Halicarnaff. lib. ii. cap. Av. 
ä Liv, lib. 3. cap. xii. Plus 
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ſuch of the Sabines, 1 were wiling to ſettle at Rates 
right. remove thither, and bring with them the 
images of their Gods; and that they ſhould be incor _ 
porated with, the Roman Trides and Curie * D ; 


Tur firſt ſtep taken by Whats and ans as 
joint kings of Rome, after diſbanding their 9 
Vas to augment the nurnber of Patriciaus, from 

moſt illuſtrious Sabine Families, as the Rate had re- 
ceived à great acceſſion bf people; and to order the 
Curia to chuſe, out of theſe new Patricians, one 
Rundred new ſenators, to be indorporated with the 
former body *. The two kings next enrolled, from 


the claſs of Plebeians, chree eenturies of horſe; or 


bodies of Roman knights 734; the firſt of which was 
called Nomunenſesi from Romulus; the ſecond Tuti- 
caſen from Tatius 53 and the third Lucereaſes, from 
che Laois or Grove, ere the Aſytum 'ſtood for the 
reception of refugees . Thus was formed a third 
tank in the ſtate, as well — — 
aan a aA rel, 
* * * Ter in 

. den d mid Dotiud aden isted ue 
civil and military conſtitutions, they ctilarged' the city 
of Rome built ſeveral temples to the Gods ihey 
had invoked during the war 3 inftituted-the feſtival = 
called Matrunalia, in commemoration of the aſfec- 
P. er rip N of OR ue who had 
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wits ome Spelman, (Trag. Dion. Halicarnad, 
Row. Antiq, lib. ii. note 28.) to ive diſſerent account of the origin of 
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procured peace and union ; and reigned with ſuch LETTER 


barmoriy and vigour, fot five years, that they kept | 


moſt of the neighbouring nations in aw e. The only 
people who ventured to moleſt them were the Came» 
rians, whom they defeated and conquered ; and be- 
eauſe of a rebellion, ſtripped. of all their langs 3, tranſ- 
planted the gteater part of the inhabitants to. Rome, 
and fent a Roman colony to inhabit the city of Ca» 


weria and its temiterß . Cameria was 2 Latin city 
and E che nn e 


from Alba. n hrs 
5 - 2 


TaT1vs, in the ſixth year of his 1 
wis affaſſinated by certain citizens of Laurentium ; in 


reſentment of a robbery commitied by ſome. of his 


friends, whom he refuſed to puniſh or deliver up 
Thenceforth Romulus xeigned alone, and had full 
ſcope for the exerciſe of his-wazlike geflius. - He for- 
gave the Laurentes, however, for the death of Tatius, 
which he thought juſtly merited '**. But he ſuffeted 
uo other injury to paſs unpuniſhed.., He chaſtiſed u 
revolt of the Camerians, conquered the Fidenates, and 
compelled. the Veientes to ſubmit to the moſt humi- 
liating conditions z to deliver up part of their 


and give hoſtages in aſſurance of their future good be- 
haviour . Fidenz was a Latin, and Veiian Etruſcan 


ey of 9 note. 


|... 


| eee kke moſt Wo * 


wary leaders who have ſucceſsfullyproſecuted conqueſt, 


Romulus diſguſted his ſubjecta, both new and old, 


by his eee . | 


139. Od ®efer? lb. ik Plut. Vu. Nun. N 
140. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. | I4r. Id. ibid. 


14a. Liv. lib. i. cap, xiv. Dion, Halicarnadf. lib. i. cap. li. 
148. Id. bod. e ee ud en 
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the Veientes. Regardleſs of the privileges, which cir- 
cumſtances had conſtrained him to grant to the Sabines, 
is well as to the Romans, he regulated all things by 
his own deſpotic will . The ſenate and affembly | 
of the people were convened, as uſual, but only to ra- 
tify his abſolute commands. He divided the ceded 
lands among his ſoldiers without conſulting the ſenate; 
and reftored the hoſtages of the Veientes, contrary to 
the advice of that venerable body, and ſupreme coun- 
ait aſſuming on all occaſions the air of a maſter, 
and governing more like a 12 55 than a limited mod 
narch '*%, > ang | 


- - - * * 
4 2 0 : — 


* * N 1 8 ry 
2 bas f { 


Bor che TIA were not ou fo 5 eee The 


free and independent ſpirits of the Patricians revolted 


againift fuch domination. And the fathers of the ſe- 
nate ſeeing no probability of being able to moderate 


the king's awhority, er to puniſh him, by legal means, 


for his abuſe of power, ſecretly ſormed, it is ſaid, 
2 | conſpiracy, againſt his life. "Great" tircum- 
ſpection, however, was neceſſary for the execution of 
their violent pprpoſe ; Romulus being in full poſſeſſion 
of the heatts of the ſoldiers, or younger citizens; the 
'companions of his victories, and whom he had trained 
to danger. But accident, or interpoſing Heaven, 
{furniſhed the occaſion, when nde expected. Aan 
WL: Romulus was holding a PEN aſſembly 
ah people in che neighbourhood: of Rome, and 


b muſtering the men fit to bear arms, which now 


amounted to Fortygſiæ thouſand. foot, and near a thou- 

fand borſe, the ſky was ſuddenly darkened, in con- 

ſequence of an eclipſe of the ſun, and à furious 
146. Dion. Halicarnafl. lib, ij. cap. 1vi. Plat, Fi. Rewil. 
147. Id. ibid. © 145. Plut. et Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. 


* 149. Id ibid. 150. Dion. — ib. iy cap. vi. 
. Plut. Vit. Remul, et Nn. 85 
tempoſt 


1 


ANOIENT EURO. a 
tempeſt aroſe, accompanied wich thutider, lightning, If 


und rain . The affrighted multitude was quickly — 
diſperſed. But the body of ſenators cloſedl about the 
king, and inſtantly diſpatched him, as is ſuppoſed, 
and threw his body into a pit, where 11 0 90 4 


wr ö 3 


-. 
*> 4 2 as 17 2 OY >| T 1 Kerr IS 
. — . o 


Wu the tempeſt fubliged;” he "ey RPA 
che round" bwl they had formerly ſtood, "and 
anxiouſly inquired/after Romulus: The Patricians told 
them myſteriouſly, That he had diſappeared' in the 
ſtorm; aſcended on a flake of lightning, to take his | 
place among the Gods; and, as he had been a gracious 
prince to them, hie would prove a propitious Deity ***. 
The People” rethied "i Regt and e W 


» * _ „„ 


oni ©1135 


Bur ſome of the king Weben Kitt hut 
more particularly into the matter, began to ſtart doubts 
in regard to the reality of his aſcenſion . On' this 

occaſion, Julius Proculus, 4 ſenator of great eminence, 
famed for his piety and probity, went into the Forum, 
and declared ſolemnly upon oath, in order to quiet the 
people, That Romulus had appeared to him, clad in 
armour of . celeſtial brightneſs, and defired him 
to inform the Romans, That it had pleaſed the Gods 
be ſhould dwell-with men, for à time, upon earth; 
and having founded a city, which would prove the moſt 
' powerful and glorious in the world, they bad recalled 
bim to heaven, whence he came. - ® Go, therefore, 
and tell the Roman people,” added the new divinity, 
according to the teſtimony of the venerable Proculus, 
that, by the exerciſe of piety, temperance, and for- 


— — 
— 


7 158. Liv. nb. I. cap. xvi. Plut. et Dion. HalicarnaS. ubi ſup. 

153. Id. ibid. 154. Plut. Vu. Romul. 155. 1d. ibid. 
1356. Plut. ubi ſup. e 
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PART . « titude, they ſhall attain to the higheſt pitch of human 
— greatneſs; and chät I, the God e will 


Vverded for five days. 
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N whe was en 1 an Aaron 2 
conſequentiy a ſuperſtitious herd, united by their com- 
mon neceſſities and crimes; trained in rapine, and pol- 
lated with blood. And taken in conjunctien with the 
foxy of the divine generation. of Romalug, it might 
have impoſed on the eredulity of amaze enlightened, as 
well as amore innocent people, who ſtood leſs in need of 
3 friend in heaven; eſpecially if we, consider his come 
manding mien, his tranſcendent ahilitirs, and heroie 
attiqns.. For vo leader perhaps, in apy age or gauntry, 


erer raiſed agftate, from ſo low. a beginnings to ſuch 2 
d. che of ſolid power, or maintained, in ſimiliar Ciry 


cumſtances, ſuch firm OO over ſo multifarious 
pag licentious a Wl Of APs, Ae r 


"Le Bene kf. bt beg his Hebe the 
Romans were now without a head, 'The. ſenate, 
therefore, aſſumed the adminiſtration of government; 
but not as a-body. [The two hundred ſenators, of 
Alban and Sabine extraction, Were « divided into twen 
Decwiz; each, of which held in ſucceſhon, by 1 
the. ſupreme . authority for fifty dars. - The whole | 


Decuria, however, did not, reign. together but each 


of the ten members of which it was compoſed, being 
inveſted, in his turn, with the "ne of royalty, 80. 


\ 


„ -T. 


8 new 8 which lafted 3 2 year, 


x "did not pleaſe the people. They looked back with re- 


Rom. 38. gret to the victories and the triumphs of Romulus, and 


ba for a royal leader, to conduct them . Wan to 


1 237.14. bid, 455. Dian. Halicarnafl bb, ii. ap. PE Liv. 
hb. j. cap. Lil. 739. Id. ibid. 


* 41. F 4 conqueſt, 


AN cIENT EUROPE. 


ennqueſt. The-ſenate ſeeing. their. uncafinels, and Linn 
the impoſſibility of holding any longer the ſupreme 
power, deſired them to cle& a king. Pleaſed with 
this.condeſcenſion,: the people remitted the right of 
election to the ſenate *** : and that venerable body ehoſe 
ſor their future ſovereign, Numa Pompilius ; a 
Sabine by birth, diſtinguiſhed by his ſanctity of man- 
ners, and renowned for his wiſdom and piety *** 

He was about forty years of age z of an aha 
tious character, and philoſophic turn of mind, deeply 
Aaled in "divine and human laws ***;/ and although 
mufried to che daughter of Tatius, che late king, had 
never thought of removing to Rome, but lived on his 
own eſtate, in the neighbourhood: of Oures Nor 
eould he be perſuaded, without difficulty, to quit his 


retirement, and engage in public 85 eek aha 
. gone 


Tur moderation R's exadie his Grier in 
wha eyes of che Romans. | They conſidered his relucb- 
unde to accept the kingly office, as a proof that he was 
« 4ruly worthy ef it . And it muſt be owtied, all 
«things weighed, whether we regard cireumſtances or the 
-event; that he ſoems to have been che moſt proper perſon 
-for ſucoeeding to the ſupreme power, at the time he 
received the Noman ſceptre, (by the delegated authority 


-of che people to the ſenate, and the approbation of 


4⁴⁴ 
DL , 


713. 
Ann. Rom. 
39. 


the popular aſfembly) chat human wiſdom: can con- 


ceire. Being a Sabine, he attached his 

more cleſely to the ſtate of hich they were re:become 
ſubjects ; While his elevation to the ſovereignty, from 
à private ſtation, quieted that jealouſy and envy which 
would have been excited in the breaſts of the ſenators, 
28 well Sabines as Romans, on the PS of one 


Lof -aheit own" body to rul&over them. 3 
n 


160. Liv. et Dion. Halicatnaf ubi ſup. ed db | 
162. Plut. Vu. Numa. — Haldearnail ib, i ap lviii. 
* Plut. ubi ſup. Liv. lib. i. cap. viii. 165. Id. ibid. 


Dion. Halicarnaſſ. et Plut. ubi. fup. 267, Id. ibid. 
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PART E Ix the new king had poſſeſſed the military talents 
Wh, of his predeceſſor, the Romans might have riſen more! 
rapidly to grandeur z but their power would have been 

leſs durable. The fabric of the ſtate, compoſed of: 
diſcordant materials, would ſoon have fallen to pieces, 

becauſe too haſtily combined; and the different people, 

that had been incorporated as Roman citizens, would 

again have formed independent cantons, under various 
leaders. The ſtructure raiſed by Romulus required 

time to ſettle and cement, before it could bear more 

weight. Aware of this, or conſcious that he wanted 

the conquering, and all-governing ſpirit of Romulus, 

Numa employed himſelf in ſtrengthening and beautify+ 

ing; without enlarging the political edifice :—and- a 
1 eee ee Woh | 


IO en N l 
k 4: 1 14 1 

Noa began * pacific adminiſtration with g giving 

a regular form to the public re , or” eccleſiaſtical 


polity, of the Romans; blending it with the policy of 
the ſtate, and connecting it cloſely with morals. The 
ſubſtance of his ereed ox theological ſyſtem Was, 
That the Gods, an immortal race inhabiting the ſky, 
the Creators and Preſervers of all things, ate inti- 
mately acquainted with human affairs, and take cog- 
.nizance. of the actions of men and of ſtates; reward- 
ing the good, and puniſhing the bad; and that no im- 
portant action, either public or private, ought to be 
; undertaken without their approbation, declared by 
- their- miniſters upon'earth ***, He accordingly inſti- 
tuted à venerable ſociety, or college of Augurs ; 
- who interpreted to the people the will of the Gods, 
g ecru GATE che air, the earth =, by the 


SLID 3 


. 168. Cicero, de Leib. Bb. ik bu Me u. cap. 


Plut. Fit. Numa. 
169. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. I. cap. ix 
170. Id. ibid et Plut, Fit. Paal. l.. 
2 2 


ancient evgort oa 


Kying, the chirping, and the feeding of birds and LETTER" 
; who in conſequence of their heavenly authority, could — 
put a negative upon the moſt momentous erer 
r e e | 5 


Fox this, and all his aſus vious cad 
Numa claimed the poſitive command of the Gods; 
who” communed with him in ſolitude, he affirmed, 
by means of a cceleſtial nymph, named Ægeria 
Thus inſtructed and authoriſed, the ſage king erected 
a temple to Romulus, under the name of the God 
Quirinus, the guardian of the Roman ſtate z and an- 
other to his reputed father, Mars *7*; to whom the 
Romans were to owe their future fame, and by-whoſe 
fayour, through the mediation of his divine and dei- 


| fed ſon, they were to attain the height of empire. 


Fon the worſhip of Mars, Numa inſtituted an order 
of ſalant prieſts, called Sali *'* ; the exerciſe of whoſe 
function ſhewed, that although he did not proſecute 
war himſelf, he had views of diſtant ambition, and 
wiſhed, while he moderated the martial ardour of the 
Romans, to keep it alive for neceſſary occaſions. The 
Salii, conſiſting of twelve young men of the moſt 
graceful appearance, choſen from the Patrician order, 
danced through the ſtreets of Rome during their 
ſolemn feſtivals richly dreſſed and completely armed s, 
. ſtriking their ſwords upon upon their ſhields, as if in- 
ſpired with hoſtile fury *77. Theſe ſhields were called 
Ancilia; and the model from which they were formed 

was ſuppoſed. to have fallen from heaven 3 being a 


ö 4 which, no doubt, the pious but e legiſla- 
„ 4 Cy 
. 171. Cicero, de Divinat, lib. ii. 
| 172. Id. ibid. et Cicero in Cato Major. 
a $a 173. Liv. lib. i. cap. zix. Plut. Vit. Remul. 3 
174. Dion. Halicarnafl, lib. ii. cap · Kill. lax. Plus, Fit, e. ur 
Ib. i. cap. xx. 1756. Liv. ubi ſu f 
176. Id. ibid. et Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. ii capi. | 
1 - Plus, et Dion. Halicarnaff, ubi ſup. 118. 14. 4. 
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raar wr has ſecretly procured, beaguſe better ſites for. de» 

hoes” fence in war, than any formetly in uſe among the Ro» 

mans. And the faſhion of qubich be. took care ſpould. 
not be leſt by rendering it ſatred, and getting many athers 
made, by an TIT Wen ee to Fry 
* 9 · i | 1 irt 


| | ek e rr = ſake, . 

| be awakened by ſuch an inftitution, and to prevent 

| _ built a temple to muss- , or Political Prudence, re- 

| preſented with two faces, Wan diffcrent ways *** z 

future, 48 weighing the badge en te be hoped or 

feared from any public meaſure. This temple _ 
PO W 1 2 


x ET farther to curd) the predatory diſpoſition of his. 

people, and mike them reſpect the laws of equity, in 

entering into war with their neighbours, Numa infti- 

tuted the ſacred college of Fecjales 271 whoſe pecu- 

| | Yar. province it was, to take care that the Romans did 

= . not unjuſtly commit hoſtilities agairfl any nation ar 
| | Rates fnd if ally other people with N the Ow 


; Frey alicarnalt Ax ii, ap. taxi. Phe. Ys. Nags. 
| 0. Liv. lib +. cap 


181. Plut. . Name, dn ee and other Roman 
eden, had a tea a, II as 4 pohtical character. (Ovid. Faſbr. 
üb. i.) The, moſt learned Romans, howeper, if we may not except 


me prieſthood, ſeem to, have kno litical part of their 
religion; until their empire had Wr Kah to Which it Was 


-alloulated. to raiſe them. In proof ef this, fee the -deckiration of 
Tarentius Varro, ap Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vi. cap. v. et lib. vii. 
cap. vi. There are, obſerves he, three methods of trexting of the ba- 
ture of the Gods ; one mythical, another natural. and third political. 
That called mythical is Guell unde ue of by the Pocts ; the e 
| P m 8 

8 182. Liv. ubi ſup. ny: 

an Dion. uin u ep. bal. Io 
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Ve In alliance, had violated engagements 24 1 


ambaſſadors, and demand. ſatisfaction, in the firſt 

plate; then, if ſuch ſatisfaction was refuſed, — 
gtre their ſanction to the commencement of war, 
and boldly declare it in the name of the Roman 
Senate and people. The mode of denouncing hoſti- 
lities by the Feciales, and the whole proceedings on 


ſuch-occafions; bihall afterwrhd have 5 to de- 


ſcribes 22! © (a 4 

"I 10 204 raid 

ALL the other 3 . wer Gdtstel 
by the ſame mild and þonourable principles, and di- 
rected to the fame wiſe ends j the good of his ſub- 
jets, and the happineſs of the human race. Conſci-. 
| ous that the ſecure poſſeſſion of private property, is 
eſſential to the encouragement of induſtry among hs 
people of any ſtate, and contributes greatly to inſpire 
a love of juſtice, the of concord, he made. 
an accurate diviſion of the lands of the Romans; and 
ordered every man to ſurround his own portion witk 
a ditch, or 1 to ſet up ſtones to mark the 
| boundaries*". 23214 | 


flats 13 he . to FE Trminalic 


and inſtituted a ſolemn feſtival; to be obſerved an⸗ 


nually, by the Whole body of the Roman people; 


in / honour of the God ſuppoſed to prelide ret 


thoſe . Aud he at the lame 


. bs every perſon guilty of ſuch crime, gurl 
be killed with impunity, by any one, and without the 
imputation of blood, as a ſacrifice to the verigeance of 
the offended Beity 7. This law did not relate only 


?.- 0 private 8 it 1 alſo —_ of 


184. 1d. bid. 18g. Dion, Haberl Ub. it. eap. latiy. 
186. 14. ibid. 189. Divn: Halidirnaff; ubl ſup. 
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PART 1. tor ſoereily procured, beacuſe better fitted for des | 

— ae than any formerly in uſe among the Ro- 

mans. And the feſhion of qubich he took care ſhould 
not be loft by rentering it ſacred, and getting many athers 
made, by an Maas mas "_— to apo; 
. 1 | "3. 


3 kridle the: walks: Fr 9 
be awakened by ſuch an inſtitutian, and te prevent 
bullt a temple to Janvs#*, or Political Prudence, re- 

pPreſented m n faces, er eee 
future, and weighing the bangen to be hoped or 
feared from any public meaſure. This temple was 
hop in peace, ct gg open during war . 1 


*. * * 


: Two farther to ea the predatory Uiſpoſition of his. 
bebe and make them reſpect the laws of equity, in 
entering into war with their neighbours, Numa infti- 
tuted the facred college of Fecjales 's; "whoſe pecu- 
Uar provinee it Was, to take care that the Romans dd 
not unjuſtly commit hoſtilities agairfl any nation ar 


Rate; and if ally other people with whom N 


2 Dion. Halicarnalf ub ii, ap. xi. Flut. Vit. Nap, 
Liv. lib b. cup K. 

181. Plut. I. Nose. But Jaws, Kke Veſta and other Roman 

ewe, had prythycal as, well as a pohtical character. (Ovid: Faſpr. 

2 i.) Tbe. cb ee howeyer, if ue may not except 

te prieſthood, ſeem to have the cal their 

See n; until their empire e 71 Ang wr: 1 ie wa 
-aloulated. to raiſe them. In prbof of this, fee the dechröttom of 

Tarentius Varro, ap Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vi. cap. v. et lib. vii. 
cap. vi. There are, obſerves he, three methods of treating of the na- 

ture of the Gods ; one mythical, another natural, and n third political. 

That called mytbica! is chiefly made uſe of 45 Poets; the natural 
-helongy to Phllofophers, and wy; oomantatnes wk 
F 182. Liv. ubi ſup. . 4 
| al. ion, mu f. | 
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wats: in alliance, had violated engagements, to go a9. LETTER. | 
ambaſſadors, and demand ſatisfaction, in the firſt - 4 
plate then, if ſuch ſatisfaction was refuſed, ti 
etre their ſanction to the commencement. of war, 
and boldly declare it in the name of the Roman 
Senate and people. The mode of denouncing hoſti- 
lities by the Feciales, and the whole proceedings on 
nan, ear ene de- 
ſcribes->: a | 
Niao o (2) 
AL. L. che other 8 Gdkstel 
by the ſame mild and honourable principles, and di- 
reed to the fame wiſe ends j the good of his ſub- 
jets, and the happineſs of the human race. Conſci-. 
| ous that the ſecure poſſeſſion of he's property, is 
eſſential to the encouragement of induſtry among hd 
people of any ſtate, and contributes greatly to inſpire 
a love of juſtice, the guardian of concord, he made 
an accurate diviſion of the lands of the Romans; and 
orlered every man to ſurround his. own portion with 
a ditch, or furrow;. and 10 AS the 
| boundaries't, N | 


| Thee 13 he Wee to e Zirninalics 
and: inſtituted a ſolemn! feſtival, to be obſerved an- 
nually, by the whole, body of the Roman people; 
in honour of the God. ſuppoſed to preſide ovet : 
thoſe boundries or marches ***, And he at the ſame 
time enacted a laws; which made it lacrilege to de- 
moliſh or diſplace any of the Termini or boundary 
ſtones ; and every perſon guilty of ſuch crime, might 
be killed with impunity, by any one, and without the 
imputation of blood, as a ſacrifice to the yerigeance of 
the offended Deity * 197 This law did not relate only 
to private poſſeſſions, it comprehended alfa daß of 


184. 14. ibid. 185. Dion, Halicaraatf Ub. it. ap. lay. 
186. 14. bid. 187. Dion Halidrnaf. ubl ſup. 
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PART. 1 tine ſtatez which were likewiſe circumſcribed rn 


— obvious boundaries; and placed under the, guardian». 


ſhip of the Terminal God ; that the territory of tha 
Romans, thus protected, might be diſtinctly ſeparated 
from that of the neighbouring nations, and the publis 
lenny from enen to ee 3781190 
21 363 yd vil 
way Nudes mnt ſatinkied with ichching his ſub- 
jects to reſpect the property of other men, by ſecuring}: 
each in his own: he wiſhed to make them not only 
juſt in their actions, but true to their word. He 
thereſore erected a temple, and inſtituted ſacrifices, 
to be performed at the public expence, 40 FaiTH ***:;, 
or truth in the W wad rr * 
honeſty in t truſt. | Wy. wo * 


Ta Wnabnes or hidinſtitution upon che Aae 
of che Romans, both in their public and private eapa- 
city, was eminently conſpicuous, and continued to 
diſtinguiſh them above all other nations to a very ad- 
vanced ſtage of their political progreſs 2, in fo much, 
chat the faith of the ſtate was preſerved inviolate, and 
a Roman citizen paid as much regard to his word, or 
ſolemn engagement in private, as to a written contract 
atteſted by witneſſes . Hence the memorable obſer- 
vations of 2 philoſophical” Hiſtorian That whereas 
amongſt the Greeks, a man in office was rarely to be 
found, whoſe hands. wete clean from public robbery ;, 
it was no leſs rare, among. the Romans, to diſcorer 
one who was ſtained with the crime. And that, in 


the courſe of their magiſtracies atid' em hoy ers they 
diſburſed the greateſt ſums with inviolable honeſty, on 


the üngle odligation or al i Oath, . e the” moſt. 


188 Id. ibid. bog: 0 M1 4 1— | 
rag. Li. lib. i. cap. Ki Dion. Halicarnd®, lib. SEN 
790. Polyb. lib, vi. cap. liv. | 3X bY 


191, 1d. Wid. e he Ext 
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Faith 393% im: 


Ant having Wir fuck effetua Kees for 


making the Romans obſervant of juſtice and good | 


faith, it became incumbent on Numa to free the com- 
mon people; as far as poſſible, from the temptation to 
violate either, by furniſhing them with employment, 
and placing them above want: With this view, he 
divided the public territory of the ſtate, or the unap- 


propriated lands, which had been taken from the ene- 


mies of Rome, among the indigent citizens. Thoſe 


he planted in à certain number of Pagi or Villages; 


over each of which he appointed a magiſtrate, whoſe 
peculiar province it was to inſpect the cultivation of 
the lands in his own diſtrict; and by reprimanding 
and puniſhing the ſlothful huſbandmen, to ſtimulate 
them to greater induſtry; while the labours of the dili- 


gent were rewarded by the king, with diſtinguiſhed 
N of a favour Er. 1 7 er .. ; 


3 agtatian eds were attenled with the 
thoſt beneficial effects. The Romans became as fru- 
gal and induſtrious, as they were faithful and juſt ; 


and many of them learned to prefer the ſober plenty 
acquired by agriculture, to the precarious affluence of 
a military life . Inſtead of being the terror, they * . 


grew che admiration of their neighbours z who often 
emplbyechs them as mediators of their differences, 
during this peaceful period. And all the adjacent 

| Rates frequently put an end to their moſt important 
by ſubmitting them to the arbitration of 


Numa 5. The good old king, who was worthy of 


ſuch confidence, died in the forty=third year of his 


193. Dion. Halicarnaff. lib. ii, cap. hare. 

194. Plut. Fit. Numa. 

195. Id. ibid/er Dion. Halicarnaff. Ib. H. cap. Ir I. 
156. Dion, Halicarnaſſ. ubi fup. 197. Id ibid. 
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reign, and the eighty. ſecond of his age, with che tame 
„ tranquillity in which he had lived; and univerfally: re- 
ſpected and W mnt over Italy s. 
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f Bur . as che yenexation. was ich d hi Romans, | 
had for the memory of Numa, they choſe; as his ſuc- 
ceſſor, a perſon of a very different deſcription. Tullus 
Hoſtitius, an opulent Patrician, of a, bold and enter - 
priſing character, the grandſon, of one of the firſt Ro- 
man heroes, was elected king by the people; confirmed 
by the ſenate, and declared by the augurs to be worthy 
of the ſupreme. dignity, in the eye of Heaven 5. 
And it muſt be admitted, that the choice was worthy 
of approbation, in the eye of human policy. The 
Romans now ſtood i in need of a warlike king. 


1 the N reign, and mild alminiiration 14 
Numa, had ſoſtened the manners of his ſubjects, and 


given ſtability to the Roman ſtate, by promoting agri- 


culture and the arts of civil life, the neighbouring 
ſtates had alſo gathered ſtrength; and if their hoſtile 
animoſity was abated, their jealouſy was not extin- 
guiſhed. Alba was even become jealous of the growth. 
of her on colony . And Alba, though inferior to 


Rome in power, was ſtill conſidered as the capital of 


the Latin nation, of which the Romans wore a brunch. 
198. Plut. Vit. News; Dion. Halicarnaſf. oi op. Plutarch heſtows 


great praiſe upon an inſtitution, by which Numa divided the 3 


citizens into companies, according to their ſeveral arts or trades; 
theſe ſmaller diviſions,' he. ſuppoſes, more readily mining, 19905 
finally to aboliſh the diſtinction of Romans and Sabines. . Num 9 
But after the Sabines, who removed to Ronie, had beeri | incorporated 
with the Roman Tribes and Curia, I cannot ſee the neceſſity of ſuch 
ſubdiviſion conſidered in a political light, though it wighe be a very 
good civil arrangement. Accordingly, np nc notice is taken of it by 7) 
vyſius or Livy. Numa deferycs more praiſe for his 3 5g of 
Roman Calendar, in which he appears to bave beep not a r 
ceſsful. Plut. ubi ſup. 2 
199. Dion. * lib. n en. TL ib þ e . 
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33 23. ad 501. . 
| raitor, did u not claim the Alban. ſceptre, though 1 lineal 


heir to "the kingdem; but in order to conciliate the 
rb of 115 Toe Os he left the - 
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Is conſequence of this, indulgence lin, . fach.ie 

ſeems to haye been regarded, by Romulus, 3s bead f 
the, more potent znd warlike. tate), a treaty; uf nabe | 

ſhip was, entered into between the Romans and Al- 

bans z by which it way ipulated, That, incaſe. of apy 

injury, neither party ſhould ſeek redreſs by arms, but 

apply, to the other for juſtice,;. And if chat was: degied, 

that the, zreaty, ſhould, thengefarth be en * 


void, and war 2 2 evil“, „ee em 


* . Dyning'the iublequent 3 the reign of Romu- 
Jus, and the whole reign of Numa, no no complaint ar | 
injury appears to have been made by the people of 
either ſtate, But no ſooner was the Roman repre be- 
ſtowed upon Tullus Hoſtilus, than mutual, inſgries 
took place, ariſing from mutual jealouſy; ; the Alb 
who were the aggreſſors, founding their claim 9 4 
; ſovereignty of Latium on their greater ankiquitys and. 
unmingled blood ; the Roman, on their ſuperior 
Power 3 And all attempts, to " accommodate thoſe | 
differences proving ineffectual, both parties took the 3 
field es. The Albans, however, diindent of their 


ſtrength, ſtudiouſiy Aided on cngagrmgnt zgand at 
ion. Ha dee K 


201. Plut. Pie, Numa, : 103. Dioti. f | 
203. Dion. Halicarnaff. lib. iti. cap. Hi. «x 


Gat lb, ii cap. -H. 265; 18. Wid. | 
| G 1 3 length, | 6 
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Secyde the conteſt for N wy 


Tas agreement . no | = mace Fee known | to the 
two armes, and ratified by them, than a — emu» 
Jation. aroſe - among the Joung Warriors, in each, for 
127 e Hot Angus 'of contendin in the important combat. 
d the pretenſions of 8 of valour, and of ſtrength, 


were f many, that it ſeemed both Aifficult and 


dangerous, for either the Romans or Albans, to give 


m the itemnz occaſioned by thoſe pre- 
fis "however, | they were happily relieyed'by Mu- 
tins, the Alban general, He fecbllected that 
12 ſiſters, Albans by birth, one married to Cutatius 


Fe = ah naming, any three competitors for 
gl 


n Alban eitizen, the other to Hotatius, '# citizen 
Name; lad each bruch forth, at ons Haber, three 


male children, now arrived at! manhood,” and diſtin· 
Kulte uf their 'niental and 


Hal rn 


YI en FR s 16 ba 
ments?“ 1 | 
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fk 1 n Walen Week gelen by the 


4's Sock 4 Actertnüne the difpute between” Rbmme and 


| Tubje&t'w 


Abb He, cherefote, demändeck a conference on che 

1 Tullus Hoftilius, the Kojnar” "Fing and 
AL Who readily Adopted the fame jdea . 
The Wan ſenate ant tlie twoifithers gave their con- 


| feu; and the Horati“ and Turatil, proud of the hoſ- 


ile citjniEtion * conferred ypon them, though cloſely 


"pb ited by the ries of friendſhip as well as of kindred, 


65 1475 


= 98155 5 er in hohe of the. t two 0 armies, in « 


- ? 2 „ © 
e two camps” . en 18 * 5 
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nt combat long remained doubtful, and was LETTER 
diſtinguiſhed by various turns of fortune,; At length 2 
victory ſeemed to deelare in favour f. Alba; two of 
the Horatii being flain, and only one of the Curatii. 
But abe.furviving Horatius, having rectived. no. wound, 
flew lus two antagoniſts, one after another, by. retreat, 
ing as they Sede ation a complete 3 
ta Rome e Anm en 10 mes Nh q 

bd #7 034% Þ 9 * 13 . 

\-In-conſequencs of,this 8 4 0 treaty 
bx-Fhich the, combat; had been preceded, Fufetius 

Tullus Haſtilius as his uren, on the field 
of victory: and alked, What commands he thought pro- 
per to ese upon kind af. the leader of the yanquiſh-' 
ed ?—< I command you,” anſwered the king of Nome, 
& to keep the Alban youth in readineſs to mareli at my 


lers, in cafe I ſhould find occaſion to make war upon 
6 Veientes After, that acknowledgment, and 
his act of pas ou che two armies ſeparated, and 
each;xeturned. home. „the Albans to mourn their lar. 
lation, the Fan by eclebrate their triumph 115 
But -the, public joy, of the victors was bee with 
Nn n and their. triumph ſtained W guiltleſs 


iges £OTTOTAI yt» Zune tür 
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A WI 12 W Aae proached | 
the, gates of Rome, loaded "with the ſpoils of F His Van 
5 h antagoniſts, be Was met bykis alten WBO Had 
ö n promiſed ip m 'm; rriag | e to one of 1 the Cura atil z and 
FAR orgetting the. ec of herſer, Jha her coHdirioh 
3705 le, had 1 15 gled Wick he! crowd of / 


applaudi in 1 On ſeeing her brother cloathed 
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in an embroigere, be. Weh the Ha Wrought for 
her lover, and 1 Wn e n ig have den dreſſed 
on their nuptial day. fe burſt 4n09-i6aes .he wildly 


qut Rugs got A215 * 1 WTI 


217. Liv. ubi ſup. Dian, k. e ih. f ap 1 
; ein. Lis. lib, J. cap. -i. 213, Ek 


Gg4 tore 


456 | 
PART' 1. tore her hair; and in the anguiſh of her heart, kelly 
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dx way reproached the exulting conqueror with W 


ap 1s wy caps hang neal (11994 V407257 
Wan 100 z 1 of 
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* O ſiſter, Wit at once to virtue and to ſhame?! Haft 

* though no regard for the blood of muy brothers, ar 


Lethe glory of thy country? - Go then,” ſaid ben in 


the heat of his patriotic ET, 


28 


40 wh has led thee to Ager as aa and owes 
te the A of this iNuſtrious day. Begene! and 


be ſo periſh : tho weep at the death of an enemy of 
ke ee , 8 8 ST. Ge DAKnto5 1 = b 
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"Orv Horatius, their YT father; though deeply 

ſtung with bref, entered in to the feelings of his he- 
roic ſon; and was ſo far from Tefenting” the death f 
his daughter, that he would not pertilt her body ts 
be buried i in the ſe ulchre of her anceftors;'or der fu- 5 
neral to be honqured with che uſual ſolemnities 226 
Tullus Hoſtilius, however, found himfelf under ths 
neceſſity of bringing the victorious champion 
trial, for the violence he had committed. h 
Horatius was accordingly citedbefore che tribunal oft e 
Duumviri, the proper judges of, ſuch crimes; and hey | 
condemned him to Joſe his life, and ordered the Liftors 
to bind. bis hands 1, But he, by the advice of the 


king, appealed. 19 the alſembly o of the Roman p 
ple. Ang. ithey. — the ſentente | of the 9 


umviri, in  copſideratian.. of the, circum ances of the 


xrimipal,, rather than out of lenity to hi cim; 


all milk. Mak usft Ib Ut ep 4 AD. f p et, 1: 


215. Id. ibid. 6. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. 

217. Liv. 8. F. 1 415 Id. idee. 
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eſtabliſhings by dat precedent, heir right af judging LETTER 
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Tus en edis the teign-of-Dullue- Hott, 
lus-was ſpent in perpetual warfares;!; During the con 
teſt between Rome and Alba, the. Fidinates had hegn; 
encouraged to throw. off the Roman yoke 3 and: they, 
took the ßeld ſoon. after in pay with their | | 
alies, the. Vęientes, in order to, aſſert their. indepen | 
dency . The king of Rome, determined to reduce | 
them again to) ſubmiſſion; /aflembled hid army ang = 
being joined by:his friends and confedefites;-rtarched® 7 | 
againſt the enemy gave them battle neabFidenz; inet .. 
gained a compleie victory over them, Ann | | 
the treachery of Mutius Fufetius;. "Pape 
who took no ſhare in the: engagement, a4 kntended/to 
have joined the Fidenates, if they had beenYacceſsfuly 
or if he had found an opportunity, While the fortune 
of the day remained doubtful ***. . This treachery 
orcas 80 Alba. 00 30. Opa 3557 2384, 

| $64.16 Aal, pal Sula gt. 

| A 0s Hoflilias, who had diſcovered ; 
of the Alban general in the boginatuglkliihe altion; 
and prevented its operation by keeping a watchful eye 
upon him at the ſame time that he encouraged the 
Romans to maintain the ſtrutzgle for victory, by afſurs 
ing them he had directed the Albans to take their ſta- 
tion at a diſtance, with à view of ſurrounding the 
enemy ; Tullus did nat fail to concert meaſures fdr 
puniſhing the traitor and his accomplicess As a mark 
of ſeeming confidence, he commanded Fufetius to 
| purſue the flying enemy, and to ravbge theig cou 
n Meanwhile, N. in pern. made known tao 

£10] v Pe bf dee 

219. Dion. Halicarnai. Bb. iii. cap. 3 ap!!! 
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PARTE the Roman ſenate;' the trexckeryccE tie Albans yd) . 
— wok, with the fag Fathers, aveſdturlbtihoweelneh ns, | 


Ii deten Ws ecfolition, Tultus Bolus, 
on his returi to the camp, reproactied Fufetius with 
his- baſeneſe, in preſenee of the tvb armies; ordered 
che Lictors to ſcize him, and bind his legs and arme 
to two chafiots; which, being each drawn by tw. 


horſes, and driven in oppoſite directions, tore him in 


Pieces *** His principal aecomplices were alſa put 
to denth. The city of Alba was utterly deſtroyed, 
but without injury to the property of the inhabitants 
and the Allans were tranſplanted to Rome, and in- 
corporatedi with the Roman tribes and Curia 
The Juliz, the Servilis, the Curatii, the QuinAiiy the 
Cloelii, ſome other families of diſtinction, were 
even rai e REN Patricians, and admitted 
into the ſenate· an 1 UGLY ! hard hit Ait 
Yours 8.02 "26+ 7 
Tus great — peoples in conſequence. of 
che diſſolution of the Alban ſtate, enabled Tullus 
Hoſtilius to carry on war ſucceſsfully againſt all his 
hoſtile neighbours... As ſoon as he bad provided his 
pew ſubjects with accommodation, by enlarging the 
eity of Rome, be reduced, the capital of the Fidenates, 
and obliged them to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as he 
elidſe to impoſe upon them , He humbled. the Sa- 
bines, who were ill 2 powerful mation ; though 
the kingdom of Cures, as formerly related, had he- 
come Nee n Roman territory, and its people 
Jatin cider, hich had been ee ee 
O3+71 Nba £021: Tf 20 Show 36 * 
223. Id. ĩbid. l ang. Lin Bd. ber ev a 
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compelled them, after à long war. to 
their gerendehen 9p Rome ©... But be dig, pot ivy 
long to enjoy the fruits of his victories. When he had. - 
thus eralted the Roman poy er by his conguering-arms, 
and given ſtabihty to it by hi ons rey mh 
he periſhed, with all his children; and dor 
fixe chat conſumed his palace 3*? z, leaving Wa hin 
the reputation of a politic and warlike prince, equally 
\ ana e Pr eee, e 
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of Rome by Ancus Martius, the grandſon of Num 
by a daughter, He was. inveſted with the enſigns g 
eee eee 
le, and approved himſelf worthy of their 
his grandfather, he was a prince of 2 mild at 
moderate diſpoſition, and a lover of the arts of 
e accordingly endeavoured to roviye among his 82 
je&ts a profound reſpect for the worſhip of the 
and a taſte fox agriculture, - which had declined dure 
ing the late hoſtile reign . Ber although natujally 
diſpoſed to, peace, and deſirous of cultivating its ad- 
yantages, he was not afraid of war. — fr 
for his people, he did not want. abilities to condu& it 
vam dren, eee 
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want of courage, the Latin cities entered into à confe- 


| deracy, 2nd. refuſed to. agkn the authority af 
Rome; pretending they had ſubmitted to the arms of 
Tullus Hoſtilius, but not to the ſovereignty of the 
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found theme 


— felted however, deceived in thi . of Ari 


Aeta. No ſooner "ai u Be fee" that d War was become 
niecelfaty, thi he took the jndſtjudtcious "aid vigorgis 
tricathtes; for carrying it on with effect. But he did 
not cötmmende Höſtilſties until he had "convinced his 
fubjebts, kts Wes, ad eyen his enemi mies, "of the 225 

by 5 för tifs cauſe, ew Dog 024 A 10 401363) 
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Fox this purpoſe, he aſſembled the college of Feci- 


3 ales, according to, the religious forms W b y his : 


Pidus anceſtor, Numa} and they having given their 
and to the war, ih cale fatisfaQtion'\ Bo denied, de- 


my one of their body, clad i in his oficial robes, and 


bearitlg® the enfighs' of ls holy dignity, v "to demand 
1 Lrisfattion, in the name of the Roman ſenat 
and | bes le. That "Tapred meſſenger, called Pater 
Tarts, 2 OE OT, E object of "his "1 mit on on 


on on | 
erg of the Latin' territory ; 20 Rig gates, and in 
the matket-place, of the firſt firſt clay that *. entered; 
Jurinig, the people, in the name of Jupitet, to give 
eur to his juſt demänds . On thoſe demands being 


frekuled, after he had waited che legal number of 55 
f about thirty, he took his departure with' a folemn pro- 


teftation; in theſe awful words : «Hear, O Jupiter! 
« an thou, Juno? Quirinus, and all e Gods of | 
« Heaven, Earth, and Hell, hear! I call ye to witneſs, 
< That the Latin nation is unjuſt, and Void of faith. 

We will, therefore, hold deliberatiohs at Rome, on 
« the means of ee "redreſs for ſuch" breach of 
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conducted with great formality, The Pater Patratus 


was again ſent to the Latin frontier, but veſted with a 


233. 1d. ibid. 4 4 22, Liv, . k ef. .. 
Id. ibid. H — Wp. 
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very different; character. He carried in bis hand a 
ſpear tinged vich blood; and uttered, in preſence. PI 


witneſſes, t : following denunciation of vengeance 


« Becauſe 0 dhe wrongs commithed by the Latin na- 
« tion againſt the, Roman ſtate,, 3 
« people have reſolved. to 
6 Latines 3 and, 1 and the Roman rente cried 
<,declare and begin it !”% moves ds We rene, 
the hoſtile territory . 61 57th 


Ravine: chus vindicated Simfell, a in. jth * of 
Gods and men, from the imputation of wanton vio- 
lence or ambitious views, Ancus Martius led his army 
into the field ; reduced ſucceſſively many of the Latin 
cities, and tranſplanted the inhabitants to Rotne, which 
he greatly enlarged for their accommodation: and 
after a vigorous ſtruggle for dominion, maintained 2 
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ſeveral years, he gained a complete victory over the 
whole Latin nation. He next humbled the Fide- 


nates, who had revolted along with the other Latin 
cantons; and he compelled their old confederates, the 
Veientes, to relinquiſh a valuable territory, containing 
ſalt pits, near the mouth of the Tiber, where he 
built the city of Oſtia, which became the ſea- port of 
Rome. Nor did the hoſtile Sabines eſcape his juſt 
refentment ; or the predatory. Volſci, an independent 


and fierce 2 15 of the Aborigines, who had never felt : 


the force of the Roman arms? 
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I the proſecution of theſe wars, Aucus Martins PURI, 


had been much indebted for his ſucceſs to the valour 
and tondudt of Lucius Tarquinius, his general of 
horſe, who ſucceeded him in the government of 
Rome. This King, commonly known by the name 


237. 14. ibid. 238. Liv; lib, i. cap; uiid. "Dion; Hallcarvall, 


Mb. iii. cap. xxxviii-xlii. - 239. Dion. Halicarnaff. ubi ſup. 
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of Tilihih the Elder vnd an Ftrüöſen by birth, 668” 


ee erträction! his facher hapläg been a fle, 
5 Corinthian r merchant, "who had fettled in in Etruria, and” 


there married a woman bf an mſttous family . 3 
The wealth and talenis*6f the ſon, Wb remoded to 


Rothe in early manhood, Stbeuitif! him, among the” 
Romans, chat rank and thoft honours which he had 


defpaired of attaining in His native country, and at Taft” 
raiſed him to the ſupreme power . And his conducr 
during his whole reign; both in civil and military . 
affairs, was ee ee 
Nu . 10 Ii 145 + £4 
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54h Tarquin I. Had owed” his (Wen ts N b. 
115 he 1 4 his adminiſtration with a popular ck. 
an hundred new ſenators, Choſen from 

ee of Plebeians ; having firſt raiſed them to 
the rank of Patricians, ih order to obviate all objections | 
againſt the legality. of ſuch a meaſure ; if that the 
Roman ſenate now cotffilted of three hy adred mem- 
bers; 1 4 er at which it benen for ſeveral, 
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Wu che new W had thus Mae " chit 
authority, he proceeded. to the exerciſe of thoſe mili- 
tary talents, which had firſt lifted him to diſtinction 
among the Romans. His predeceſſor had left the war 
with the Latines unfiniſhed. They had been vanquiſh- 


cad, but not ſubdued. Tarquin reſolved to redude 
ſzhem under the dominion of Rome; and he accom- 
pPlwGiſhed bis purpoſe by vigour and perſeverance, in 


ſpite of their braveſt efforts, though, powerfully ſe⸗ 
conded by che Sabines and Exruſcans*? rr Latines 


242. 1d. ibid. et Liv. Hb. i: cap; xxxiv. _ 
243. Dion. Fame ubi ſup. Bitz lerer ds bi of 
246. Dion, Halkaroall fb il ce Hk. | 
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agreed. to yield * oo 4h compare they LEDTER: 
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1 * 133 had other enemies to contend 
with for dominion. The Sabines and Etruſcans were 
ſtill in arms. Tarquin, by a ſtratagemp divided their 
forces; took both camps, by cutting off all communii« 
cation between them, and routed both armies with 
great ſlaughter . The Sabines diſcouraged by their 
Joſs, perhaps jealous of their alles, ſued” for peace 3 
and a truce of ſix years was granted them . The 
pride of the Etruſcans with-hald them from ſubmiſ- 
fon, and their power inſpired them with confidence. TT: 
Their martial ſpirit was rather mes ern 
ROO in ns, "Ih 


Ave Velertes; Hd ie ns into which -* 
the Etruſcans were divided, had been able alone to 
diſpute che field with the Romans, it was preſumable 
that the whole united nation could not fail to reſiſt the 
arms, and ſet bounds to the ambition of that aſpiring 
people. A hoftile confederacy was accordingly form- 
ed among the twelve Lucumonies or cantons of Etru- 
na, at à general aſſembly or national council 3 in 
Which it was deereed, That they ſnouid make war 
upon the Romans with their combined forces; and 
that, if any canton did not take part in the war, it 
eee ee eee 
nnen des all 


i 8 wy this eee the Etruſcans 
aſſembled their forees and "paſſed the Tiber; took 
Fidenæ, invaded the territory of Rome, and returned 
home loaded with plutider***. But this inſult did not 


247. 1d ibid. 248. Dion. Halicarnaff, ib. Hl. cap. Ivi. Ivii. 
449 Id. Rom. Antig. lib. "iii. cap. Iviii. 230. Id. ibid. 
Af Lion. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. 5 1. 
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paſs unrevenyged; Tarquin entered Airis eenly owe 
campaign, at the head of a Roman army; vanquiſhed! 


the enemy in a great bande * 3 N 
nnen io bei UA 
nee bas 5! «<7 208 Un 


1 ee F their ee after 


the. lapſe of ſome years; and were again defeated by. 
the Romans in another great battle, when preparing 


to paſs. the Roman frontier Now convinced of, 
Ge inability, to contend for empire with Rome, 
while governed by ſo warlike a king, they ſent deputies 
from their ſeveral cantons to treat -of peace Tar- 
quin met their; advances with generous magnanimity. 
He told them, That he wiſhed neither to deprive them 
of their poſſeſſions, to fetter them with garriſons, op- 


preſs them with tributes, or to change the form of 


their government. Bat he expected they would vo- 
luntarily grant, what the fortune of war had enabled 
him to, force, them to yield, 5098 igt of their 


ae * rt 200 ble Nie, \ M128 13.000" | 3&8 
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and, after a few days, returned with the enſigus of 
ſayercignty with which the Etruſcans were wont to 
inveſt their dun kings, who had the controul over all 
** twelve Lugumonies of Etruria; namely, a crown 

of gold, an ivory-throne, a ſceptre, on the head of 
Which was, the figure of an eagle, a purple veſt 


wrought with gold, and a purple robe richly em- 


broidered ***. Theſe regal ornaments Tarquin wore, 
with the conſent, of the Roman ſenate and pe” 
and they were retained by all his ſuceefſors.**% 11 
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"Taz only Italian nation now able to Ailpute the 1 


bee of glory with the Romans, was that of the Sabines! LEA 


And the truce with this warlike people being now ex- 

pired; Tarquin was deſirous of reducing them under 
his dominion, while the ſpirits of his troops were 
clated with conqueſt, and before they had taſted the 
ſweets of peace. Nor had he occafion, with that 
view, to force a pretence' for commencing hoſtilities, 
or to provoke a quarrel; The Sabines, conſcious they 


VIII. 


* 


had encouraged and aided the Etruſcans, in their laſt 


ſtruggle for independency, were no ſooner made ac- 
quainted with Tarquin's intentions, than they invaded 
the Roman territory ***; The ambitious and valiant 


"king marched againſt them with a choſen body of 


forces } defeated them, as they were diſperſed in plun- 
dering the country; took from all their booty, and 
drove them to their camp. 


. | | 
Tue Sabines, however, were hot diſheartened by 


that ſevere check. Confiding in their ſtrength, they 
remained firm within their entrenchments, until their” 


broken troops had recovered from their conſternation, | 
Meantime the Roman army having been greatly aug- 
mented, advanced againſt the invaders in order of bat- 


tle. The Sabines did not decline the challenge. They 
boldly led out an army not inferior to Tarquin's either 


in numbers or in yalour. But that prince far ſurpaſſed : 


their general in military ſkill. While both armies were 


fighting with deſperate reſohition, and the event of 


the day ſeemed doubtful, a Roman body of reſerve, 
which had been poſted in a concealed place, appeared 


behind the Sabines, and ſtruck them with terror. 


Thinking it à freſh army, they fled in all directions; 
and being purſued, and ſurrounded by the Romans, 
were almoſt utterly cut off. Their camp was forced 


| 45%, Dion. Halicarnaff. lib. ill. cap. xiv; © © 259. 16. bis. 
260, Dion. Halicartiaff, lib. iii. cap. xv. 5 
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2 and the troops left 9 gud it bereue bene 


= and offered them battle, before they were! 
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3 0 Tnovon mortified at this diſaſter, * Ade. 
dions were not diſmayed. | Conſidering their defeat as 
ORE the elfect of ſtratagem, rather than a proof of the ſu- 
= = dee power or valour of the enemy, they raiſed s 
_ y, and ſent it into the field under-a more ex - 


&-general **, Tarquin marched againſt he 


prepared to receive him. They were therefore obliged 
to act on the defenſive, and permit their country to b | 
ravaged ; yet by their vigou rand perſeverance, they 

the war to the length of five. years, At laſt 
collecting the whole force of their nation, 1 re- 
enen \ 5 Tit 


£ 


* 

TARQUIN, who had long ſought for wack an + apps. | 
tunity, embraced it with ardour, He met the enemy 
at the head of the Roman troops the Etruſcan auxilia 
ties he intruſted to the command of his nephew Arungz, | 
and thoſe. of the Latines to the conduct of Servius 


Tullius, who became. afterward his ſon-in-law, and 


who was a man of tried courage and conſummate pru- 
dence 264, The Sabines alſo divided their forces into 
three bodies. And the battle that enſued was fierce, 
obſtinate, and bloody. The Sabines maintained their 
ground, with great firmneſs, from morning until the, 
approach of night. But they were at length broken 
by the Romans, who occupied the left wing of the 
royal army, and routed with incredible. laughter **. , 


Deſpairing of being able any longer to ſupport their 


independency, they now ſent deputies. to the con- 
„ e e goon. 
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e e e this vas ER 
king devoted himſelf, during the latter part, of his _ 
reign, to the arts of peace; and executed ſuch mag: 
nificent public works, as have made his memory im- 
mortal. He built the great Circus at Rome z adorned | 
che Forum with, porticoes; ſurrounded. the city with 

s ſuperb wall of hewn ſtone, and began the finking 
and building of the eapacious common - ſewers 3 
which were finiſhed by Tarquin IL and have been 
. UTE hs pkg 
nr nk 3 


ir all theſe ciel Ka iy wr vs Pa 
fare the firſt Tarquin from the vengeance of private 


enemies. He was murdered, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, by afſafſins. hireq by che ſons of Ancus 
Martius. Envious of his greatneſs, they ſeemed to 
think he had robbed them of their paternal inheritance 3, 
though they could not fail to know, otra 
office in Rome wanne . 


5 
982 
: 


Tus 3 however, who detelted ſuch a6 b. 
cious action, as much as e their conſtitu- 


266. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. abi ſup. 267. Id. Ib. Mi. cap. lzvill. 
268. Theſe ſewers, through: which the water: and filth. collected 
from every ſtreet in Rome were conveyed into the Tiber, Dionyſius of 
Halicaroafſus calls © a wonderful work, ' exceeding all deſcription** 
(Rom. Antiq. lib. iii. cap. lxviii.) And Pliny tells us, that" they were 
of ſufficient height and breadth'to admit'a waggon loaded with hay. 
(Nat. Hit lib. xxxvi.:cap. xv.) The walls of Nome were ſcarcely la 
wonderful; each of the ſquare ſtones, with which they were Vuile, 
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Part E tional rights, raiſed to the Conant power Servius 


_ 


Ant. Chr. Tullius; the ſon of a famous Latin captive, and ſor- 
5g; "peat | 


in-law of the late king . This man owed his eleva- 
tion partly to his own high character; to his diſtinguiſh» 
ed civil and military talents, and partly to the intereſt. 
which heztook in proſecuting the conſpirators, while 
he acted as guardian to the two grandſons of his illuſ- 
trious predeceſſor . Of theſe young princes Hal 
afterward have ocenſion to ſpeak. | 
3 2250 

| Servivs Tullius was no ſooner ſeated on the throne 
of Rome, than he found himſelf inyolved in hoſtilities 
with the Etruſcans; who hoping to profit by the diſ- 
orders, that followed the'murder of Lucius Tarquinius, 
had refuſed to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the new 


king. The war occaſioned by this revolt laſted 


twenty years; in which period both parties made fre- 
quent incurſions into each other's territories, and many 
battles were fought between them with great armies. 
But Tullius having been victoribus in all thoſe battles, 
for which he was honoured with three ſplendid 
triumphs, forced not only particular cantons, but the 
whole Etruſcan nation, at laſt to ſupplicate his cle- 
mency, and again ſubmit to the Roman yoke . He 
upbraided the deputies of the ſeveral cities with folly 
and breach of faith, in wantonly violating their engage- 
ments, and drawing upon their country ſo many cala- 
mities. Yet he politically granted peace to nine of the 
twelve Lucumonies of Etruria, on the ſame conditions 
preſcribed by his predeceſſor. But the Caeretani, the 
Tarquinienſes, and the Veientes, who had been the 

Authors of the revolt, he puniſhed, by ſcizing their 
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Doble this Pen war, Servius Tullius ellablib⸗ "i 


many civil inſtitutions for the better government of 


the city of Rome, which he had adorned and enlarged, 8 


aß well as for the general good of the ſtate. And a long 


reign of forty-fopr years enabled hind to perfect the 
plan of Roman polity. He began his adminiſtration 
with dividing the lately conquered lands, or the un- 


appropriated part of the public territory, among ſuch 
of the Roman citizens as, having no lands of their 


own, were employed in cultivating the poſſeſſions of 


others , And he enacted, among many ſtatutes for 
the beneht of the poorer Plebeians, a bw which pro- 
vided, That no man ſhould lend money on the Rn 


of the per/ons of freemen, as a ſecurity, but that the | 


property of the debtor ſhould be deemed ſufficient e. 
curity to the creditor *7%, e 0 

Arrzx Tullias had taken theſe meaſures for. the 
benefit of the commonalty, he made a new diviſion of, 
the free inhabitants or citizens of Rome, of all ranks, . 
into four tribes or wards, inſtead of three ve2....: md at 
the ſame time divided the Roman citizens, or free in» 
| habitants of the country, into twenty-lix tribes 
and built places of ſtrength upon ſuch eminences ag 
could moſt eafily be made defenſible, for the ſecurity 
of the huſbandmen *”*, In thoſe ſtrong holds, which 
might be confidered as the citadels of the Pagi or 
villages, the people of the neighbourhood took ſhelter, 
on the appearance of an N 1. 


a1 was the bufinefs of the governors of ſuch forti- 
' fied places to take cognizance of the induſtry, as well 
ne; tarp tinge? gap re conformable to 


7 * 14. lib. i iv. cap. . 2276 1 5 
277. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap. dix. 

278. Fabius Pictor ap. Dion. HalicarnaC, lib, iv, cap. u. x 
Dun. Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. 380. Id. ibid. 
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PART 1. the laws of Num . Tullius ordered them alſo to 
e and keep e eee 
people, of all ke in their ſeveral. diſtricgs. 
And he appointed, for each Pagi, an annual feſtival of. 
great ſolemnity, called, the Paganalia aw 80 high. 
can we trace the appellation. Pagan, which 3 was alpere, 
ward employed, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee, by 


the firſt Chriſtians, to denominate the whole . 
verted World, 1 5 the Jews. 


ret K » 1 10 
er % 


"Tas next fnffitution of Serving Tillius was of 
more importance; namely, the Census, . which made 
the government of the Roman ſtate as fimple and. re-. 
gular as that of a private family, n wn eau, 
well calculated for peace and War. He withe 
lighten the taxes upon the poor citizens, and g give dre the 
nich an intereſt in public affairs in proportioh to 
their property*”? ; a regulation which. was 
bighly necefſary, and could not fail to be acceptable. to 
both artes. For the poſſellions of 2 the Romans. hays. 
ing d originally almoſt equal, every citizen. was: 
afſeſed alike for the ſupport of the ſtate, and had an 
equal f ol influencing its | meaſures, as we aye, 


ſeen, by his equal. vote jn the af el at 


were now in danger of keine corrupted by the. . 
* and wanted the means of fulfilling their conſtitu-. 
= -- tional. e eee 
| ES. hos | of qrany u 10 TILES 202-449 
As ant regulation the wiſyand politic 
| king ordered all-th Roman eitizens,| arrived at the 
military age, to inſert their names in a public regiſter, 
a ery the Forum and to give 8 a 
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wlustion of their property "They Vers a e. — 


quired to give iu their own age; with the names of their 


wives and children; and to ſpecify in what ward. of 
the city, or ee of the country, they x refided * * 


HA ns e this regiſter, or Cenſus 150 per- 
ſons ind” poſſeſſions, Tullius proceeded to the execu- 
tlon bf that great political plan, for which chicfly the 


Cenſus had deen taken ; the proportioning of taxes to. 
property, and connecting the intereſts of the ſtate with. 


the opulence, of its members. Actuated with theſe, 


views, he dixided the whole body of Roman citizens. 
able to ar arms, amounting to about eighty thous, 


ſand m men, into fix claſſes, according to the value of 2 


their property. The firſt claſs conſiſted of citizens, 
whoſe lands and effects exceeded the value of one 
hundred thouſand Aſſes or pounds of copper This 

claſs, was. {ubdivi ided into ninety-eight Centuries or 
companies 1 foutſeore Centuries of we my SR. 


. e bone be e Rao: Sb 
© Tus feeond A * compoſed of citizens, whoſa 


Property Was valued at ſeventy-five thouſand WY 
divi 


ded into twenty-two "Centuries ; the third 
claſs, conliſting of citizens, whoſe property was valued 
at fifty thouſapd Aſſes, was divided into twenty Cen- 
turies 3 the fourth claſs, conſiſting” of citizens whoſe 
V was valued at twetity-five thouſand Ae was 
into twenty-two, Centuries; the fifth claſs, 
— a of citizens Whoſe" property was valued at 
eleven thouſand Aſſes, was divided into thirty Centu- 
5 nes z and the fixth and loweſt class, which conſiſted 


of citizens citizens whoſe property was"below the -vidue/ of | 
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| and not the Roman coin of the 
which was reduced ſq low as half an ougce. (Id. ibid.) Conſequently 


THE HISTORY, OF , 
eleven ., thouſand Aſſes, formed only one Century, 
though it concluded a. multitude of we = 


TAI citizens of all theſe claſſes, — the laſt,. 
paid taxes in proportion to their property, and oce 


cupied their ſtation in the army e to their 


priority of claſs; thoſe of the firſt claſs, between the 
age of ſeyenteen and forty five; being poſted in the 
front line; while thofe, ahove forty-five, were en- 
truſted with the defence of the city % The younger 
citizens of the ſecond and third claſſes held their ſta - 
tions, in like manner, in the ſecond and third lines, 
and the elder on the walls of Rome . The citizens 
of the fourth claſs, within the military age, formed a 
body of referve; and thoſe of the fifth claſs acted as 


light troops, out of the line of battle. But the citi- 


zens of the ſixth claſß were exempted from all taxes, 
and excuſed from all military ſervice; Tullius conſi- 
dering it as unreaſonable, that men who were in want 


of the common neceſſaries of life, or but flenderly pre 


vided, ſhould be loaded with any aſſeſſment. And he 
was not willing that men, who had nothing to loſe, 
ſhould be entruſted with defence of the ſtate; eſpeci- 


; ally 2s ey muſt, in fuch caſe, be e like 


288. Id. ibid. The value of the pound of copper 1 
mam in thoſe early times, and its proportion to that of filver or gold, | 


'are ſq doubtful, that it cannot, with certainty, be reduced ta Engliſh - - 


money. 1 ſhall, therefore, ouly obſerve, That by the & is here to be 
underſtood the pound weight, r Hif. lib. xxxiii. cap. iii.) 
name afterward in uſe, and 


the eſtates of the Roman citizens ↄf the higheſt claſs, computed by the 
preſent value of oopper, were. worth about five thouſand pound: ſterling, 
and thoſe of the loweſt claſs about "foe bundred and Jfty funds, | 
289. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap xix. | * 
290. Id. Rom. Antig. lib. iv. cap. xvi. Liv. lib. i. ep all. 


291. Id. ibid. 292. Liv. ubi ſup. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. 
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by the inſtitutions of this ſage king, the ſame priority 
in the public aſſembly, as im the army; in voting for 


a. 


VII. 


. 


the enacting of laws, or on the reſolutions concerning 


peace and war . In that aſſembly or Comitia, che 
Romans no longer voted as individuals, in their 
ſeveral Curia, but by Centuries ; and as the firſt 
claſs conſiſted of ninety- eight centuries, which form · 
ed a majority of the whole one hundred and ninety- 
three, it had the power, as its Centuries were firſt 
called, of 8 e ae. N Cm) i 
wann | 


che a ef th feats hoſe of 


the ſecond, the third, and of other inferior claſſes, 


were called in to vote. But there was ſeldom occaſion 


to go below the Centuries of the third claſs : ſo 
that, by this politic | regulation, all public meaſures 


came to be determined by the more conſiderable citi - 
zens; who underſtood the intereſts of the ſtate better, 


and were leſs liable to corruption, or ſubject to undue 
influence, than the lower populace. That mode of 


voting, however, was afterward changed for one more 
popular 3 the Centuries no longer being called to 


give ſuffrage in the order of their * but OG 
drawing of lots. 


Wnru Servius Tullius had ches "eſtabliſhed the 
fl Cenſus, andl the ſeveral inſtitutions eonnec ted with i it, 


293. Dion Halicarnaff, Iib. iv; cap. OY Liv. lib. i. « cap. Ali. 
294. Dion; Halicarnafl. lb. iv, cap- 1 ᷑ ñ́Ʒę 49% Id. bid. 
296. Dion Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. _ Id. ibid. 

- 298. Dion: Halicarnadl. lib. iv. cap. "xi. © | 


299. Liv. lib. xvi. cap. XXII. At —— rhe hc 


is not known, no hiſtorian having made particular mention of it. 
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in the Campius Martius; a large ſield in the neighbour 

hood of Rome, and on the banks of the Tiber, Which 

Romulus had dedicated t Mars, and there perform 
an expiatory ſacriſige td the God of war 2. This ſa- 


: cribees: called Luftrymsi continued to be regularly re- 


Ferhat the Cenſus, mhiahwas taken ar he end'of 
exery five, years 905 Hence the Romans came to com- 
dus time by Jauſtrations a+ the Greeks did by Olym- 
Piads. . And by repeating: the-Cenfus, after ſuch hort 
intervals, they were at, ah times 48quaitted wich the 

dee 904 refoureet ef dle gee! 0 te n obs 
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2; ANOTHER inditution was ail asser 5 


the ſyſtem of Roman polity, And it Was not over« 


looked by this truly fagacious and beneficent prince. 


The Romana, from mazims of ſound policy; had ori- 


ginally admitted into the number, and oommnunicated 
the privileges'of Romas citizens, as we have ſeen, to 
refugees from the neighbouring ſtates, ind and to the pri- 

ſonexs made in war, ag well as to the people of ſeveral 
cantons which they had conqueredi But when any 


ol the! vanquiſfied people rebelled, they were generally 


deprived of cheir lands, on being again ſubdued, and 
de captives taken in war were ſubjected to the condi- 
tion of ſlaves . Numbers of thoſe captives, how- 
ret, had no obtained their Tp ſame by purs _ 


% 
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ki could haye contributed to the advancement of 
y ſtare but who, baving nene ad government 


2 Dios. Eiallearnaft lib; iv. cap, u. Lin: m. l av 


> 18, bids et Pin, Not. Hf, lib. vi. cap. lei. 
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be, conſidered. as its concealed ene-, 
1 eee with the conſent of che 2 


fenate, and the approbation of the people, paſſed a 
wy which gave thoſe n 
to their ſeveral countries, or becoming Rom 

citizens w. And fuch 28 embraced the latter 55 
native, were diſttibuted among the four eity-tribes? 
This law continued ever after in force, and was fre. 
quently abuſed” by the Romans; eſpecially in latter. 
times, whem freedom and citizen Wl often the 
reward of the vileſt Neue and 


proſtitut 1 cn hh $3546: ol (645 
% bai 4497 Dirt 22 5 A smt 
Tur last inſtitutiot of Servius n NY 
worthy-of priiſe than hy of the former z add it gives” 
usa very high idea of the extent of his capacity. Den- 
rous of forming a 4 grid conlederacy of" the Kain 
nation, refembling that of the AmpliQyoris in Greece, 
he invited deputies from the Teveral breed 
Rome and there explained to chem his putpole, 
pteſerice of the Roman ſenate on Having 
their” concurrence, ahd acknowledgement of Rome | 
as head of the confederacy, he built « temple to 
Diana on mount Aventine, the higheſt 6f che 
Hills, then incloſed within the walls of the'city'} 
inſtituted an annual feſtival, and communion of . 
crifices for the whole people of the Latin name, with 
x general council or afſembly z in which” meaft 
ſhould be taken for mutual defence, and' where all | 
differences might be amicably adjuſted**?,” "He at the 
ſame time compoſed laws for regulating thoſe matters, 
. and ordered G | 
— 7 her 3 Di, 
306. Dion. Halicarnaff, lib. iy, cap. rl, 13 
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— which: were tobe ſeen i in the temple « of Diana, as 
as the reign of Auguſtus %, 


int. 3G * 11 == 


 WriLE this politic ; and n . ee kin was . 5 
in taking theſe, and other wile meaſures, for the ſecu- 
rity and happineſs of his people, and had relinquiſhed 
to them every privilege. not utterly | inconſiſtent, witk 
royalty ; when he was ready to ;refign, even royalty. 
Itſelf, he was aſſaſſinated. at the inſtigation of Lucius 
Targuinius I, bis ambitious ſonrin-law, commonly 
known by the name of Targul the Proud, who uſurped. 
the government of Rome, and reigned with abſolute 
authority *?, That uſurpation was, preceded, by al 
cumſtances fulicjently me 48, a F 

zen 

Sxu vive Falling who had, be be the part of a. 
faithful guardian to the two. grandſons of Tarquin I. 
married them, when they came of age, to his two 
daughters; Lucius, the eldeſt, | tos his. eldeſt daughter, 
and Aruns to Tullia, the Al 5 But unfortunately, 
they. happened to be ill matched. Tullia, a POT. . 


of bold and inſatjable ambition, therefore contrived,, 


by poiſon, to get rid of her huſband, Who was a man 
of a mild and unaſpiring diſpoſition. Lucius Tarqui- 
nius, at her ſolicitation, alſo poiſoned his wife, whoſe 
gentle virtues did nat ſuit his haughty character. 

Thus diſengaged, the two fierce ſpirits, who had — ; 
fore indulged in a criminal commerce, were united in 
wedlock ;- and to crown their atrocious. guilt, made, 


their way to the throne * the murder of we GT 
king 5 1 5 


308. Dion. Halicarnaff. abi ſup. 8 * 

309. Liv. lib. i. cap. xlviii. xlix. | : 

310. Dion. Halicaraafl. lib. iv cap XViii—XxXx. Lay. lib. i. cap xlvi. 

311. Liv ubi ſup. Dion. 'Halicarnaff. lib. iv. cap. xxxix. The par- 
ticulars of this horrid tranſaction, as related 1 2 ancient r ay 
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to depoſe, if n 
no ſooner ſaw himſelf poſſeſſed of the Roman ſceptre, 
than he acted as if he had been born maſter of the 


Pleaded his "of right, as an apology for ſeeking * Che, 


Lives and fortunes of his ſubjects. Equally regardleſs 


of the privileges of the Patricians, who had abetted 
his ambitious claim, and of thoſe of the Plebeians, 
who had oppoſed it, he direQed-all things by his own 


arbitrary will, without eitheir conſulting the ſenate or 


the aſſembly of the people 


Consc1ovs that a dominion ſo OY over 2 
brave and high ſpirited race of men, jealous of their 
natural and conſtitutional rights, could only be main- 
tained by force and fear, Tarquin paid peculiar atten- 
tion to the army, and to all the enſſaving arts of deſ- 
potiſm, For the ſecurity of his perſon, he ſupported 
a ſtrong body of guards; compoſed of the moſt re- 
ſolute and daring ſoldiers, both natives and foreigners, 
that he could bribe into his ſervice z and who continu- 
ally ſurrounded his palace, or attended him when he 
went abroad 1. He ſeldom appeared in public, until 
he had firmly eſtabliſhed his authority ; ; and when he 
did, he aſſumed an imperious air, more calculated to 
inſpire terror than love, which procured him the ſur- 
name of Superbus . He brought before his own ar- 
bitrary tribunal cauſes of all kinds; and ſuch of the 


Patricians as had oppoſed his elevation, or were other- 


wiſe obnoxious to him, ſaw themſelyes, by means 
of falſe accuſations, condemned to death or ard 
ment 315 
312. Liv. lid, i. cap. xlix. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap; ti. 
313. Id. ibid. 314. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. et Liv. ubi | ſup. 
Ls Liv: lib i. cap. xlix. W ne 1 N 
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a 
1 Tarquin II. founded his title to the. ſupreme LETTER 
power on his being the grandſon of Tarquin I. and 


for aſſaſſinating Servius Tullius, he Ann. 4, 
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ings of their haughty ſupefiore, as. i they had hoped 
to ſhate in the forfeitures and confiſcations, while they 
conſidered them as juſt judgments, for the countenance 
the Patricians had ſhewn to the tyrant pus But-they 
ſoon found, that they alſo were become the objects of 
his jealouſy. He prohibited. all thoſe aſſemblies both 
in the city and country, to. which they uſed to reſort, 
for the performance of their religious ceremonies z 
being afraid leſt a multitude of people, thus collected 
together, and connected by the common tie of re- 
gion, might hatch ſome conſpiracy againſt his life or 
throne 517. Nor was this all. Having ſelected from 
among the body of Plebeians, fit. for \military ſervice, 
uch as ſeemed attached to his intereſt, and 
them into his armj, he employed the greater E of 
the reſt in laborjous public Works; in finiſhing the 
Common Sewers begun, an we babe ſeen, by his grand - | 
father; in ſurrounding the Circus with ae and 
in building 2 maghißoent temple to the three Great 
mop b PR D199, 3 and, PHB TOE. one 
55 ? N 
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Ef Tax yalaki of that r faid to hs been 
attended with a fingular circumſtance. As the works -- 
men were finking che foundations, on the Saturnian 
or Tarpeian-hill, they found deep. in the ground, we 
are told, the. head of a man, BF vevly killed, from 
which the blood flowed warm and freſh 5 + ;Alarmed 
at this prodigy, Tarquin ordered the workmen to leave 
off digging, and conſulted the ſooth-ſayers concerning 
its meanings; The e eren een was, 
316, Dion, Raid ib, in. cap, zl. 377. 14. mid. 
419. 14. Rom” Anti libs ——— Live Bet. cap, br 
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That che place where the Bad was found: dl be- LETTER #3 
come the head of all Italy, and Nou the metropolis OS . 


' of the univerſe **, Hence the. Tarpeian was called 
the Capitoline-hill, from the Latin word for 4 * 3 
nn earrings "me age Po + | 
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WMnòItIn pc we e 6h, Tur | 
quin was not inactive. Aware that a prince, wb 
has uſurped authority over his fellow-citizens, and 
ho exereiſes it with a high hand; ſtands in need 
of foreign ſupport, he began his reign with courting 
6 the friendſhip of the Latines. And through his pliant' 
and inſidious policy, in gaining Mamilius, the moſt” 
powerful man of the Latin nation, by giving him his 
daughter i in marriage; at the ſame time that he brought 
to ruin and diſgrace, by his treacherous arts, Turnus, 
the only perſon of diſtinction who oppoſed an alliance 
with him, he got all the Latin cities to acknowledge 
him ſovereign of the nation; upon the ſame condi - 
tions which they had yielded that dignity, firſt to his 
grandfather, U ard, to ata Tul- 
ns 4029 5479 36 7 #6578 7 


?. 
Tuts ſupple the ns ork next Golicired 1 
obtained the friendſhip of the Hernici, an independ- 
ent tribe of the Aborigines. He alſo ſecured an alli - 
ance with two cities belonging to the Volſci z but 
the great body of the nation ſet him at defiance 
Tarquin, Who eagerly longed for an opportunity of 
diſplaying his military talents, and of leading the 
| Romans againſt ſome of their old enemies, marched | 
an army into the hoſtile territory z defeated the Volſci 


| in the field; took Suefſa, their moſt opulent city, .by 


ſtorm, after an obſtinate ſiege, and collected a m im- 


320: \Liv: ubl fup. Dion. Halicarndf lib. iv. cap -I... 
321. Id. ibid. 322. Dion. Halicarnafl, lib, iv. cap, xlv—alviii, 
e lib, iv, cap. zlix. 5 
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PART.L menſe booty; which he liberally diſtributes wmong hid 
Ne ſoldiers, aſter ſetting aſide the tenth TINT ION build - 


ing ol the Capitol * 


| Biroks Tacquin left — he received intel: 
ligence, the Sabines had inyaded the Roman ter- 
ritory, in two bodies, and were laying waſte the 
country. Leaving his baggage and the booty under 
a guard, he inſtantly marched againſt the enemy; 
defeated their moſt advanced body, and obliged the 


other to ſurrender at diſcretion ***: And the Sabines, 


having thus loſt their whole” arniy, and ſeeing their 
country defenceleſs, ſent deputies to the conqueror, 
and ſubmitted to ſuch terms as he was al ape to im- 
poſe upon them 


| 1 — victorious bal all ſides, Tarqum returned in 
triumph to Rome, loaded with che ſpoils of his van- 


quiſhed enemies. But he had ſoon occaſion again 
to take the field. K 


Tux people of Gabii, a Latin city, „ | 
the Volſci, and ſtrengthened by a band of Roman 
refugees, threw off the tyrant's yoke 3 defeated a body 
of his troops, and. purſued them to the gates of 
Rome. Tarquin aſſembled his forces; adyanced 
againſt the invaders; and obliged them, after various 
encounters, to ſhut themſelves up within the walls of 
their city . But they again grew ſormidable ; repeat- 
edly ravaged the Roman territory; and being conſtant- - 
ly reinforced with diffatisfied Romans, protracted the 


war to the length of ſeven years, in nb of all che 


324. Liv. lib. i. cap. Kit, Dion. Halicarnaff. lid. iv. leap, I. 
325. Dion. Halicarnaff. Ib. iv. cap. I. Iii. © $26. Id. ibid. 
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moſt vigorous efforts of the tyrant to JP 9 


to ane . 


Tan piu, however, got at laſt poſſeſſion of Gabiiz | 
though not by the ſuperiority of his arms, or his 
diſtinguiſhed military ſkill, but by treachery. . Sextus, 
his eldeſt ſon, pretending; to deſert to the enemy, was 
admitted into their confidence; and being . inveſted 
with the command of their forces, delivered up the 
city to his father by night? . But the politic tyrant 
took no advantage of this circumſtance to the preju- 
dice of the Gabini. On the contrary, he treated them 
with the greateſt lenity; reſtored to them their city 
without plundering itz ſecured them in the poſſeſſion 
of their lands, and admitted them all to the rights of 

Roman citizens 


. . HavinG now fully eſtabliſhed his authority, as well 
over the Romans as the neighbouring nations, Tar- 
quin allowed his ſubjects ſome reſpite from the toils 
of war. But he ſtill continued to haraſs them with 
the execution of his great | public works ***. And the 
people of Ardea, a city of Latium, ſoon excited his 
jealouſy; by affording an aſylum to Roman fugitives, 
whoſe reſentment he feared; and they his avidity 
by their riches, which he longed to poſſeſss . That 
city he inveſted 3*5, But before he could make himſelf . 


330. Dion: Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap liv. 

331. Liv. lib. i. cap. liv. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib, iv. cap. lv—lviii. 

332. Dion, Halicarnaſſ. ubi ſup. 333. Id. lib, iv. cap. lix, - 

334. Dion. Halicarnaff, lib. iv. cap. Kiv. Liv. lib. i. cap. lvii. - 

335: Id. ibid. Ardea, we are told by Strabo, was built by a colony 
of the Rutuli. (Geog, lib. v. p. 33% edit. Lutet. Pariſ Typ. Reg. 
15620.) But Dionyſius numbers it among the cities of the Latines. (Row. 
Autig. lib. v. cap Ixi.) And as a Latin city it ſeems to have been con- 
ſidered in the reign of Tarquin II. by the Roman fugitives taking re- 
fuge in it, as they had formerly in Gabii. Yet Livy ſpeaks of it as 
then belonging to the Rutuli ; (Row. H. lib i. cap. lvii.) who were 
ſtill an independent nation, and had no part in the Latin _” - 


Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib, v. cap. lxii. 
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'PART 1. maſter of the place, the intemperate luſt of his ſon, 
3 Sextus, threw all his affairs into confuſion, and rouſed 


the depreſſed ſpirit of the Romans to ſentiments of 
liberty and vengeance. 


Srxrus Tarquinius, the eldeſt ſon of the tyrant, 
whoſe treachery to the Gabini ſhewed that he was ca- 


pable of any baſeneſs, had lately become enamoured 


of Lucretia; a Roman lady of high birth, equally 
diſtinguiſhed by her beauty and virtue, and the wife 


of his relation, Colatinus . Taking oecaſion to 


viſit the city of Colatia, where ſhe lived, while Cola- 
tinus was in the camp before Ardea, Sextus was re- 


ceived, and entertained as her huſband's kinſman. 


After ſupper he went to bed, and kept himſelf quiet 
great part of the night. But when he thought the fa- 
mily afleep, he roſe; and drawing his ſword, en- 
tered the room in which Lucretia lay, without being 
diſcovered by any of her domeſtics 37, On approaching 
her bed-ſide, he laid his left hand upon her breaſt, and 
made her acquainted with his wiſhes, and the weapon 
with which he was armed ; threatening, at the ſame 
time, to kill her, if ſhe attempted to eſcape, or offer- 
ed to cry out?. «I am Sextus Tarquinius,” faid 
he: be ſtill, or you die l“ | 


LUCRETIA, though much alarmed, remained firm 
in her reſiſtance; ſo that Sextus had recourſe to en- 
treaties, and menaces in vain. Determined, however, 
to accompliſh his purpoſe, he ſternly deſired her to 
take choice of two conditions; of death with diſ- 
honour, or life with happineſs. ,* For if you agree 
« to gratify my paſſion,” whiſpered he, “I will make 
« you my wife; and with me you ſhall enjoy all the 

336. Liv. lib. i. cap. Iviii. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap. Izv. 


337. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. * Liv. lib. i cap. Iviii. 
338. Id. ibid. 
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c power and honours, which I poſſeſs, or have in 
« proſpect; the kingdom of Rome, and the ſovereign- 


- «ty of Italy. But if you refuſe to yield, I will firſt 


&« kill you, and then ſtab one of your male ſlaves; and 
& „ling your. bodies together, declare that I caught 

« you. in his embrace, and flew you to revenge the 
« injured honour of Colatinus .“ Subdued by the 
fear of ſhame, Lucretia, who had ſet at defiance the 
fear of death, ſubmitted to the deſire of her raviſher; 
and Sextus Tarquinius having ſatiated his luſt, re- 


turned next morning to the camp, with the eanifing | 


air of a conqueror . 


Tur feelings of a beautiful and virtuous lady, thus 


diſhonoured and abandoned, may eaſier, my Lord, be 


conceived than deſcribed. Lucretia, however, be- 
haved with compoſure and dignity. Having dreſſed 
herſelf in black, ſhe ordered her chariot, and drove 
from Colatia to Rome. On entering the houſe of her 
father, Lucretius, ſhe threw herſelf at his feet; and 
embracing his knees remained for ſome time bathed in 
tears, without uttering a word. He raiſed her affec- 
tionately, and aſked what misfortune had befallen her. 
To you, O father!” cried ſhe, © I fly for refuge, 


& under a dreadful and irreparable injury. In her cala- 
© mities, forſake not your daughter, who has ſuffered 


« yorſe than death. 


STRUCK with wonder and aſtoniſhment, at what he 
heard and ſaw, her father deſired her to explain the 
nature of the injury ſhe had ſuſtained. © That,” 
ſaid Lucretia, * you will know too ſoon for your peace. 


In the meantime, aſſemble your friends and rela- 
c tions, that they may learn, from my lips, the thame- 


ful and ſeyere neceſſity to which I have been com- 


339. Dion. Halicarnaſſ. lib. iv. cap. lxv, Ixvi; Liv. ubi ſuß. 
| $49, Id. ibid. 34x. Dion. Halicarnafl, lib. iv. cap. Ivi. 
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ce pelled to ſubmit; and that they ay: concert wich 


«you the means of revenge . 2 

LucRET1vs, according to the defire of his daugh- 
ter, invited to his houſe, by a haſty meſſage, the moſt 
conſiderable of his kindred and connexions in Rome, 
both male and female. When they were aſſembled, 
Lucretia unfolded to them her melancholy tale, with 
all its cruel circumſtances; then embracing her father, 
and recommending herſelf to him, to all preſent, and 
to the Gods, the juſt avengers of guilt, ſhe drew a 
dagger, which ſhe had concealed beneath her robes 5 
and plunging it into her breaſt, at one ſtroke pierced 
her heart. The women, diſtracted with grief, beat 
their boſoms, and filled the houſe with ſhrieks and la- 


mentations; while Lucretius embraced the bleeding 


body of his W who 1 in his agonizing 
8 | | 


| | +; 

Tuis awful ſpectacle filled al the Romans, who 
were preſent, with ſo much horror, blended with com- 
paſſion, that they unanimouſly exclaimed, they would 
rather die ten thouſand deaths, in defence of their 


| liberties than ſuffer ſuch abuſes to be committed by 
the Tarquins **, Among the perſons of diſtinction, 


thus affected, was included Publius Valerius, after- 
ward ſurnamed Publicola, a man of great prudence and 
patriotiſm. He was choſen to go to the camp before 
Ardea, in order to acquaint Colatinus, the huſband of 
Lucretia, with her fate; and to endeavour, in con- 
Jones with him, to engage the Hp to revolt“. 


oy Valerius had hardly begun his Journey: when 


343. Id. ibid. 
143. Liv. lib. i. cap. Iviii. Dion. HalicarnafT. lib. 5 iv. N vii. 
4. Dion. Halicarnafl. ubi. ſup. 345. Id. ibid. 
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he met Colatinus coming to Rome, yet ignorant of LETTER 
the misfortunes of his family; and with him came 
Lucius Junius, ſurnamed Brutus, or the fool, from the Ant. Chr. 

air of ſtupidity, which had hitherto marked his cha- Aus Ram. 


racter . That ſtupid appearance, however, was 
only aſſumed by Junius as a maſk, to conceal his ſu- 
perior talents from the jealous eye of Tarquin II. who 
had put to death his father, and his eldeſt brother, as 
too powerful and highminded men, to ſubmit to his 
tyrannical government 


Tuvs hid in the diſguiſe of folly, Brutus excited 


neither envy nor jealouſy, while he only waited for a 


proper opportunity of recovering the loſt liberties of 
his country. And no ſooner did he hear Valerius re- 


late the unhappy ſtory of Lucretia, than he lifted his 


hands and eyes to Heaven, and ſaid, “O Jupiter ! and 


& all ye Gods, who ſuperintend human affairs, is the time 
now come, in expectation of which I have ſo long 
« worne this humilating diſguiſe Has Heaven or- 
« Jained, That the Romans ſhall by me, and through 
© my exertions, be delivered from the accurſed tyran- 
& ny under which they groan; ? Having uttered 
that ejaculation, he haſtened to the houſe of mourn- 
ing ; where, finding the father and huſband of Lu- 


cretia ſunk in the deepeſt ſorrow, he told them they 


would afterward have leiſure to bewail her fate: they 
ought now to think of revenging it 32. 


In conſequence of this advice, a conſultation was 


inſtantly held ; at which Brutus explained the cauſe of 
the degrading character he had afſumed, and prevailed 
upon Lucretius, Colatinus, Valerius, and their com- 
mon friends, to join in a reſolution of expelling Tar- 


47. Id. lib. iv; cap. Ixviii. Liv, lib, i. cap. lvi 48. Id. ibid. 
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quia Il and his uſurping family. “But neither 
cc words nor promiſes,” exclaimed he, © can accom- 


e pliſh this: actions muſt And I my ſelf will be the 


« firſt actor. In ſo ſaying, he ſnatched up the 
dagger with which Lucretia had ſtabbed herſelf; and 


"ſtanding by the body, which was ſtill expoſed to view; 


« I ſwear,” cried he © by that blood which was once 
&« ſo pure, and which nothing but the atrocious vil- 
« Jainy of Sextus Tarquinius could have ſtained—by 


% that once ſpotleſs blood I ſwear, and I call the Gods 


« to witneſs this my oath, That I will purſue Lucius 
« Tarquinius Superbus, his wicked wife, and all their 
« hated offspring, with fire and ſword. Nor will I 
« eyer ſuffer any perſon of that family, while I live, to 
« reign at Rome; but will perſecute, with unrelenting 
ct vengeance till death, both the tyrants and their abet- 
« tors 35*,” He next elivered the dagger to Colatinus, 
then to Lucretius, Valerius, and their other friends, 
who all took the ſame. oath **. 


1 


AFTER having entered into this ſolemen engage- 
ment, the ſacred band of patriots deliberated in what 
manner they ſhould accompliſh their purpoſe, and what 
form of government they ſhould eſtabliſh, if their ge- 
nerous efforts were crowned with ſucceſs. Theſe 
points alſo being ſettled to their mutual ſatisfaction, 
they prayed to the Gods to aſſiſt them in the proſe- 
cution of their pious and juſt defigns ; then went in a 
body to the Forum. Thither they were followed 
by their domeſtics, who carried on a bier, covered 
with black cloth, the body of Lucretiaz and having 
placed it upon a high and conſpicuous place, before the 
aſſembled ſenate, they ſent heralds to eser the r 
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ple. When the aſſembly was full, Brutus mounted 8 
the Roſtra; and placing the Patricians near him, ex- 
plained, in a long and animated ſpeech, the reaſons a - Che. 
For calling the citizens together, 4 Ang, Rom: 
obnfederates * | * 
He began his addreſs AC a rang I ke AP 

the people, and by laying open his motives for coun- 
terfeiting folly. He next recapitulated, and painted in 

all their horror, the crimes of Lucius Tarquinius II. 

before he attained the ſovereignty. © And how did 

cc he attain it ?”—cried the - patriotic orator. - Did 

&« he follow, in this matter, the example of former 

« kings ?—By no means. They were all advanced to 

« that dignity by us, fellow-citizens ! according to the 

« laws and cuſtoms of the Roman nation; but he ac- 

&« quired the ſovereignty by arms, by violence, and the 

« conſpiracies of wicked men, according to the cuſtom 

« of tyrants. And after he had poſſeſſed himſelf of 

the ſupreme power, did he. uſe it in a manner be- 
coming a king? No man in his ſenſes will ſay ſo; 

« who ſees the miſerable condition to which we are 

cc reduced, or who knows the, cruelties to which : 
e _w_ been expoſed, : 


« T SHALL ſay nothing,” continued he, © of the 
te calamities which we, who are Patricians, ſuffer; 
© calamities, which even our enemies could not hear 
« deſcribed without tears, and which have reduced us 

from a numerous body to a few; from ſplendour, 
t to obſcurity z from proſperity and affluence, to po- 
cc verty and want. But what is your condition, Ple- 
cc beians ?—for that I cannot paſs over in ſilence. Has 
« not Tarquinius Superbus robbed you of your na- 
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* void rights ?—Has he not aboliſhed your meetings 
c on account of religion? Vour ſolemn feſtivals and 
tc ſacrifices ! Has he not put an end to your election of 
© magiſtrates? — to your right of voting, and your 
« aſſemblies for the concerns of the ſtate ? Does he 
tc not force you, like ſlaves purchaſed with money, to 


'« labour in a degrading manner ?—to cut ftones, ſaw 
«timber, carry: burdens, and waſte your ſtrength in 


« deep pits and ſubterraneous caverns, without allow- 


c ing you the leaſt reſpite from ſervile toils What 
then will be the iſſue of your calamities ?—Where 


« ill your miſeries terminate How long ſhall we 


«ſubmit to theſe indignities, or when ſhall we recover 
et gur native liberty ?—When Tarquin dies, do you 
« ſay ?—And ſhall we then be in a better condition ? 


4 No] but in a worſe; for inſtead of one Tarquin, we 


* ſhall have three, and each more n chan the 
FM en tyrant" in + 


xxx Brutus gave an account lach the horrid winmph 
of Sextus Tarquinius over the virtue of Lucretia, with 
A deſcription of her intrepid death. O admirable 


c woman !” exclaimed he, © great are the praiſes you 


4 merit, for your heroic reſolution. To you, after 
« being robbed of your unſullied chaſtity, by the vio- 
© lence, of one night, death appeared more eligible 


than life; and ſhall we not adopt the ſame noble 


a ſentiment ?—we whom Tarquin has robbed of all 


« the pleaſures of life, in robbing us of our liberty; 
and who yet have ſuffered his haughty domination, 
'« and oppreſſive tyranny, for twenty-five years |— 

We cannot live any longer, fellow-citizens! under 
* theſe grievances. If we would prove ourſelves the 
cc Jeſcendants of thoſe iuſtrious Romans, who thought 
e themſelves worthy to give laws to the neighbouring 


& nations, we have now no other choice left, but life 


with liberty, or death with glory 357/39 
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AT theſe words, the whole body of the people, as 
if with one voice, called out for arms. Hear firſt,” 
ſubjoined Brutus, charmed with ſuch alacrity, “hear 
« the reſolution of our aſſociates. We have deter- 
© mined, That the Tarquins, and all their poſterity, 
e ſhall be baniſhed from the city of Rome and the terri- 


© tories of the Roman ſtate; and that, if any perſon 


4 ſhall act contrary to our determination, in abetting, 


489. 


e 


« either by words or deeds, the cauſe of the tyrants, 


“e he ſhall be put to death. If you are willing this 
tc reſolution be confirmed, divide yourſelves into your 
« Curiz, and give your votes. And let the exerciſe 
« of that right be conſidered as the beginning of 2 
4 reſtored liderty * a6 d 


Tross forms were plied with; and all the 
Curie having given cee. tes for the banifhment of 
the Tarquins, Brutus again ſtoog up, and faid, * Citi- 
« Zens, ſince you have confirmed the firſt reſolution, 
in a manner wotthy of the Roman people, hear 
„hat we have reſolved concerning the plan of our 
« future government. After we had” conſidered,” 
obſerved he, © what order of magiſtracy ſhould be 
“ inveſted with ſovereign authority, we came to a re- 
« ſolution to chuſe no more Kings; but to ele&-two 
“ annual magiſtrates, under the name of ConsuLs, 
e to be choſen by yourſelves in the Comitia Centuriata, 
and inveſted with regal power, If it is your plea- 


« ſure, that this reſolution alſo do paſs, give your 


t votes . They were unanimous in their * * 
| bation of 1 it, 


Hav thus collected the ſenſe of the people, 
ang obtained their ſanction to the proceedings of the 
confederates, Brutus appointed Spurius Lucretius to 
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1 preſide, as Inter-rex, at the election of chief magiſ- 
trates, according to the laws in that cafe eſtabliſhed, 


And he, having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, ordered all the 


people to appear in arms, in the Campus Martius, the 


uſual place for ſuch elections. When they were there 
muſtered, Lucretus nominated two perſons to diſ- 
charge the functions which had belonged to the Ro- 
man kings; namely, Brutus the head of the confe- 


deracy, and Colatinus the huſband of Lueretia. And 
the people being called to give their votes, in their 


Centuries, confirmed, by their es the n 
tracy of the firſt Conſuls . 


Max WHILE Tarquin having e intelligence, 
by certain meſſengers, who had left the city before the 


gates were ſhut, That Brutus was haranguing the peo- 


le, and exciting them to attempt the recovery of their 
DOE took with him his three ſons, and a choſen 
body of troops, in which he could confide, and ad- 
vanced to Rome, in hopes of ſuppreſſing the inſurrec- 
tion. But finding the gates faſt, and the battlements 
planted with armed men, he returned to the camp 
with all ſpeed z bewailing his misfortune, and boil- 
ing with reſentment againſt the * a” 


Am however, on his arrival at Ardea, found 
new cauſe to complain of fortune; and; inſtead of 
harbouring revenge, to blame himſelf for that deſpotic 
government which had made him obnoxious to his ſuby 
jets of all deſcriptions. For the Conſuls, foreſceing that 
he would preſent himſelf before the walls of Rome, 
had ſent letters, by ſecret roads, to their friends in the 
camp; exhorting them to revolt from the tyrant, and 
informing them of the votes paſſed in the afſembly of 
the people. And Titus Herminius and Marcus Ho- 
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 ratius, who had been appointed by Tarquin'to com- 1 
, mand in his abſence, having received theſe letters, 
and read them to the army, refuſed to admit the king "Ann, Chr. 

into the camp on his return; as the ſoldiers had una- NE pf 
nimouſly declared, That they confidered the votes 344 
paſſed in the city, for his excluſion, to be valid“. 


/TARQuiN II. who had reigned twenty-five years, 
and was now grown grey with age, finding himſelf thus 
diſappointed in his laſt hope, by the deſertion of his 
army, fled with a ſmall retinue to the city of Gabi, 
into which he had thrown a ſtrong garriſon. And 
Herminius and Horatius, having made a truce with 
the Ardeates, returned home with the troops under 
their command. —In this manner, my Lord, was 
monarchy aboliſhed at Rome, after it had continued 
two hundred and forty-four'years ; becauſe under the 
laſt king, it had degenerated into tyranny, rather than 
becauſe of the violent and illegal means by which he 
had obtained the Roman ſceptre. 


Was liberty, 10 ar of the abuſe of 
kingly power, was thus advancing toward its full eſta- 
bliſhment in Europe, deſpotifim, in the train of con- 

queſt, was making giant ſtrides in Aſia. 
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